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MARINE CORPS STRENGTH AND JOINT CHIEFS 
REPRESENTATION 


FRIDAY, APRIL 13, 1951 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:15 a. m. in room 
212, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., Senator Estes Kefau- 
ver (chairman of the subcommittee composed of Senators Kefauver, 
Stennis, Long, Saltonstall, and Flanders) presiding. _ 

Present: Senators Kefauver (presiding), Stennis, Long, and 
Saltonstall. 

Also present: Justice M. Chambers, of the committee staff. 

Senator Keravuver. The committee will come to order, please. 

This is a subcommittee to consider S. 677, a bill to fix the personnel 
strength of the United States Marine Corps and to make the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps a permanent member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Let the record show that by appointment of Chairman Russell 
the members of this subcommittee are Senator Stennis, of Mississippi; 
Senator Long, of Louisiana; Senator Saltonstall, of Massachusetts ; 
Senator Flanders, of Vermont; and the chairman of the subcommittee 
is Kefauver, of Tennessee. 

Copy of the bill, with the amendment thereto, shall be placed in the 
record at this point. 

(The bill and amendment referred to above is as follows :) 


[S. 677, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To fix the personnel strength of the United States Marine Corps, and to make the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps a permanent member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the first sentence of section 206 (c) 
of the National Security Act of 1947 is hereby amended to read as follows: 
“The United States Marine Corps, within the Department of the Navy, shall 
include four full-strength combat divisions, four full-strength air wings, and 
such other land combat, aviation, and other services as may be organic therein, 
and the personnel strength of the Regular Marine Corps shall be maintained at 
not less than four hundred thousand.” 

Sec, 2. The Commandant of the Marine Corps shall be a permanent member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


[S. 677, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 


AMENDMENT Intended to be proposed by Mr. Douglas (for himself, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy, Mr. Smathers, Mr. Case, Mr. Fulbright, Mr. Gillette, Mr. George, Mr. 
Johnson of Colorado, Mr. Robertson, Mr. Ferguson, Mr, Tobey, Mr. Ecton, 
Mr. Neely, Mr. Butler of Nebraska, Mr. Duff, Mr. Sparkman, Mr. Schoeppel, 
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Mr. Lehman, Mr. Johnston of South Carolina, Mr. Ives, Mr. Murray, Mr. Chavez, 
Mr. Brewster, Mr. Morse, Mr. Hendrickson, Mr. Nixon, Mr. Thye, Mr. Aiken, 
Mr. Capehart, Mr. Humphrey, Mr. Kefauver, Mr. Watkins, Mr. Hickenlooper, 
Mr. Wiley, Mr. Flanders, Mr. Dirksen, Mr. Mundt, Mr. McCarran, Mr. Smith 
of New Jersey, Mr. Bricker, Mr. Maybank, Mr. Young, Mr. Magnuson and Mr. 
Smith of North Carolina) to the bill (S. 677) to fix the personnel strength of 
the United States Marine Corps, and to make the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps a permanent member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, viz: 


On page 2 line 4, strike out the word “less” and in lieu thereof insert “more.” 


Senator Kerauver. At this point I wish to point out that the name 
of the chairman of the subcommittee appeared as one of the cosponsors 
of this bill. It is my inclination to have my name withdrawn as co- 
sponsor inasmuch as I am a member of the subcommittee. 

However, after consulting with some of my colleagues on the sub- 
committee, I want to state that while I have been generally interested 
in the problem that this bill brings before the committee for considera- 
tion, I shall endeavor to maintain an open mind on the matter and re- 
serve judgment until all the evidence is presented, so that we can give 
everybody’s viewpoint consideration, and that will not prevent, to the 
best of my ability, my acting upon the weight of the evidence and 
persuasiveness of the testimony as it is brought out here. 

On January 27 the Department of Defense was requested to give the 
committee the benefit of their position on this legislation. While the 
receipt of this request was acknowledged on January 30, the report of 
the Department was not received until 2 p.m. yesterday. Copy of this 
report will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The report referred to above is as follows :) 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, April 12, 1951. 
Hon. RricHarpD B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, United States Senate. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Department of Defense has given careful con- 
sideration to the bill, S. 677, To fix the personnel strength of the United States 
Marine Corps, and to make the Commandant of the Marine Corps a permanent 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The purpose of S. 677, with the amendment thereto introduced March 21, 1951, 
is to provide for the Marine Corps four full strength combat divisions. four full 
strength air wings, a personnel strength of not more than 400,000, and to provide 
that the Commandant of the Marine Corps shall be a permanent member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The provisions of S. 677 which would prescribe a fixed composition and strength 
for the Marine Corps are considered undesirable. The strength and composition, 
it is believed should be left flexible in order that the strength may be governed 
by the needs of naval and related operations. 

Traditionally, the Marine Corps strength has been geared to the strength of 
the Navy for a number of practical reasons. The Marine Corps is not a self- 
contained organization. Thus, the Bureaus of Ordnance and Ships provide the 
Marine Corps with the equipment, landing craft, guns, etc., that they need. The 
Marine air arm is trained along with naval aviation cadets. The Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery provides the Marine. operating force as well as the 
naval operating force with the requisite officers, supplies, and equipment. The 
Marine personnel are hospitalized in naval hospitals. To disturb the traditional 
balanced relationship of the Marine Corps to the other operating forces of the 
Naval Establishment would effect a distortion of the entire pattern of planning 
and logistical support for the Naval Establishment as a whole. 

The Marine Corps has had many years. of highly successful operations under 
statutes authorizing the Corps an enlisted strength based on a percentage of the 
enlisted strength of the Navy. 

In connection with the proposal that the Commandant of the Marine. Corps be 
made a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary of Defense had previ- 
ously asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff for their views in connection with other 
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bills introduced in the Congress on this subject; The Joint Chiefs of Staff were 
then and are now unanimously opposed to the proposal as “unnecessary, undesir- 
able, and impracticable.” I concur with the Joint Chiefs of Staff in this matter 
and enclose for your information a copy of the Joint Chiefs of Staff paper on this 
subject. Items on the agenda of the Joint Chiefs of Staff concerning Marine 
Corps matters are referred to the Commandant of the Marine Corps for comment 
prior to consideration, . It has also been the practice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to invite the Commandant to be present at meetings when. subjects of im- 
portance to the Marine Corps are being discussed. 

In addition to the fact that full consideration is now given to the views of the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, the combat elements of the Marine Corps are 
part of the operating forces of the Navy and the headquarters of the Marine 
Corps is not staffed to consider all the problems confronting the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

It is important, in passing upon the merits of this bill, to examine it in the 
light of not only the National Security Act of 1947, as amended, but also in the 
light of the present organization of the Naval Establishment as prescribed 
pursuant to Public Law 432, approved March 5, 1948. Under that act and under 
General Orders 5, 9, and 19, the Marine Corps is an integral part of the operating 
forces of the Naval Establishment, and the Chief of Naval Operations has com- 
mand over the operating forces of the Naval Establishment. It is considered 
that the proposed legislation would provide a division of command and respon- 
sibility within the Department of the Navy and would seriously disturb the 
logistical support pattern of the Naval Establishment. 

Under all of the circumstances, and for the reasons outlined above, I strongly 
recommend against the enactment of 8. 677. 

Because the hearing on this bill has been scheduled by your committee for 
April 13, 1951, this report has not been sent to the Bureau of the Budget for its 
advice. 

Faithfully yours, 
G. C. MARSHALL, 


Senator Keravuver. For the information of the subcommittee mem- 
bers copies of the report have been placed at each place. A copy has 
also been furnished to Senator Tisahlea, 

It is our intention to hear witnesses who are present today until 
11:15. At that time there will be a special meeting of the full com- 
mittee. The subcommittee will meet again this afternoon at 2 p. m. 
and continue until the witnesses present have been heard. 

It is my further understanding that the sponsors of the bill have 
two or three additional witnesses who desire to be heard on Tuesday 
morning. Accordingly, the subcommittee will meet again at 10 a. m. 
next Tuesday for the purpose of hearing these witnesses as well as 
the representatives of the ———. of Defense. 

It is expected that we will finish the hearing on that day. 

Senator Lone. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kurauver. Senator Long. 

Senator Lone. Might I ask this question?: Is it necessary that we 
have that meeting at 10 o’clock Tuesday? The reason I inquire is 
because I have another committee meeting at 10 o’clock Tuesday. If 
you could set it for Tuesday afternoon, I would appreciate it, because 
it would enable me to be present. 

Senator Kerauver. Suppose we check with the other committee 
members and sée how the situation is. 

Senator Lone, Thank you. 

Senator Kerauver, Senator Douglas, who has taken the leadership 
in this legislation, intends to and we hope-will be present throughout 
all the heatings. Weare ‘delighted to have ‘you with us, Senator 
Douglas, , 

We want toextend to Senator Douglas the right of sitting with the 
committee and of asking any questions of any witnesses that may ap- 
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pear, and we hope you will have no delicacy or hesitancy in speaking 
up and bringing out any points of information that may be of assist- 
ance to the committee. 

Before proceeding with the hearings we have two statements, one 
from Senator George, the senior Senator from Georgia, the other 
from the senior Senator from New York, Senator Ives, which they 
have requested be read into the record. 

The statements seem to be fairly brief, and I know that what they 
have to say will be of interest and of use to the committee consider- 
ing this problem. I will ask Colonel Chambers to read them. 

r. CuamBers. I have here a statement from Senator Walter George, 
of Georgia, with the accompanying note : 


Mr. Chairman: I am conducting hearings on several tax conventions and 
witnesses are here from the west coast today, hence I am submitting a brief 
written statement on the bill which I very much desired to present in person 
to the committee. 


WALTER F. GEorRGE. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity 
to testify on 8. 677 now before you. As you know, it was introduced by Sen- 
ator Douglas and 438 Senators, including myself. I am certain that there are 
other Senators who will support the bill in principle. Since they may not agree 
in all of its details, they did not join in its introduction. It is most unusual 
for so many Senators to join in the introduction of legislation of this kind, 
particularly when it appears to be contrary to the thinking of some of our 
military experts. 

It is not necessary for me to extoll the virtues of the United States Marine 
Corps, nor attempt to convince you gentlemen of the great need for combat- 
ant troops of the caliber which the marines have always given our country. 
Nor do I intend to advance the detailed arguments in support of the bill. This 
will be done by my colleagues who are prepared to go into the matter in great 
detail. Suffice it to say that I subscribe to the biil with the amendment sug- 
gested by Senator Douglas. From my knowledge of the facts I am convinced 
that the bill is a proper one and will give our country the greatest possible return 
in national defense for the amount of money that we will have to expend. 

My appearance here today is to explain why it is necessary for the Congress 
to pass detailed legislation in an area where we usually delegate broad powers 
to the executive department. 

The Congress is charged by the Constitution to provide for the common 
defense. From time to time throughout the history of our country it has 
passed laws designed to meet this responsibility. Sometimes these laws have 
been recommended by the executive department and sometimes they have origi- 
nated within the Halls of Congress. In either event it was the will of the 
people speaking through the Congress which finally resulted in the legisla- 
tion being passed. It was in this manner that our present military structure 
was created. 

I have had the honor of being a Member of the Congress for a great many 
years. During this time I have had occasion to notice that the Congress had 
overruled the executive department on many matters to properly carry out 
its legislative responsibilities. During this same period of time I have noticed 
that the Congress has repeatedly tried to make it clear to the executive depart- 
ment that it wants a combatant United States Marine Corps available to carry 
out its traditional role in the defense of our country. I am well aware of 
the fact that there are those who have piously stated that there is no inten- 
tion of doing away with the Marine Corps, and in that statement I think they 
were factually correct. They never intended to do away with the Marine 
Corps as such, they simply intended to see that it was maintained in name and 
at such size that it could not carry out combatant missions. It could carry 
out ceremonial and gvard duties. 

I do not feel that it is proper to go into the recriminations of the past. The 
record is clear that some of our greatest military leaders within the past few 
years have advocated that the Marine Corps be reduced to small, lightly armed 
units which certainly could not carry out the functions which the Congress had 
in mind for them. Perhaps the most recent expression of the interest of Con- 
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gress in the Marine Corps can be found in section 206 of the so-called Unifica- 
tion Act as it passed the Congress. This act contained language which was 
opposed by the executive department but which spelled out clearly the functions 
of the United States Marine Corps. Shortly after its passage, the late James 
Forrestal, then Secretary of Defense, called a meeting at Key West, out of 
which grew what were supposed to be the agreements and decisions on which 
the services would carry out the Unification Act. These agreements in substance 
gave the Marine Corps, for planning purposes, four marine divisions, along with 
appropriate aviation and supporting ground forces. There certainly has been 
no effort to implement these decisions. In fact the trend has been to the contrary. 
At the start of the Korean War the Marine Corps was at a badly reduced, two- 
division level. With the other services expanding at a tremendous rate, both 
in number of organizational units and in personnel, the Marine Corps is being 
held to its original two divisions plus one regimental combat team. So far as 
manpower is concerned, the Marine Corps, according to present plans, will start 
che fiscal year 1952 with 203,000 men and end with 175,000. 

The combatant Marine Corps that has been developed is a hard-hitting, flexible, 
air-ground team. It is capable of fighting as a part of a naval amphibious force, 
or, as in Korea today, as a part of the United States Army. It is difficult to 
understand why any thinking military man can object to spending money for 
such useful tools. Certainly a Marine division costs considerably less than an 
Army division, and its combat capabilities are well known to all. Similarly, its 
close air support aviation has developed techniques for the close support of 
ground troops to the point where the Air Force is now beginning to develop their 
own along the same lines. If professional jealousy enters into it, which I hope 
is not the case, then I am certain we have no place for such thinking in our 
military structure. 

Yet, in spite of these facts, I am convinced that if the Congress does not spell 
out what it wants the Marine Corps to be, that the Joint Chiefs of Staff, on which 
the Marine Corps has no representation, may eventually reduce it to a state 
of combat impotence. The past and current record is clear on this point. 

I have a sincere regard for the members of our Joint Chiefs of Staff. I respect 
their judgment, and, generally speaking, am inclined to go along with them in 
their recommendations. However, they are human, and because they are they 
are subject to the weaknesses of human reasoning. Certainly they have made 
mistakes in the past and will continue to make them in the future. We can 
only hope that their mistakes are less costly than those of comparable military 
leaders in other countries. 

In any event, I, as a Member of the United States Senate, feel that the only way 
the Congress can be sure that we do have such a combatant Marine Corps is 
through a specific directive of the Congress. It must be unmistakable in its lan- 
guage. 

We probably will be accused of being arm-chair strategists and be denounced 
for going against the wishes of our military advisers. The Congress cannot 
divest itself of its responsibilities for providing for the common defense. We 
in the Congress have created the present military organization. Certainly we 
have the right and responsibility to require that the law that created these 
military experts be carried out in all of its details. Furthermore, we must 
change the law from time to time in accordance with our best judgment. 

It is my sincere hope that this bill be reported favorably to the floor of the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, where I am sure there will be little or 
no difficulty in securing its passage. 


Senator Sauronstati. Could you refresh my memory? What is 
the proportion of the Marines to the strength of the Navy now by 
statute ? 

Mr. Cuampers. Sir, the statute, under the normal law, which is not 
on the books at the present time, Senator Saltonstall, because we 
repealed it here for the duration of this emergency some 6 or 8 months 
ago, but normally the law says that the kone enlisted strength 
of the Marines is 500,000 and that the authorized enlisted strength 
shall be 20 pereent—— 

Senator Sarronstaty. Of the Marines. 

Mr. Cuampers. Of the Marines shall be 20 percent of the authorized 
enlisted strength of the Navy. 
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Now, as a matter of record that has heen something that fluctuated. 
We have been over, and we have been under. That has been the rule 
of thumb which has been followed. 

Senator Kerauver. Now, will you read Senator Ives’ statement, 
please. 

Mr. Cuampers. We have a letter dated April 12, 1951, addressed to 
the subcommittee, Hon. Estes Kefauver, chairman: 


My Dear SENATOR Keravver: As a cosponsor of 8S. 677, a bill to fix the per- 
sonnel strength of the Marine Corps and to make the Commandant of the United 
States Marine Corps a permanent member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, it was my 
intention to appear before your subcommittee this morning to present my state- 
ment in support of this legislation. Circumstances have arisen, however, that 
will make it impossible for me to appear at the hearing. I would, therefore, 
appreciate it very much if you would have read for the record the following 
statement : 

“It is my understanding that the presentation of detailed testimony with 
respect to this bill is in the hands of witnesses better qualified to speak than I, 
and, accordingly, I merely wish to add my voice to theirs in urging favorable con- 
sideration of this legislation, and the following comments will be of a general 
nature: 

“There is no question in my mind that for a great many years in the future 
this country must have mobilized troops to function as a part of the United 
Nations police force. These troops will put down aggression whenever it occurs 
throughout the world. I have always viewed the Marine Corps as a force in 
being to be utilized for such actions. There is no better group of fighting men 
anywhere in the world than the Marine Corps. If it is maintained at a proper 
size it will provide a force which will act as a deterrent to small aggressors and 
contain major aggressions until our Army can organize for the major land effort 
which will be necessitated by large-scale aggression. 

“This concept is particularly important, because if we enter a large-scale war 
the existing Army organizations must form the nucleus for the greatly expanded 
Army that would be needed. If this nucleus is engaged in all-out military 
effort, such as in Korea today, it would be unable to quickly expand to the 
larger strength required by the all-out effort. The only other solution would be 
to permit the United States Army to have two organizations—(1) the ready 
forces in being, and (2) sufficient troops in addition to permit the furnishing of 
the trained personnel around which the many additional divisions would be built. 
This solution is not only fraught with administrative difficulties, but would be 
impossible to accomplish for reasons of economy, morale, and efficiency. 

“It is my understanding that the four marine divisions and air wings which 
are recommended by this bill can be supported by approximately 300,000 marines. 
From the cost standpoint this is a most compelling argument. I have noted in a 
recent recruiting advertisement for the United States Army in Collier’s magazine 
the statement that in back of every man with a gun are 25 others in the Army. 
I recognize that this is probably an overstatement and is designed to encourage 
individuals to volunteer for enlistment in the Army. On the other hand, I have 
heard of other creditable statements which indicate that there are approxi- 
mately five men in the Army to each man in a combatant organization. 

“If the Marine Corps is organized on the basis provided by this bill, it would 
require only approximately three men in order to have two in a combatant organ- 
ization. I am well aware of the fact that the Marine, Corps relies on the. Navy 
for its medical support, its supplies and other housekeeping functions. Even 
when these factors are added together, it is still clear that the Marine Corps 
operates much more economically. Furthermore, within the size allowed it, it 
is by far the more efficient fighting force. 

“Therefore, I cannot. see why there should be any disagreement with the thesis 
that the United States ready force should be a combatant Marine Corps of 
appropriate size. In common with the other sponsors of this legislation I believe 
that four divisions and four air wings, together with supporting ground forces, 
should be adequate for the job. I also believe that if we are to maintain the 
tremendous esprit of the Marine Corps, we cannot allow it to. become too large. 
Accordingly, I think it should not exceed 400,000 officers and men, as prescribed 
in the legislation, as amended. 
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“ It is my earnest recommendation that the subcommittee report this legisla- 
tion favorably. I intend to support it as vigorously as possible on the floor.” 
Sincerely yours, 
Irvine M. Ives. 


Senator Stennis. Senator Douglas, are you ready to proceed? 

Senator Dove.as. Yes. Before doing so, however, may I have in- 
serted in the record my press statement of April 6? 

Senator Stennis. It will be inserted at this point. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR PAUL H. DovGLas, or ILLINOIS, IN BEHALF OF §S. 677 


On January 25, 1951, in conjunction with 43 other Senators, I introduced a 
bill, S. 677, which was designed to provide (1) the existence of a United States 
Marine Corps of not less than four combatant divisions, four air wings along 
with the supporting forces, and, by an amendment dated March 21, 1951, a ceiling 
of 400,000 men on the over-all strength of the Marine Corps, and (2) that the 
membership of the Joint Chiefs of Staff be expanded to include the Commandant 
of the United States Marine Corps. 

The text of this bill, as amended, is as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the first sentence of section 206 (c) of 
the National Security Act of 1947 is hereby amended to read as follows: ‘The 
United States Marine Corps, within the Department of the Navy, shall include 
four full-strength combat divisions, four full-strength air wings, and such other 
land combat, aviation, and other services as may be organic therein, and the 
personnel strength of the Regular Marine Corps shall be maintained at not 
more than four hundred thousand.’ 

“Sec, 2. The Commandant of the Marine Corps shall be a permanent member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff.’ 

The Members of the Senate who joined in introducing the bill are listed below. 
Many others have assured me of their support but for varying reasons did not 
want to join in its introduction: Mr. Douglas, Mr. McCarthy, Mr. Smathers, Mr. 
Case, Mr. Fulbright, Mr, Gillette, Mr. George, Mr. Johnson of Colorado, Mr. 
Robertson, Mr. Ferguson, Mr. Tobey, Mr. Ecton, Mr. Neely, Mr. Butler of 
Nebraska, Mr. Duff, Mr. Sparkman, Mr. Schoeppel, Mr. Lehman, Mr. Johnston 
of South Carolina, Mr. Ives, Mr. Murray, Mr. Chavez, Mr. Brewster, Mr. Morse, 
Mr. Hendrickson, Mr. Nixon, Mr. Thye, Mr. Aiken, Mr. Capehart, Mr. Humphrey, 
Mr. Kefauver, Mr. Watkins, Mr. Hickenlooper, Mr. Wiley, Mr. Flanders, Mr. 
Dirksen, Mr. Mundt, Mr. McCarran, Mr. Smith of New Jersey, Mr. Bricker, Mr. 
Maybank, Mr. Young, Mr. Magnuson, and Mr. Smith of North Carolina. 

Congressman Mansfield, of Montana, and some 65 other Congressmen have 
introduced similar bills in the House of Representatives. I have been assured 
by my colleague, the distinguished junior Senator from Georgia, Mr. Russell, who 
is chairman of the Senate Armed Services Committee, that hearings will be 
started before his committee within the next few days. For this reason I am 
placing this detailed statement into the record so that each Member of the 
Senate can be aware of the facts which have moved us to introduce this legisla- 
tion and some of the arguments in its behalf. 

1. A most pertinent question has been asked by several people as to why it is 
necessary to enact legislation in a field which is usually left to administrative 
decision. The answer is not simple. ‘It stems from a long record which is known 
to some of us but needs to be thoroughly understood by all of us. This is particu- 
larly true since basically it is a question of the adequacy of our national security 
and not just an effort to protect the Marine Corps. Events over the years show 
clearly that, notwithstanding the clear intent of Congress, this Nation have at its 
disposal an adequate combatant Marine Corps; there are nevertheless forces at 
work within the executive department which have attempted, with considerable 
success, to destroy the combat effectiveness of the Marine Corps. It would be 
excellent if this issue could be left to administrative action, but both the past 
and present experience has proven that this is inadequate if we are to carry out 
the intent of Congress insofar as the Marine Corps is concerned. 

The reasons for this situation are obvious to all. While the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are men of fine character and are sincere patriots, the majority of them 
are fundamentally Army-minded and are definitely opposed to the Marine Corps 
us a combatant organization. Notwithstanding their many expressions of good 
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will toward the Marine Corps they have nevertheless tried to destroy its capa- 
bility to function on any appreciable scale in combat. 

Of the three members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, one is General Collins, who 
is, of course, the direct representative of the Army and Chief of their General 
Staff. Of necessity he represents the Army point of view. A second member of 
the Joint Chiefs is General Vandenberg who, while now Chief of Staff of the Air- 
Force was trained in the United States Army and naturally would tend to have 
the Army point of view on this particular problem. Moreover, he has a furtl¥er 
motivation for his beliefs because of the firm conviction of the Air Force that all 
air power should be under one service and, therefore, he is as much opposed to 
Marine Corps possessing its own tactical air units as the Army is to the Marine 
Corps possessing appreciable combatant infantry fotces. The third member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff is the Chief of Naval Operations who, under their present 
theories, is presumed to represent the Marine Corps’ position on the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. The Chief of Naval Operations does not have a command responsibil- 
ity over the Marine Corps. He does have a command responsibility for the 
Marines assigned to the operating forces of the Navy by the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps. Of necessity his primary interest is the Navy. 

This country is indeed fortunate in having the service of Gen. Omar Bradley 
as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I have the deepest respect for Gen- 
eral Bradley as a man and a great admiration for him as a leader of combat 
forces. I regard him as a noble American and a splendid soldier. But it is no 
reflection upon General Bradley to assume that in view of his lifetime of distin- 
guished service in the Army it is only natural that he should hold to the Army 
point of view and not believe in the desirability of maintaining the Marine Corps 
as an effective combatant unit. 

It is also appropriate to point out that the Secretary of Defense, General 
George Marshall, is also an Army man. I was proud to vote for his confirma- 
tion since I regard him as one of the noblest Americans of all time and a great 
and selfless patriot. I would indeed go so far as to call him a soldier-saint. 
But, here again, we have a man who by training and experience is a sincere be- 
liever in the doctrine that the Army should carry on all ground combatant 
activities. 

It is, therefore, evident that the background of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
of the leaders in the Defense Department is one which will not by itself provide 
for an effective Marine Corps. When this is taken in conjunction with the 
known fact that the probable attitude of the Commander in Chief of our Armed 
Forces is fairly well known, it is clear why the Marine Corps is not being per- 
mitted to expand at the present time. Furthermore, it is quite clear that it is 
intended that they not be permitted to expand in the future to the size that our 
national security requires. 

A brief scrutiny of the record of the past attitude of the Army General Staff 
toward the Marine Corps throws clarification on the question as to why Congress 
would legislate on this matter. This, of course, is extremely important since 
as shown above the thinking of the Army General Staff now dominates the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Defense Department. 

Passing by such fairly recent history as the opposition of the Army to the 
Marine Corps serving in France during World War I and its attempt to abolish 
the corps in 1930-31, we can begin at no better point than the so-called “1478 
papers” which among other things discussed in detail the future of the Marine 
Corps. The papers were a series of views expressed by the then Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. They were started in 1945. They have been, in part studied by 
various committees of Congress. 

One of the most controversial sections of these papers involved the future 
of the Marine Corps. The Chief of Staff of the United States Army and the 
Chief of Staff of the then United States Air Corps took one position and the 
Chief of Naval Operations and the Commandant of the Marine Corps took an 
opposite point of view. It is significant to note that at that time the views of 
the commandant were expressed before the Joint Chiefs of Saff. It is rarely 
that this happens at the present time. That part of the series which was 
most controversial was prepared from February 20, 1946, to May 23, 1946, while 
General Eisenhower was Chief of Staff of the Army. Incidentally, I happen to 
be a very strong admirer of General Hisenhower as a man, a Soldier, and a states- 
man. In these papers he stated categorically that “The conduct of land warfare 
is a responsibility of the Army. There is real need for one service to be charged 
with the responsibility for initially bridging the gap between the sailor on the 
ship and the soldier on land. * * * This seems to be properly the function of 
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the Marine Corps. * * * The need of a force within the fleet to provide 
small, readily available, and lightly armed units to protect United States interests 
ashore and in foreign countries is recognized. These functions, together with 
that of interior guard of naval ships and naval shore establishments, comprise 
the fundamental role of the Marine Corps. * * * I, therefore, recommend 
the above concept be accepted as stating the role of the Marine Corps and that 
Marine units not exceed the regiment in size and the size of the Marine Corps 
be made consistent with the foregoing principles.” 

The Chief of the Air Corps, General Spaatz, was much more violent in his 
aproach to the problem and said in substance that the Navy’s development of 
the Marine Corps was “patently an incursion by one service into the normal 
roles of the other two services * * * that the Marine Corps be limited 
to small readily available and lightly armed units na larger than a regiment, 
to protect United States interests ashore in foreign countries and to provide 
interior guard of naval ships and naval shore establishments.” * 

I have not seen the original memoranda in the series, which I believe origi- 
nated with General Marshall, but I have seen General Vandegrift’s summary 
of it before the House Committee on Executive Expenditures and his reply, 
which appears on page 252 of the hearings held by the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in Executive Departments during the Eightieth Congress. It is also 
interesting to not that General Eisenhower at that time recommended that the 
total size of the Marine Corps, therefore, be limited to some 50 to 60 thousand 
men. The degree to which he was able to implement this thinking was best 
evidenced by the 1951 budget which was prepared under his direction, in which 
the Marine Corps was being reduced to 67 thousand men. This will be discussed 
later in the statment. 

The Army members of the Joint Staff planners have also made the following 
proposal which without any other statements shows the real intent of the 
Army and of its General Staff, namely, that the functions of the Marine Corps 
should be to “provide landing parties of the fleet to protect United States 
interests ashore in foreign countries in operations short of war and in time of 
war to conduct raids and small-scale amphibious demonstrations—perform neces- 
sary functions aboard ships at naval installations and in the ship-to-shore -phases 
of amphibious operations. 

So much for the thinking of the Army General Steff at that time except to 
point out that the Air Foree and Army thinking was identical. It is quite 
clear that they were willing to completely obliterate as a combatant force an 
organization which had served its country as the Marine Corps had during 
the World War II and which had developed the amphibious doctrines and equip 
ment used by the Army during its amphibious operations in Europe. The Con- 
gress, even though these views were know, rejected this concept in the Unifica- 
tion Act. 

A more recent examination of the record as to the intent of the Military 
Establishment where the Marine Corps is concerned is found in the issuance 
of the defense budget for 1950-51. 

Even while this budget was being prepared during the 1949 debate on the 
amendments to the unification bill the chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee restated clearly the intent of Congress where the Marine Corps was 
concerned. On page 10550 of the Congressional Record for July 28, 1949, the 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services Committee, Mr. Tydings, stated in re- 
sponse to a question, “I may say to the Senator in answer to this question, I fore- 
see not the slightest diminution in the glory, the traditions, and the future of 
the United States Marine Corps.” Despite this, the budget makers in the De- 
fense Department cut the strength of the Marine Corps from two divisions of 
four battalions each to six battalion landing teams. This budget was prepared 
under the supervision of General Eisenhower. This action would have destroyed 
the divisional structure of the Marine Corps and implemented the thinking of 
General Eisenhower as quoted above when he recommended that the Marine 
Corps be reduced to organizations of no larger than a regiment in size. 

What made this action so particularly bad was the fact that the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps declared that even within the reduced appropriation and 
personnel being allowed the corps he could maintain the two divisions and eight 


1More recently General Spaatz, as a result of developments in Korea, seems to have 
changed his position as has been evidenced in an article in a recent issue of Newsweek. He 
fy eM ce the existence of ready Marine divisions, located at strategic points around 
e world, 
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battalion landing teams. In other words, no financial savings to the country 
would have resulted from this destruction of the combat structure of the Marine 
Corps. The Defense Department was even willing to force an increase in the. 
idle overhead of the corps in order to consummate their plan to destroy it as a 
combatant force. 

The only verdict that could be passed upon this attempt was that, in their de- 
sire to prevent the Marine Corps from being a combat organization, the Army 
planners were willing to sacrifice an available part of the defense of our country. 
This, Mr. President, was carrying interservice jealousy and rivalries too far. 
Fortunately, the Senate and Congress acted so vigorously against this attempt 
that the Defense Department backed up and temporarily pulled in its horns. 
When we realize that this happened within a few months of the outbreak of the 
Korean situation I believe that we can all be thankful that this attempt by the 
Army and the General Staff failed. However, they are still trying. 

The present record is even more alarming than that of the immediate past. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff have decided that while the other services are expand- 
ing at a tremendous rate—as, for example, while the Army is increasing to the 
equivalent of 24 and possibly 26 divisions—the Marine Corps is not being per- 
mitted to increase its number of divisions and in fact has only been given author- 
ity to organize one additional regimental combat team. 

It is also pertinent to note that the present plans of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
is for the Marine Corps to start the fiscal year 1952 with a manpower strength 
of 203,000 and to end the year with only 175,000. 

Mr. President, at present the facts speak for themselves. It is clear from 
both the past history and from present actions that those who direct the policies 
of the Defense Department do not intend to permit the Marine Corps to be a 
vigorous combat organization. They do not intend that it be enabled to fight 
aggressively and in full force for the defense of this country. One could use 
bitter words to characterize this position but I shall not do so. 

We have in the past attempted to provide for this combatant Marine Corps by 
expressions of congressional intent. It is clear that expressions of intent are 
ineffective. We must have direct congressional action in the form of law. 
Only by specific legislation can we force the executive departments to carry out 
the intent of Congress in this important phase of our common defense. 

Since the Congress is charged by the Constitution with providing for the de- 
fense of our country it seems clear that we must assume those responsibilities and 
take whatever steps are necessary to see that they are enforced. I do not have 
to point out that it is not unique for the Congress to spell out in detail what 
it wants the executive departments to do. We have done it in the past in many 
fields. This simply is a most pressing need in the military field. 

I would like to point out also that, even after Congress has enacted 8. 677 
and it becomes law, it would be possible for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Sec- 
retary of Defense, or, for that matter, the Secretary of the Navy to endeavor 
to thwart the law by forcing changes in organization and functions upon the 
Marine Corps, and by decreasing the size of a Marine division and air wing. 
However, in the face of a law of this kind, it will be much more difficult for them 
to ignore it as they have in the past. Furthermore, we believe that the presence 
of the Commandant of the Marine Corps on the Joint Chiefs of Staff will have 
a very healthy effect on this particular situation. 

2. Mr. President, I would now like to discuss some of the arguments why we 
believe that the Marine Corps should consist of four full-strength combatant 
divisions, four air wings, and appropriate supporting troops. 

It is quite clear that in our country we have adopted a new and significant 
concept of our foreign policy. We are committed to the proposition that where 
aggression springs up throughout the world that the United States will, as a 
part of United Nations forces, contain such aggression and punish the aggressor. 
For this reason, it is clear that we need to have available a ready force which 
can promptly and effectively deal with police actions of all but the most major 
proportions. This force must be well traired, hard hitting, and capable of rapid 
mobility. Because of the nature of such police actions many of them will require 
troops trained in amphibious operations. For this reason we believe that the 
Marine Corps would be by far the most effective and economical force which 
our country could maintain as its ready force for such actions. 

By way of negative argument we would like to point out that the United States 
Army has a vital mission which cannot be interfered with if the security of our 
country is to be maintained. If we fight a major power as distinct from the 
police actions we are discussing, we will need not 24 or 26 divisions but prob- 
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ably 80 to 100 divisions. The Army must be prepared to organize these divi- 
sions as expeditiously as possible and conduct the large-scale campaigns which 
will be necessary. 

At the present moment the United States Army cannot carry out its primary 
mission. The bulk of its combatant forces are pinned down in Korea. If we 
had to expand to meet the requirements of an all-out war, it would be impossible 
to train the necessary divisions. They simply do not have the seasoned cadres 
available which permit mobilization. This is well known to all of us. Yet in 
the face of such a situation we find that there is still a complete refusal to per- 
mit the Marine Corps to expand to the point where it could take on the major 
part in these police actions. 

By way of affirmative argument the Marine Corps is the most economical 
military tool in our arsenal. There is much criticism of other services about 
the relatively large number of men it takes to keep one man in a combatant 
organization. Out of every three men in the Marine Corps approximately two 
are in the operating forces. These operating forces are basically the Fleet 
Marine Forces and forces afloat with the Navy. 

There has been a lot of loose talk recently about the size of the divisional 
slice in the United States Army. I do not intend to attack what appears to be 
the tremendous waste of manpower in the Army. I have a feeling that there 
are many valid reasons why the figures are not as absurd as they appear. It is 
a simple fact, however, which the Army itself will admit, that out of the total 
manpower of the Army it takes approximately five men to keep one man in their 
combat organizations. The ceonomy of maintaining our force for police-type 
actions as Marines is clear to all. 

I do not have to argue the strong point as to the fighting effectiveness of the 
Marines. That is too well known. I think it is right that I stress the fact that 
the savings in using Marines for this purpose instead of Army troops will run 
into millions of dollars annually. In these times I feel that this should be a 
compelling collateral argument. However, I still believe that the strongest 
argument for the four Marine divisions is the need of our country for the avail- 
ability of proven troops. 

Mr. President, I would like to further point out that while this bill limits the 
size of the Marine Corps to 400,000, it will only require approximately 300,000 
marines to supply the organizational structure created by the bill. The Marine 
Air Wing is a little over 10,000 men. A marine division is a little over 22,000. 
The supporting ground forces are also powerful and hard striking. This entire 
structure along with the seagoing requirements and guard-duty requirements and 
the administrative overhead can be supplied with about 300,000 men. In other 
words, by an increase of 102,000 men over the number with which the Marine 
Corps will start fiscal year 1952, we can develop such a greater combatant force 
as to reduce arguments against it to absurdity. 

A very legitimate question, however, is what would happen to the Marine Corps 
in the event that peace is restored to the world and there was no longer any 
threat against us? As much as I pray for peace to come to this troubled world, 
I do not see how in the immediate foreseeable future that we can do other than 
expect to be heavily armed and prepared to defend ourselves. 

As peace does return to our world, I would fully expect all legislation pertaining 
to our Defense Establishment to be revaluated. I believe that as long as we 
haye the requirement for a ready force that we should use the Marine Corps 
and that it should never fall below a size adequate to meet these requirements. 
We will cross that bridge when we come to it. It may be that we would need 
three divisions instead of four in peacetimes, but the facts must be studied at that 
time and not used as an argument against this legislation at a time when 
we sorely need additional marines. 

The fact that we are placing a ceiling of 400,000 men on the Marine Corps 
should allay the fears of the Army General Staff as to whether or not the Marine 
Corps is going to become a second land army. Four hundred thousand men, 
when compared to our mobilization during World War II of approximately 
10,000,000, is a very small figure. Indeed, it is 86,000 less than the Marine Corps 
had during World War II. So let us lay this ghost of the Marine Corps being a 
second land army. It is not intended to be such and it will not be. 

In laying this ghost, let us also stop the constantly raised straw man of the 
Army of the bugaboo of two land armies which they say we cannot afford. The 
sponsors of this legislation believe that the roles and missions of the Marine 
Corps can best be performed by the relatively small organization which we are 
recommending. 
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I think at this time it would be well for us to consider the military require- 
ments that are placed on the Marine Corps by law. Notwithstanding the desires 
of the Army and Air Force, the Unification Act requires the Marine Corps to 
carry out certain major parts of our country’s military activities, Section 206 
(c) of the Unification Act reads as follows: 

“The United States Marine Corps, within the Department of the Navy, shall 
include land combat and service forces and such aviation as may be organic 
therein. The Marine Corps shall be organized, trained, and equipped to pro- 
vide fleet marine forces of combined arms, together with supporting air com- 
ponents, for service with the fleet in the seizure or defense of advanced naval 
bases and for the conduct of such land operations as may be essential to the 
prosecution of a naval campaign. It shall be the duty of the Marine Corps 
to develop, in coordination with the Army and the Air Force, those phases of 
amphibious operations which pertain to the tactics, technique, and equipment 
employed by landing forces. In addition, the Marine Corps shall provide detach- 
ments and organizations for service on armed vessels of the Navy, shall provide 
security detachments for the protection of naval property at naval stations and 
bases, and shall perform such other duties as the President may direct: Provided, 
That such additional duties shall not detract from or interfere with the opera- 
tions for which the Marine Corps is primarily organized. The Marine Corps 
shall be responsible, in accordance with integrated joint mobilization plans, 
for the expansion of peacetime components of the Marine Corps to meet the 
needs of war.” 

It will be noted that the Marine Corps is required to have Fleet Marine Forces 
available for naval campaigns and at the same time to perform such other duties 
that the President may direct. At the moment the Marine Corps has a full 
division and proportionate air strength in Korea. They are fighting as a part 
of the United States Army. 

The fact that the Marines were able to put one division in the field was indeed 
a miracle of the first order and was only possible because they realistically 
mobilized all of their Reserves. While they have been criticized for so doing, 
it is now clear that because of their foresight and realistic approach of what 
to them was total war that they are going to be able to rotate their combatant 
forces in Korea long before the Army which has only mobilized a small fraction 
of its civilian components. They also expect to start releasing their Reserves 
in July of this year. 

Now, Mr. President, in summary as to why we need four divisions and four 
air wings, there is a legal requirement on the Marine Corps to be prepared to 
carry out certain important military operations. The number that might be 
assigned to duty with the Army apparently is only limited by the number of 
marines who are available. The organization recommended in this section is 
the minimum that will be needed to meet the requirements of the war and will 
insure that the congressional intent expressed in this law be implemented on a 
realistic basis. Furthermore, dollar for dollar, we will be getting much more 
return out of these marines than we will out of any other branch of the mili- 
tary service. 

The second section of our bill is one which has raised considerable discussion 
and argument even before the bill has gone to hearings. This is the require- 
ment that the Commandant of the Marine Corps be placed on the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff is not an operating agency. The individual members 
of the Joint Chiefs do have operating responsibilities for their own forces, but 
the group itself is supposed to be an advisory body to the Secretary of Defense 
and to the Commander in Chief. As such, its individual members should not 
represent their particular services but rather bring into a small compact group 
the best military advice that could be obtained to meet the requirements of our 
national security. Their recommendations on purely military policy are then 
modified by various and sundry points of view which are pointed up and finally 
resolved in the National Security Council before a final decision by the Com- 
mander in Chief. Therefore, the objection to the addition of the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps to the Joint Chiefs of Staff needs careful examination, 

The arguments that are used to support the objections to the Commandant 
being on the Joint Chiefs of Staff fail to stand the light of day, but they go 
somewhat as follows: 

First, the argument is that the Chief of Naval Operations is the head of the 
Navy and as such represents the Marine Corps in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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Now, Mr. President, I must review very briefly the relationship of the Chief 
of Naval Operations to the Commandant of the Marine Corps. Notwithstand- 
ing all the remarks tliat have been made to the contrary, the United States Ma- 
rine Corps is not a part of the United States Navy. It is a part of the Navy 
Department but not a part of the Navy. Furthermore, the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, while he is the head of the United States Navy, has nothing to do 
with the administrative functions of the Navy Department excepting when he 
may have certain functions assigned to"him as the executive agent for the Sec- 
retary. This is a matter of law. 

The Marine Corps was in existence before there was a Department of the Navy. 
The act of 1798, which made the Marine Commandant responsible to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, contained no provision which even suggested that the Marine 
Corps was a part of the Navy itself. In fact, it made it quite clear that it was 
not a part of the Navy because it stated that when the Marine Corps functioned 
on land that it was under the Articles of War, but when it functioned afloat it 
was under the Articles for the Government of the Navy. Since that time legis- 
lation in many forms has been enacted which reiterates and restates the fact that 
the Marine Corps is a part of the Navy Department but it has never made it a 
part of the Navy. 

In other words, the Chief of Naval Operations is the head of the military forces 
of the Navy and the Commandant of the Marine Corps is the military head of the 
Marine Corps which is a separate entity within the Department of the Navy. 

The most recent legislative history on this point was the Unifieation Act and 
the amendments thereto which were made in 1949. Subsection 206 (a) of the 
National Security Act, as amended, reads in part as follows: 

“The term ‘Department of the Navy’ as used in this Act shall be construed to 
mean the Department of the Navy at the seat of government; the headquarters, 
United States Marine Corps; the entire operating forces of the United States 
Navy, including Naval Aviation, and of the United States Marine Corps, including 
the reserve components of such forces * * *” 

This recently enacted legislation again reiterates the fact that the Marine Corps 
is a separate entity from the operating forces of the United States Navy. As 
such it does not come under the Chief of Naval Operations. When marines are 
assigned by the Commandant to the operating forces of the Navy then they come 
under the command of the Chief of Naval Operations. You will recall that in 
section 206 (c) of the act, quoted above, one of the requirements on the “United 
States Marine Corps, within the Department of the Navy,” is to “provide Fleet 
Marine Forces of combined armies * * * for services with the fleet * * *” 

Now, it would appear that with the law being as it is, this objection cannot 
stand up. There is no way that the points of view of the Marine Corps can be 
made know except through one who has no legal responsibility for the Marine 
Corps. 

The opponents to this proposition also argue that the Chief of Naval Operations 
represents the points of view of the Marine Corps. We feel that this is an 
impossiblity. A naval officer is by nature, profession, and training a deep-water 
sailor. Very few, if any of them, have the detailed knowledge of the require- 
ments of ground warfare which is inherent in the type of operations assigned 
by law to the Marine Corps. Therefore,’ the Chief of Naval Operations cannot 
represent the points of view of the Marine Corps because he is not qual fied to 
do so. To argue that he is qualified, is to argue that you don’t need admirals 
or generals but that one man knows enough to solve the problems of all four 
specialized services. In the absence of this knowledge the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations can only rely on the technical knowledge of the Chief of Staff Army and 
the Chief of Staff Air Force. The Army certainly does not feel the Chief of 
Naval Operations has these qualifications. It is interesting to note that in the 
House Armed Service report dated March 1, 1950, they pointed out that General 
Bradley testified that the Navy did not understand ground warfare. 

Mr. President, I submit that if ever a man would be hopelessly lost in his 
endeavors to best represent the Marine Corps it would be the Chief of Naval 
Operations while exposed to the blandishments and desires of his contempo- 
raries on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In fact, this is one reason why the Marine 
Corps has been held down to its present size. 

Another argument, used by the opponents, I mention only since it has been 
repeated so often. That is if the Commandant is put on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, that you might as well appoint the Quartermaster General, the Chief of 
Finance, and others. Now, Mr. President, I refer again to the statutory require- 
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ments placed upon the Marine Corps for important combatant and training func- 
tions within our Military Establishment. I know of no similar requirements that 
are placed on any other organizations than the Army, Navy, Air Corps, and 
Marine Corps. The heads of three of the military services are on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The head of the fourth is not. Chiefs of bureaus in these serv- 
ices are not in the same category. I hesitated to dignify this particular argu- 
ment by even mentioning it. However, since it has been repeated so many times 
I felt that I should, in fairness to those who would rely on it, see that it receives 
the consideration that it deserves. It has. 

I have made an honest and sincere effort to analyze the various arguments 
against this section and I am forced toe the conclusion that they stem from two 
sources. 

First, I think it is opposed by those persons who do not want to see the 
Marine Corps have any representative which might protect it from their desires 
which I have discussed above and, second, I reluctantly am foreed to the con- 
clusion that the Chief of Naval Operations does not want to see another mem- 
ber from his own department, even though he is not under his command, serve 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. There may be other reasons, Mr. President, and 
I still have an open mind on the subject. Certainly, I am convinced that these 
two reasons do exist and I submit the proposition to the Senate that we have 
no time for such positions on the part of anyone within our military establish- 
ments. 

A very strong and foreeful case for the placing of the Commandant on the 
General Chiefs of Staff was made by our colleague in the House of Representa- 
tives, the distinguished Member of Congress from Georgia, Carl Vinson. As chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Committee, he issued a report dated March 
1, 1950, under the heading of “Unification and strategy.” I will not at this 
time attempt to discuss the arguments and discussions that were brought out in 
this excellent documentation. I would, however, like to refer to a certain short 
but significant paragraph. In the summary of committee views, on page 55, 
he states as follows: 

“The Joint Chiefs of Staff structure, as now constituted, does not insure at all 
times adequate consideration for the views of all services. The committee 
will sponsor legislation to require rotation of the position of chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of staff among the services after a 2-year term, and to add the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps to the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a member 
thereof.” 

The report pointed out the strong differences of opinion that were brought 
out by various witnesses. On the one hand, the Chairman of the Joint Staff, 
General Bradley, argued that the Navy did not have an adequate comprehension 
of the problems of ground warfare. As a result he stated that Navy views must 
often be overruled in the formulation of national defense plans. The Navy ar- 
gued strongly that the Navy point of view was not being given proper considera- 
tion. The Marine Corps position was sponsored by no one. It is certainly 
clear from this report why, after a most exhaustive study, the House Armed 
Service Committee believed that the Commandant should be on the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

The addition of the Commandant to the Joint Chiefs of Staff will bring to that 
body the advice and counsel of the leader of our fourth military service. It 
will add another voice which primarily speaks in terms of the sea and maritime 
matters and therefore, will permit more balance in the decisions of the group. 
Above all, it should insure the intent of Congress being carried out on matters 
pertaining to the Marine Corps. 

Now, Mr. President, in closing this statement, I wish to sum it up as briefly as 
possible as follows: 

I have not felt it necessary to extoll the virtues or the capabilities of the 
Marine Corps. Its record speaks for itself. The Congress in carrying out 
its constitutional requirement to provide for the common defense, has indicated 
time and again that they desire a combatant Marine Corps. The executive 
branch of the Government has chosen to ignore the intent of Congress. We 
cannot stand idly by and see our defense structure weakened due to interservice 
rivalries and jealousies of the most petty nature. 

Therefore, the Congress must speak in clear and unmistakable language. By 
so doing it is not assuming the functions of an armchair strategist. It is merely 
carrying out the responsibility placed upon it by our forefathers, Speaking 
personally and for the 48 cosponsors of this legislation, I resent the methods 
of the armed services that have been used to set aside our intent in carrying out 
our responsibility. 
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I do not believe that there will be a single voice raised against the fact that 
we need a combatant Marine Corps. I do not believe that there will be a single 
ear which will listen to the arguments that will be advanced against this legis- 
lation. If that should happen I sincerely trust that the majority of us will 
debate this bill so thoroughly that the issues can be clearly understood. Then 
after the legislation is passed and becomes law that there will be no further 
question raised about what we intend so far as the Marine Corps is concerned. 

Senator SauronstaLu. Mr. Chairman, wouldn’t it be proper to put 
in the record at this time General Marshall’s letter and General Brad- 
ley’s letter? 

Senator Stennis. That has already been inserted. 

Is there anything else? 

Senator SALronstTaLh. No. 

Senator Lona. No. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Douglas. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Senator Doveias. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, thank 
you very much for the privilege of appearing before you. This bill 
as amended provides a floor of strength under the Marine Corps of 
four full-strength combat divisions and four air wings, together with 
auxiliary services, so that the floor is defined in organizational terms. 

The bill as amended provides a ceiling of not to exceed 400,000 men. 
It is estimated that four divisions, four air wings, and other compo- 
nent elements can be supplied with a total force of about 300,000 
men and that by the addition of 102,000 men we can get two additional 
divisions above the two which we already have. 

I may say, Mr. Chairman, that this bill has not been initiated by the 
Marine Corps. It was instead initiated by Members of the Senate and 
Members of the House of Representatives, who gathered together, 
discussed this matter for well over a year, introduced various other 
bills, and finally this last winter reached an agreement upon this par- 
ticular bill. 

I then circulated a letter to all Members of the Senate explaining 
the bill, and 43 other Members of the Senate, or just short of a major- 
ity of the Senate, are cosponsors of this particular measure. 

‘Senator Krrauver. That letter may be made a part of the record. 

(The letter referred to above is as follows :) 


My Dear SENATOR: I am enclosing the draft of a proposed bill which I deem of 
such urgency and importance to our national security that I am inviting you to 
join me in its introduction. I recognize that as a former marine I will be sus- 
pected of being a little prejudiced in my proposal, I freely admit the charge. 
However, the Congress has consistently over a period of years endeavored to 
insure our country having at its disposal the services of an effective, combatant 
Marine Corps. 

Notwithstanding the intention of Congress, which has been expressed in many 
ways, there have been continuing efforts on the part of certain of the other serv- 
ices to destroy the Marine Corps as an effective, combatant force. The situation 
has now reached such a critical state that only through a clear and unequivocal 
directive from the Congress can we be certain that its desires, which are the 
desires of the American people, will be followed. The Marine Corps, proportion- 
ately, has never been a large organization. It has always been a most economical 
and efficient part of our fighting forces. There is every reason to believe that 
more than ever we need the’combat ability which the Marine Corps has again 
demonstrated in Korea. 
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The reason why this legislation is imperative at the present time is manyfold.. 
Basically, it stems from the fact that while the other services are expanding 
tremendously in organizational structure, the Marine Corps is being held practi- 
cally to the same level that it had at the start of Korean hostilities. The Army is 
being authorized a large number of combatant divisions, approximately 28 in 
number. The Air Force, which was only recently operating with 48 groups, is 
now being authorized well over a hundred. The Navy is expanding and breaking 
its combatant vessels out of lay-up at an extremely rapid rate. The United States 
Marine Corps, which had two divisions at the start of the Korean War, is being: 
permitted to organize only one additional combat team. Its proven close air 
support squadrons are not even being expanded to the 24 squadrons which are: 
required for the two divisions. They are being held at 21 squadrons. 

This is not happenstance; it merely is an implementation of the philosophy 
which certain of the other services have been preaching for a long time. It is 
my firm conviction, as stated above, that this is not what the Congress has 
intended, and I intend to push vigorously for this legislation which I hope we can 
join in introducing. 

You will note that there are two sections of the bill. The first provides that 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps shall be a member of the Joint Chiefs of’ 
Staff. This will place two voices trained in naval and amphibious matters in an 
organization which is now dominated by services that have little knowledge of, 
or interest in, the problems of naval warfare. Second, it will bring to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff the voice of an expert in amphibious matters which, notwith- 
standing statements made by the other services as to its obsolescence, has proven. 
again in Korea to be a vital part of modern warfare. Third, it will permit a 
Marine voice in the highest military councils of our country which should obviate: 
the necessity of constant congressional intervention to preserve the Marine 
Corps. 

The second section provides that the Marine Corps shall be maintained at not 
less than four divisions of ground troops with necessary supporting ground 
forces and four wings or 75 squadrons of Marine aviation. In order to make- 
certain that the Marine Corps does not become too large or in effect “a second 
land army,” the total number of officers and men that can be in the Marine Corps. 
at any one time is limited to 400,000. This is 85,000 less than their maximum 
strength in World War II. It is probable that they could maintain five divisions 
out of this total if so authorized by the Congress. 

I think I should point out to you that this bill may be opposed by the Admin- 
istration and, certainly, by some of the other services. If enacted, I am con- 
vinced that it will insure a strong nucleus of ready troops, capable of performing 
in the Marine tradition. The military value to our country cannot be over esti- 
mated and it should result in a more economical military establishment. 

I sincerely trust that you will join me and many other Senators whe have 
already indicated that they will support this legislation. 

Faithfully yours, 
Pau. H. Dova.as. 


Senator Doveras. I want to emphasize again that I have never con- 
sulted with the Commandant of the Marine Corps about this measure,. 
that I have never sought out any member of the Marine Corps, that 
the official Marine Corps has no share in either the drafting of this 
measure or in any promotional work which has been done on its be- 
half. 

Last. January before I introduced the measure, I addressed a letter 
to the Secretary of the Navy, explaining what we were doing, which 
I should like to read, dated January 12: 

DEAK SECRETARY MATTHEWS: I am sending you a personal copy of a proposed 


bill which I intend introducing in the Senate with the support of many of my 
brother Senators. 

I am well aware that there has been opposition in the past to such a méasure ; 
however, I believe events in Korea bear out the absolute necessity for such legis- 
lation. 

No one in the Marine Corps has rquested or suggested that I sponsor such leg- 
islation. This is purely a personal matter and one on which I have unshakable- 


convictions. 
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I hope that you will find it possible to give me the benefit of your support in 
-securing the enactment of such legislation in the best interests of our country 
-and an adequate preparedness program, 

Although the letter to Secretary Matthews was dated January 12, 
I have never received an acknowledgment of that letter although 
some days ago I checked with the Office of the Secretary of the Navy 
and found that a copy of my letter was in the files of the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, had we wished, it would have been possible for us 
to have brought scores of witnesses here to testify in behalf of this 
bill, but we know that to have done so would have swamped the com- 
mittee with work at a time when you have many other grave prob- 
lems. 

So we want to have a minimum of witnesses and to strip the issue 
down to essentials, because we know the heavy burden which you as 
Senators and particularly as members of this committee must bear. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that fundamentally what we have here is 
a conflict between Congress and the public, on the one hand, and the 
Executive and the Department of Defense, upon the other. 

I think the Congress, acting for the public, has again and again 
shown its desire for a strong, ready, and combatant Marine Corps; 
and while I do not wish to BS ewes in what I say, I think it 


has also been evident, as I shall try to show from the record, that 
the Department of Defense under the influence in the main of the 
Army General Staff has not wished to have a strong combatant 
Marine Corps, has done its best to prevent it, and that it intends, 
so far as we can tell, to prevent the Marine Corps from becoming 


Senator Stennis. Why is that true, Senator ? 

Senator Dovenas. I think I can develop that as I go on. 

Senator Srennis. You need not answer now, then. Proceed. 

Senator Dovetas. I do want to make this statement: that I am 
sure that the members of the Army General Staff have proceeded 
from the best motives in their belief that they know what is best for 
the country, and I want to make it clear that I am not question- 
ing either their sincerity or their patriotism. 

I think they have been mistaken. I think that they have tried to 
reverse the opinion of Congress, but I think they have done so in the 
belief that they knew better than Congress and the country. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the fundamental purpose of this bill is to meet 
the need for a strong fighting force in readiness, This country 
needs such a force for certain emergencies. We believe, without being 
vainglorious, that the Marines have and will meet this need, Prior 
to 1933 the field for such action was primarily in the Caribbean, and 
the Marine Corps met those tests in Nicaragua, in Haiti, and Santo 
Domingo. But now, as the Senator from Georgia has stated, and 
as the Senator from New York emphasized in his statement, our 
country is committed to carry out police actions under the United 
Nations, to repel aggression whenever it occurs. If this, pledge is 
to be effective, we must have a force in readiness which can quickly 
and immediately take the field. The Marine Corps is generally com- 
bat loaded. It is ready to move out if not on an instant’s notice at 
least on a day’s notice or on a few days’ notice. That is its historic 
record, and that is its present achievement. 
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Senator Lone. It is completely conceivable that there could be a 
lot of such situations in which the Marine Corps might be the only 
force of the United States engaged in action. 

Senator Dovenas. That is correct, in police actions. 

Now, we are not trying to decrease the role or function of the Army. 
I want to make that clear. We believe that the Army is needed for 
mass warfare, for world wars, for wars of appreciable magnitude. 
But because it is a large organization, it is difficult for it to get its 
divisions quickly into action when emergencies break out. 

I would like to point out that since this bill now provides that the 
size of the Marine Corps is not to exceed 400,000 men, our Army 
friends should not have any fears that we are trying to build up a 
second competitive land army. What we want is a force in readi- 
ness to bear the initial shock of an attack. 

Then, as the Army gathers its forces, it can come in and then in the 
event of a world war, we ask for the right in a minor capacity to fight 
alongside of the Army—and we submit on our record we have not 
done too badly. 

Senator SanronsraLy. Senator Douglas, may I ask a question at 
that point, or would you prefer that I wait until later? 

Senator Doveras. That is all right. 

Senator Sauronstatn. I was reading the bill and comparing it with 
the act as it now is. The act as it now is says land combatants serv- 
ice forces and such aviation as may be organic therein. Your bill 
would change that to four full-strength combat divisions, four. full- 
strength air wings, and such other land combat aviation and other 
services as may be organic therein. 


Then you add this statement : 


And the personnel strength of the Regular Marine Corps shall be maintained 
at not more than 400,000. 

Senator Doverias. That is correct. 

Senator SatronsraLL. What do those words add? It struck me that 
you could under those words have four divisions and then perhaps 
cut them down to just skeleton divisions. 

I wondered if you said that the words “four full-strength combat 
divisions”—whether that didn’t have an indication of strength and 
that these other words hurt rather than helped the situation. 

Now, you put them in as a sort of sop to show that you aren’t going 
to try to have a second army. 

Senator Doveras. Not a sop, but as assurance that we are not try- 
ing to build up a second army. But, secondly, it does permit the pos- 
sibility of expansion without new legislation from the approximately 
300,000 needed to field four full-strength divisions up to 400,000, so 
that if an emergency developed, the addition of the phrase “not more 
than 400,000” would permit say another division plus a hrigade to be 
added. 

This is not mandatory, however. A1l that is made mandatory is the 
floor of four divisions and four air wings. 

Senator SatronstautL. The four? 

Senator Dove.as. The floor. 

Senator Satronstat.. That means that all the service troops, all 
the division slice, so to speak, would be outside of these forces. 

Senator Doveas. Yes; but I think we can submit tables to show that 
four full-strength divisions of service age will not total more than 
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approximately three hundred or three hundred and five thousand men. 

Senator SALronstauu. I just wondered whether all limits for the 
time being were taken off, whether those words, if this bill becomes law, 
then you would limit the marines where all other units are taken off. 

Senator Doveias. We are not afraid that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
will give to the Marine Corps an excessive number of men. Our fear 
is that the Joint Chiefs of Staff will not provide an adequate number 
of men for the Marine Corps. 

Senator SavronstaLL. What I was trying to bring out was it seemed 
to me those words injured what you were trying to do rather than 
helped. 

Senator Dove.as. I think it is an assurance to the people that we 
will not go above 400,000. In other words, we will have not only a 
floor but a ceiling, and also that if an emergency arises, it gives greater 
fiexibility than would be given if we had a mere four divisions which 
would be both floor and ceiling, or be a prescribed figure. 

Mr. Chairman, without disparaging our Army friends, I would like 
to say in all modesty that I think per 100,000 men you can get more 
fire power out of the Marine Corps than out of the Army, and I have 
some figures which I should like to submit in this connection. 

First, I would like to point out that it is quite well known—and I 
think admitted by the Army General Staff—that for every 100,000 
men in the Army they get only about 23,000 in combat units, and that 
in turn those 23,000 ine cludes headquarters units within divisions and 
it doesn’t measure the actual number of men carrying rifles or using 
machine guns or mortars inside the division. 

Without reflecting on the Army, I want to submit that it is top- 
heavy with service forces both outside of the division and inside the 
division. 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Douglas, so that we can have this before 
us, is this in your prepared statement ? 

Senator Dove.as. I have some figures on the fire power inside the 
division, but what I would like to discuss is the over-all 

Senator Kerauver. I was going to suggest that this be put into 
the record. 

Senator Doveras. I should be glad to have it included in the record. 

Senator Kerauver. That is the comparison of organizational 
strengths of the marine division as against the Army infantry division. 

Senator Dovanas. That is a comparative table of organization of 
the Army division as compared to the marine division. 

Senator Keravuver. It will be made a part of the record at this point, 
if you so desire. 

Senator Dovatas. Yes. 

(The document referred to above is as follows:) 





1. COMPARISON OF ORGANIZATIONAL STRENGTHS, MARINE DIVISION—ARMY 
INFANTRY DIVISION 


Marine ’ hy ° Total Army Difference 
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2. COMPARISON OF WEAPONS 
MARINE DIVISION—ARMY INFANTRY DIVISION 


Carbine, cal. .30, M2 

Flame thrower, portable, M2-2 

Gun, machine, cal. .30 Browning, M1917A1 

Gun, machine, cal. .30, Browning, M1919A4, flexible 

Gun, machine, cal. .50, Browning, M2, heavy barrel, flexible 

Gun, submachine, cal. .45, Thompson, M1A1 

Howitzer, 105mm, M2A1, w/carriage Howitzer, 105mm, M2A2 

Howitzer, 155mm M1, w/carriage, M1Al__..__..__-- ladies Ie toc stains ip slices 
Launcher, rocket, 3.5’’, M20 


Rifle, automatic, cal. .30, Browning, M1918A2_ 
Rifle, U. 8. cal. .30, M1 

Rifle, 75mm, M20 

Shotgun, Winchester, riot type, 12 gage, M1912 
Tank, medium, M443, w/POA flame thrower 
Tank, medium, M26 

Vehicle, tank recovery, M32B3 








3. COMPARISON OF MOTOR TRANSPORT 
MARINE DIVISION—ARMY INFANTRY DIVISION 





! All types. 


Note.—The above data is inaccurate in some details because of constantly changing T/O and T/E. It 
is indicative of the general relationship. 


Senator Kerauver. What is the source of the information shown? 

Senator Dovetas. This has been taken from the table of organiza- 
tion of the Marine Corps and the comparable table of organization for 
the Army division and the respective tables of equipment, namely 
the T/E’s as well as T/O’s. 

Senator SauronsTaLt. This would be the actual fighting division in 
each case and would not include the division slice, so to speak, be- 
hind it? 

Senator Doveras. That is correct. May I start the other way and 
show the comparative division slices of the Army and the Marine 
Corps and then come to the comparative overheads and comparative 
fire power within the division later. 

Our division is about 18 percent larger than an Army division, hav- 
ing a total, as you will see from this table, of 22,343 as compared to 
the Army division of 18,804. 

Senator Lone. What is that figure in the second column? 

Senator Doveias. Those are in the main the medical battalion, the 
corpsmen in the regiment, and the medical battalion plus such seabees 
as may be sttached. 

Senator Lone. Naval personnel attached to the Marine division ? 

Senator Dovatas. Yes. 

Senator Lone. Who could serve as well in the Navy as in the Marine 
Corps? 
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Senator Doveras. That is right. 

Senator Lone. Technically they are not under the Marine Corps; is 
that right? 

Senator Dovexas. That is right, but they are under the command 
of the commanding general of the division. They are included in the 
figures of strength which I give. 

Now I think you will find that for each 18,900-man division the 
Army must have 75,000 men. Adjusting this figure to take into account 
the fact that the Marine division is 18 percent larger, it is apparent 
that the Army would require a total of 75,000 plus 18 percent, or 
88,500, to put the equivalent of a Marine division in the field. 

Senator Lone. y is that necessary that the Army have that many 
men in addition? Are those figures undisputed ? 

Senator Doveuas. I think they will not be substantially disputed. 
We can check them. 

Senator Lone. What are all the men for, supply corps, personnel 
services ¢ 

Senator Doveias. Supply Corps, Ordnance, headquarters units, and 
so forth, attached to the corps. I don’t know whether—corps troops 
would not be regarded as part of the Army combat forces, not at least 
on the divisional level. 

Senator Lone. That is an amazing number, to have 75,000 in addi- 
tion to the 18,000. 

Senator Dovenas. No; that is a total of 75,000. 

Senator Lone. They have to have 75,000 in order to have 18,000 
in the front line? 

Senator Doveras. That is right. I think General Marshall has 


said the great weakness of the Army is the overhead which it has in 
supply and service troops. 
ow, as I say, the Army would require a total of 88,500 men to ae 


the equivalent of a Marine division, which is 22,300, in the field; but 
each Marine division is supported by a Marine air wing of three 
groups. The Air Force wing consists of only one combat air group 
and its base. To provide the same support that the three-group 
Marine air wing provides to a division three Air Force wings totaling 
15,000 men in the theater of operations must be added to the 88,500 
men the Army requires. 

The total Army and Air Force strength, therefore, the Army and 
Air Force strength required to field the equivalent of a Marine division, 
with its accompanying air wing, is therefore 103,500 men. 

This memorandum I have was prepared some time back when the 
Marine Corps-had a strength of 166,000. That provided two divisions 
and two air wings of three groups each. 

From this figure we must subtract 14,000 men serving with the 
Navy as security forces and ship’s detachments, since the Army per- 
forms no comparable functions. 

We must subtract also something over 10,000 men, who are in avia- 
tion but not in the operating forces, leaving a total of 141,000 men, 
which divided by two Marine divisions, gives a figure of 70,500 men 
per Marine division. 

I want to point out that this figure is 32 percent less than the 103,500 
men required by the Army and Air Force to field an equivalent air- 
ground team. 
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_ Even if we do not make these additions and take the entire,Marine 
Corps as at the time I es that memorandum, 166,000, we would 
y 83,000 as compared to the Army figure of 


have a division slice of on 
103,000, or 19 percent less. 

Senator Sanronsratn. Those are comparable figures on Red Cross, 
stretcher bearers, and 

Senator Douvenas. It doesn’t include Red Cross. 

Senator Sanronstati. Cooking and everything? 

Senator Doueuas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sauronstatn. Everything that goes up. As far as you can 
make out as an intelligent man 

Senator Dove.as. ‘Allegedly intelligent. 

Senator Satronstau. Those are absolutely comparable / 

Senator Kerauver. Let the record show Senator Douglas is an in- 
telligent man. 

Senator Sauronstanu. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Doveras. I think this indicates, outside of the combat divi- 
sions, the Marine Corps has less fat and less overhead. 

Now let’s take the situation inside a combat division, indicated by 
these tables of organization. 

For instance, look at the M-1 rifleman, who, after all, bears the brunt 
of an attack and takes the brunt of the casualties. An Army division 
has 6,913 men carrying an M-~1 rifle. The Marine division has 8,748, 
or 1,835 more men. 

Now it is true that a Marine division is 18 percent larger than the 
Army division, but if my arithmetic is correct, we have 27 percent more 
riflemen. 

Now, even if you take carbines—and the boys with carbines gener- 
ally are not as much up in the front ranks as the men with the M—l’s— 
we furnish 9,470 men with carbines compared to the Army with 7,474, 
or about 2,000 more men with carbines. The Marine division has 903 
Browning automatic rifles compared with 412 in an|Army division and 
98 submachine guns whereas the Army has none. 

Now let’s take the light machine gun.. We have 575 caliber; .30 
Browning light machine guns, as compared with the Army figure of 
160, or 3% times as many light machine guns. 

Now, it is true they have a few more caliber .50 machine guns. I 
think however that you will find those are primarily used in the anti- 
aircraft battalion attached to an Army division, The .50 caliber gun, 
of course, is of little or no use in an attack, and in modern warfare it is 
not of such great use in defense. 

We have more flame throwers. We have 111 portable’ flame.throw-: 
ers, while there are no flame throwers in an Army division, 

Look at our tanks. We have nine flame-thrower tanks as compared 
to no flame thrower tanks in the Army. 

Where then does the Army personnel go?, I would:like to have you 
look at transportation figures. t 

We have down:a total of 2,409 self-propelled tehioleb, etdhibinis ar- 
tillery, of course, compared to 3,800 in the Army. They have i, 400, 
more jeeps, trucks, and: so forth, than.we have. 

Well; those vehicles require drivers ; so you will find: the motor rene 
port elements and service elements much larger; in the percentage of 
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riflemen much less in the Army division than in the Marme division. 
This distribution may be adapted to European warfare, where you 
have highways, but it certainly doesn’t function in rough ground, 
which is particularly true of Korea, and which will be particularly 
true of cases where police action is needed. 

So we want to submit that the Marine Corps gets much more fire 
power out of a hundred thousand men than the Army. I say that 
without disparagement to the Army. 

Senator Lone. The more vehicles you have the more you need roads. 

Senator Doveuas. I don’t think we marines get as much fire power 
as we should, because I was adjutant of our division, and the only 
battalion in our division which was over strength was headquarters 
battalion. We are not a hundred percent perfect, but I do say we 
strain toward the goal much more closely than our sister service. 

Senator Lone. It goes without saying the more vehicles you have 
the more highways you need and the more fuel and equipment you 
need to keep the vehicles going. 

Senator Boracis Yes. This may be an ungracious thing to say, 
but I think you will find the Army is somewhat road-bound. I will 
not say muscle-bound, but road-bound. We are much more mobile. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have worked out some figures on costs. That 
is a difficult thing to measure, but I think it is accurate. 

I would like to submit them for the record. 

Taken as of 1939 and 1948, we have included and charged to the 
Marine Corps hospital costs and other services normally furnished by 
the Navy. So we tried to be as inclusive as we can be. 

We find that in 1948 the average cost per enlisted man in the Marine 
Corps was $4,300. The average cost per man in the Army was $5,900. 

I will submit those tables in detail. So that we say that the tax- 
payer gets more from the Marine Corps per dollar spent. He not 
only gets more firepower out of each 100,000 men, but each man of 
that 100,000 cost the taxpayer appreciably less, according to my figures, 
nearly 30 percent less. 

Senator Satronstaty. Mr. Chairman, isn’t the answer to that, or 
isn’t an answer to that, that the Army has included in its figures, 
using that word again, the whole division slice? 

Senator Dovatas. No. 

Senator SauronstaLtut. Whereas, in the Marine Corps the Navy is 
carrying part of that burden. 

Senator Doveras. We use as our divisor the total number of men 
in the Marine Corps and our costs take in our overhead as well. We 
included the medical and hospital, we included signal, engineers, 
ordnance, chemical service. We included air service. So that—— 

Senator SarronsTaLt. Quartermaster ? 

Senator Douetas. Yes. 

Senator Satronstautu. Clothing and all? 

Senator Dovetas. Clothing and equipment, and not merely the 
items purchased by the Marine Corps, but also cost of items furnished 
to the Marine Corps, whether purchased by the Marine Corps or not. 

I will submit this table for the record. 

Senator Keravver. Is that a table that can be put in the record? 

Senator Dovetas. I do not think it is classified. 

Senator Keravuver. It is not classified ? 
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Senator Dovetas. I do not think it is classified. 

Senator SarronsTa.. I say most respectfully, from listening up in 
this committee, I don’t know whether the committee members will 
agree with me, but those figures are so far apart as to make it awfully 
hard for me to believe them. 

Senator Doveuas. If there are errors in the figures, I want them 
pointed out. My intention is to get comparable figures. 

Senator Keravver. Let the table be made a part of the record at this 

int. 

(The table referred to above is as follows :) 
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Eaplanation of 1939 obligations 
Pay: 
2ay, Marine Corps 
PAY GE C1Vir CeCe, BEATING COMDG.....0. enc mceceson see ee<= 


Total 


Subsistence 
Pay, Marine es LO Sa Aiea SE is ee ee 


Clothing and equipage: 
ey, NT Sah i ew ce Sine tabs pekinese 
General expenses, Marine C orps: 
Laundry service $41, 909 
Clothing 1, 012, 630 
Ewines G0 MOE... oon ene ke 6, 831 
Camp garrison equipage and supplies__-_--~_-- $29, 682 


Total 


Regular supplies : 
General expenses, Marine Corps: 

Forage 

Military supplies and equipment 

Less : 
Prison OG medals... anc doaaeece $6, 831 
Signal 
Recreation 

62, 642 


Purchase, installation and maintenance of utilities____—- 
Stationery, office furniture, and supplies____.___-__-_-_-_- 


Total 


Transportation of things: 
General expenses, Marine Corps: 
Packaging and crating and materials therefor 
Transportation of things 


Medical and hospital care: Medical Department, Navy 
Welfare: General expenses, Marine Corps, recreation 


Organized Reserve: 
Rs BEE hid Rete aie Scab aes sniae “e 
ey; SI UI Mas hia coc dggr icteric mpc en nip nite pd anes 
General expenses, Marine Corps, Marine Corps Reserve 


Total 
a ne waa Be 


Travel: 
Pay, Marine Corps 
General expenses, Marine Corps: 
Transportation of troops, recruiting $318, 619 
Less: Miscellaneous recruiting expense 29, 115 


Housing and facilities: General expenses, Marine Corps, repair of 
TOO i on a i a i a ae ne Eh ia fo ec mc emenndennncenien tee 
Re RR SR, TI hited ha sacs Jc etka blebs dn cer shhh onsen ea 


$16, 301, 216 
315, 033 


16, 616, 249 


412, 021 
2, 492, 538 


2, 904, 559 


244, 938 


1, 391, 052 


1, 635, 990 


13, 925 


738, 615 
413, 799 
99, 877 


1, 261, 216 


47, 728 
237, 019 


284, 747 
474, 519 
4 527 


763, 400 
1, 387, 378 
274, 411 


2, 425, 189 


37, 246, 852 


375, 577 


7, 371, 249 
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Explanation of 1939 obligations—Continued 


Signal, Engineering, Ordnance, and Chemical: 
Ordnance and Ordnance Stores, Navy-..-~-----.----.-----.-- $955 
Maintenance of Bureau of Ships (electronics) 103, 000 
General expenses, Marine Corps: 
Telephone and telegraph service and equip- 
TRG sai Sothys $31, 909 


80, 193 
1, 138, 733 


Miscellaneous: 
General expenses, Marine Corps 8, 542, 981 
Less: 

Provisions $2, 492, 538 
Clothing 1, 012, 630 
Military supplies and equipment 796, 257 
Camps and garrison equipage and supplies__- 329, 682 

Purchase, installation, and maintenance of 
a a ua 413, 799 
Stationery, office furniture, and ‘supplies susie 99, 8ST7 
Packing and crating and materials therefor.— 47, 728 
Transportation. of things_.....-.--~-...i4.— 237,019 
POO i) oat iia keieatedie kiaxeiad EAS 13, 925 
Transportation of troops_ Es ee ae 289, 504 
I oT nluenivel 460, 068 
Laundry service 41, 909 
Telephone and telegraph and equipment 31, 909 
Besine Corpse Reserve... f 274, 411 
we 5, 541, 256 


Total : F 2,001, 725 


Erplanation of 1948 estimated obligations 
“Pay! 
Pay, Marine Corps__-_--. J __.... $189, 204, 100 
Pay of civil-ferce, Marine C Rr ticipnnlecesiiiscct nee sash A 2, 460, 000 


Total , 664,.100 


Subsistence : 
Pay, Marine Corps__- 979, 900 
General expenses, Marine Corps, provisions. su , 720, 000 


Total__. feo! 83. 699, 900 


Clothing and equipage : 
General @Xpenses, Marine Corps: 
Laundry serviee 300, 000 
ts "eit RA Se a RR na AS NSE 19, 980, 000 
Prive ABO MC0O1SG  o<i5 5 cccce wns nn wee DU uel 100, 000 
Camp and garrison equipage and supplies... 222222 211 1, 558, 000 


USES a Fic aa elects be alecdates sa as ath ieamatire ead ae ciasaey 21, 938, 000 
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Explanation of 1948 estimated obligations—Continued 


Regular supplies: 
General expenses, Marine Corps: 


FMF: 
Engineering 
Ordnance 
Signal 


5, 991, 832 


Purchase, installation and maintenance of utilities 
Stationery, office furniture and supplies_.._._......---..- 


Transportation of things: 
General expenses, Marine Corps: 
Packing and crating and materials therefor 
Transportation of things 


Welfare: General expenses, Marine Corps, recreation___~- scuuuly 


Travel: 
Pay, Marine Corps 
General expenses, Marine Corps: 
Transportation of troops, recruiting 
Less: MiSdéallaneous .recruiting. expenses -_-_ 


Housing and facilities : General expenses, Marine Corps, repairs of 
barracks 
Air Corps: Aviation, Navy 


Signal, Engineering, Ordnance and Chemical: 
Ordnance and Ordnance Stores, Navy 
Maintenance ef Bureau of Ships (electronics) 
General expenses, Marine Corps: 

Telephone and telegraph service and equip- 


Engineering 
Ordnance 
Signal 
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Explanation of 1948 estimated obligations—Continued 


Miscellaneous: 
General Expenses, Marine Corps 
Less : 
Provisions 


Military supplies and equipment 
Camp and garrison equipage and supplies__ 
Purchase, installation and maintenance of 
utilities 
Stationery, office furniture and supplies__.. 1, 097, 000 
Packing and crating and materials therefor__ 715, 000 
Transportation of things 10, 500, 000 
Forage 35, 000 
Transportation of Croope..........-.2......~- 8, 213, 000 
3, 000, 000 
Laundry service 300, 000 
Telephone and telegraph service and equip- 
413, 000 
8, 500, 000 
95, 296, 000 


34, 704, 000 


Organized Reserve: 
Aviation, Navy 12, 250, 000 
Sn OI i nies tia eneenlfign tateaeieipiy 10, 000, 000 
General expenses, Marine Corps, Marine Corps Reserve 3, 500, 000 


Total 25. 750, 000 


as Dine CREAR OOT CUNO ii ei eck cosine we cierreotenicereerenm cies 445, 028, 008 
SUBSTANTIATION OF Cost F1iGURES, MARINE VERSUS ARMY 


(Source) 


The comparison in question was based on figures for fiscal years 1939 and 
948. 

The cost figures for the Marine Corps were taken from the Navy Department 
budgets requested by the President for the years in question. The figures for 
the Army were taken from a table appearing in the Congressional Record of 
February 21, 1947, page 1270. 

Since the two sets of figures were based on different budget structures, one 
had to be translated for purposes of comparison. Accordingly, the Army 
structure was adopted for purposes of analysis. For each subhead in the 
Army structure it was necessary to go through the Navy Department budget 
and extract those items (from the Marine Corps and Navy Bureau appro- 
priations) which contributed to the support of the Marine Corps under that 
particular heading. 

Thus, for the subhead “Signal, Engineering, Ordnance, and Chemical,” it was 
necessary to extract items from three separate Navy Department appropriations 
to determine the total amount to be spent to support the Marine Corps under this 
particular heading in 1948: 


From the Navy Bureau of Ordnance appropriation (from justifica- 

From the Navy Bureau of Ships appropriation (Marine share of 
Bureau of Ships appropriation for electronics) 

From the appropriation “General expenses, Marine Corps” (a justifi- 
cation as submitted) 


a Shan Nhe ci ea cs ce ae lee sch ememsaie ob vs pine gacereh cern 27, 773, 989 


82535—51——-3 
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The total of $27,773,989 is the amount shown for the Marine Corps in the 
comparative table, under the heading “Signal, Engineering, Ordnance, and 
Chemical.” 

The total budget for the Marine Corps, as shown in the comparison, includes 
all direct appropriations to the Marine Corps and all appropriations for Navy 
bureaus which were to be spent for the direct support of the corps. The only 
items of expense not charged against the Marine Corps in this comparison are 
those items of overhead expense which do not lend themselves readily to analysis. 

If we arbitrarily assume that the Marine Corps should bear a sixth share of 
the expense of the Office of the Secretary of the Navy (i. e., in proportion to 
relative strength), that the Marine Corps should bear a sixth share of the 
operating expenses of the several Navy bureaus; and that the operating expenses 
of the bureaus are typified by the $4,000,000 requested by the Bureau of Ordnance 
for this purpose; then the following additional expense, not shown in the com- 
parison, should be charged to the Marine Corps in 1948: 


One-sixth of the applicable costs of the Office of the Secretary of the 
Navy (including “Miscellaneous expenses, Navy,” and “Research, 
Navy,” among other items) 
One-sixth of the operating expenses of the several Navy bureaus... 4, 670,000 


Total ‘ .. 13, 670, 000 


(This figure is, if anything, high, as few bureaus contribute anything like 
one-sixth of their effort to the support of the Marine Corps. Moreover, such 
support is offset to some extent by the contribution of personnel services which 
the Marine Corps makes to their operation.) 

Since the strength of the Marine Corps in 1948 was 97,500, the additional 
amount to be added to the per capita cost of the corps to take “hidden overhead” 
into account, amounts to 13,670,000/97,500, or approximately $140. If this 
amount is added to the per capita Cost shown in the comparison for 1948, that 
cost rises from $4,300 to only $4,440. The comparison for 1948 is then: Marine, 
$4,440; soldier, $5,967. 

Senator Doveias. I would now like to point out the Marine Corps 
has rendered valuable service by specializing in amphibious warfare. 
I noted in his testimony last October before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee General Bradley commented that he had participated in two 
of the largest amphibious landings on record, presumably Salerno 
and Normandy, and that it was not on record there about any marines 
at those landings. 

I would like to point out that it is my understanding that these 
landings were conducted on principles stated in an Army manual 
on the subject and that this Army manual merely took over the Navy 
and Marine Corps manual on the same subject, which had been de- 
veloped out of 20 years of experimentation by the marines in this field. 
I shall also submit for the record quotations from division histories 
showing that four of the Army divisions which made these land- 
ings were trained by Marine officers in amphibious landings, so that 
we at least laid the practical and theoretical basis upon which the 
Army proceeded and did the research work which the Army later 
applied. 

{ submit this for the record, these quotations from the Army divi- 
sional histories. 

Senator Keravver. Let this be made a part of the record. 

(The document referred to above is as follows :) 

In the European theater there was no participation by Marine units as such, 
but Salerno and Normandy were made possible because of the amphibious tech- 
niques developed by Marines prior to the war and the amphibious training 
given by Marines to such celebrated Army divisions as the First, Third, Ninth, 
Highty-first, and Nintey-sixth. 
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2. (a) United States Army in World War II, the Army Ground Forces, the 
Organization of Ground Combat Troops by the Historical Division, Department 


of the Army. 

Page 88 » parag rraph 2: “The First Joint Training Force, disbanded after the 
Carib exercise except for the joint staff, was in effect reconstituted as the Am- 
phibious Force, Atlantic Fleet, comprising the First Division and the First 
Marine Division with supporting units, and was again put under the com- 
mand of General Smith of the Marine Corps. Unity of command was vested 
in the Navy. 

Page 82, paragraph 2: “The Army is giving whole-hearted, complete and gen- 
erous support to the amphibious forces, both Atlantic and Pacific. The Third 
and Ninth Divisions have been turned over to the Navy for tactical control 
and training. Action is in process to determine and provide essential nondi- 
visional elements. 

(b) The Bighty-first Infantry Wildcat Division in World War II by the 
Highty-first Wildcat Division Historical Committee. 

Page 36, paragraph 4: “Marine Corps instruction under Brig. Gen. Harry 
K. Pickett, many of them recently back from battles in the Pacific and now on 
the staff of the Pacific Fleet Amphibious Training Command, taught the methods 
which had been bringing victory in the Pacific campaign. * * *” 

(c) The Deadeyes, the Story of the Ninety-sixth Infantry Division, published 
by the Infantry Journal Press. 


> 


Page 9, paragraph 8: “Immediately the training period veered off on a com- 
pletely new track. Amphibious warfare is a highly specialized science which 
must be superimposed on ground training, and from California came a detach- 
ment of Marine Corps experts—veterans of Pacific action—to coach the foot 
soldiers of the Ninety-sixth.” 

Senator Dove.as. I would also like to point out that the Marine 
Corps has specialized in the close air support of ground troops, other- 
wise known as tactical aviation. It has done this over the opposition 
of the Air Force, which threw its emphasis primarily upon strategic 
bombing behind the lines of enemy combat troops. The pioneer work 
and the practice of the Marine Corps in this direction has paid off 
in Korea, where the testimony is abundant that part of the success of 
the First Marine Division has been due to the fact that they have had 
an air wing with three groups and that the coordination between the 
ground forces and air forces has been close. They don’t have to wait 
too long to get an air strike, and the air support can be handled out 
of divisional headquarters, so that they don’t have to go up to Air or 
Army headquarters. With a greater air component for tactical air, 
that is, three compared to one, the position of the United States on 
land has been greatly improved. 

I now understand that the Air Force, which had previously slighted 
the development of tactical aviation, is now taking over some of the 
principles which the Marine Corps developed. So. pioneering by the 
Marine Corps is again paying dividends to our country. 

Mr. Chairman, that 1s the ‘aflirmative case which I want to develop 
for a strong Marine Corps. 

Now the question remains: Why should we do this by legislation ? 
Why should we not let it be done by administrative acts of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, whom we greatly respect ? 

Senator Lone. Before we get into that question, I would like to ask 
this: Do you believe that you would be able to get the volunteers to 
expand the Marine C ps to the point you have in mind? 

Senator Dovetas. I do. 

Senator Lone. Do you have any indication to back that up or any 
evidence to indicate that you could get enough volunteers / 

Senator Doveras. I think the Marine Corps makes an appeal to 
Americans who want to live a life of hardship and danger in the serv- 
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ice of their country and’ who do not want a life of ease. There are 
enough Americans, both young Americans and middle-aged Amer- 
icans, to fill the ranks. 

Senator Stennis. You think you can keep the esprit de corps up to 
the high level with that many ? 

Senator Doveias. The Marine Corps expanded from 18,000 in 1939 
= —e 70,000 in 1941 to 486,000 in 1944 and put 6 divisions in 
the held. 

So far as I know, there was no deterioration in quality. It was my 
privilege to be on Okinawa. when we had the Sixth Marine Division, 
the last of the divisions, on our right; and that Sixth Division was 
as magnificent a division «us any of them. They were the late comers 
with the exception of one regiment. They were just as good as any 
other division. Our division was entirely a different division from 
that which fought on Guadalcanal and the newcomers did splendidly. 

Senator Lone. The large number of volunteers that you get when 
you have a world war going on might not be the same number of 
volunteers as those when you have just a police action or a smaller 
war going on. 

Senator Doveras. I would like to state this: The quality of the 
Marine Corps does not depend in major part upon the quality of 
the men as they enter the Marine Corps. I think the average man 
who enters the Marine Corps is about the same as the average man: 
who enters the other branches of our services, but we do pride our- 
selves in giving training in conditions of hardship and expecting 
self-sacrifice, and expecting men to suffer casualties. That makes 
a tremendous appeal to people. It is the best morale builder that 
there is. It is far better than providing him with PX’s and Red 
Crosses and USO’s, and so forth. 

I think what the Marine Corps does to men happens after they 
come in the Corps. 

Senator Stennis. You think you can extend that over to this large 
number ? 

Senator Doveras. We did it in World War IT to 486,000 men, and 
all we are asking this time is four divisions and about 300,000 men, 
and the possibility of expanding to 400,000 if a more serious emer- 
gency should develop. 

Senator Lone. Suppose contrary to your expectation you do not get 
the volunteers that you would expect. Would you prefer that the 
Marine Corps be kept in limits to which men would volunteer? 

Senator Doveras. In this last war we had a sort of shotgun system 
of volunteering. That is, after December 1942, men were drafted 
and then were given the choice for a brief period of time of the service 
they wanted. That was a sort of shotgun merge of the draftee and 
the Marine Corps, and there were a great many officers in the Corps 
who thought that the spirit and efficiency of the Corps would go down. 

I think in the beginning there was a slackening at the training 
bases. The platoons which came in in the first part of 1943 were 
not up to the platoons that came in the first part of 1942, but those 
men who came in somewhat reluctantly in the early part of 1943 
went out into the combat units in 1944 and 1945 and did as well as the 
men who had gone in completely voluntarily in 1941 and 1942. 

What I feel very strongly—and I hope you won’t think me boasting 
about this—I think the Marine Corps does something to people after 
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they come in, and it does this on the basis of holding out a life of 
hardship and sacrifice and danger. Men do not want ease and safety. 
They want a life of service, hardships, and danger. 

Senator Lone. Something happens to almost any man after he 
has been in combat the first time. 

Senator Dovatas. These boys did well the first time. 

Senator Lone. There are a lot of them, however, who are better 
fighting men when they have been in combat than when they go in 
for the first time. 

Senator Doves. Certainly. 

Senator Lone. It does occur to me the Army could reasonably ob- 
ject if you permitted a man who was being drafted for the Army to 
volunteer for the Marine Corps after the Army had him, on the 
ground that you might be taking the cream of the crop, the men they 
need for their noncommissioned officers, in the Marine Corps as pri- 
vates. 

Senator Doveras. You have put your finger on a very important 
point. I am not authorized to speak for the Marine Corps. I say as 
a citizen T would be perfectly ready, if necessary, to have the Marine 
Corps take an average cross section slice of the United States, and not 
to have any so-called elite at all at the entrance, but to depend upon 
Marine Corps training to develop these men after they were once in. 

Senator Lona. If necessary to reach the number you have in mind, 
you do feel that they should take some of the drafted men if necessary 
in order to get them ¢ 

Senator Dove.as. Certainly. 

Senator Lona. Of course, the Army also would like to have the 
right, I am sure, to have themselves an elite corps within the Army. 
I recall that overseas I had occasion to serve with the Special Service 
Forces and I do think those were the most efficient troops I have ever 
served with. I have never served with the Marine Corps, I am frank 
to say, but the spirit of those troops and the efficiency of them was 
higher than any group I observed myself actually in combat. 

You would not deny the Army the right to have itself an elite corps 
within the Army if it wanted to? 

Senator Dovetas. As a matter of fact, what I term “elite” is a some- 
what snobbish and supercilious term anyway. I don’t want to discuss 
the Marine Corps as an elite corps. I say personally I would guaran- 
tee, even if we took an average cross section of the American people— 
and we are not so far from taking it now—that the Marine Corps 
training will produce men worthy of those who have served in the 
Marine Corps in the past. 

Senator Stennis. Is that opinion shared by others in the Marine 
Corps that you deal with? 

Senator Dovenas. Iam not now a member of the Corps. They will 
have to speek for themselves. 

Senator Krerauver. Senator Douglas, during the war did the draft 
boards or whoever makes the assignment of men to the branches of 
the service—did they assign any to the Marine Corps or were they all 
either volunteers directly or came into the Marine Corps after being 
given a choice? 

Senator Dovaias. They were volunteers up until about December 
1942, although even there many of them were just a jump or two ahead 
of the draft board. 
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After December 1942 and until I went overseas in May 1943, the only 
period of which I can speak—during that period men would be sum- 
moned by the draft boards and given a short period of time to enlist in 
the Marine Corps and the Navy before they were sent into the Army. 

I may say I have no desire to have that condition continue. It may 
be that the Commandant of the Marine Corps would, but so far as 
I am concerned, I would be willing to take my chances on the average 
American entering the Marine Corps and then depend on the training 
to make something more of him afterward. 

Senator Keravuver. Before you get to the next subject, we did have 
this agreement about a full committee meeting at 11:15; so we will 
have to recess the hearing of the subcommittee until 2 o’clock this 
afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 11:15 a. m. the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p. m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present : Senators Kefauver, Stennis, Long, and Saltonstall. 

Senator Srennis (presiding). I have been requested by Senator 
Kefauver that we proceed with these hearings and, as I understand, 
by consent of Senator Douglas, we now call Gen. Thomas Holcomb. 

Have a seat, sir. We are glad to have you here, General. 

Senator Kerauver (presiding). As our first witness, we have Gen. 
Thomas Holcomb of the United States Marine Corps, former Com- 
mandant of the Marines. 

General Holcomb, when were you Commandant of the Marines? 


STATEMENT OF GEN. THOMAS HOLCOMB, UNITED STATES MARINE 
CORPS (Retired) 


General Hortcoms. I was the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
from December 1, 1936, until December 31, 1948. 

Senator Kerauver. And you have been retired since 1943? 

General Hotcoms. I was retired then. 

Senator Keravuver. All right, General Holcomb; do you have a 
statement which you wish to make? 

General Hoxtcoms. I have not prepared any statement, Mr. Chair- 
man. I understood that the committee wanted to know somethin 
about the relation between the Commandant of the Marine Corps an 
the Chief of Naval Operations, and the Chief of Staff of the Army; in 
other words, to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, while I was Commandant. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, sir. If you would tell us about that, it 
would be very helpful. 

General Hotcomn. In the very easy-going and happy days after I 
was appointed until World War II started, relations, of course, were 
rather informal, and very friendly. 

The Commandant of the Marine Corps has always been very close 
to the Chief of Naval Operations. I was in and out of his office all 
the time. 

Senator Kerauver. Who was the Chief of Naval Operations? 

General Hotcoms. Admiral Standley, for a month after I was Com- 
mandant; and a very old and dear friend of mine, Admiral Leahy, 
and then a very close friend, Admiral Stark, and then Admiral King, 
whom I have known since we were both youngsters. 
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There was very little formal intercourse between the Chief of Staff 
of the Army, the Chief of Naval Operations, and the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps. We met constantly, often at social functions, 
and sometimes officially, but the first time that I ever participated in 
really formal discussions involving them all was shortly after Pearl 
Harbor, when Mr. Churchill came to Washington, accompanied by 
his staff, the First Sea Lord, and the other members of his staff. 

When conferences were held, during which the invasion of Africa 
was planned, I think, at Admiral Stark’s instigation, I was called in 
on these conferences and sat as a member of that group until the de- 
parture of Mr. Churchill; that is, from about early December until 
sometime after Christmas. 

Then, a formal organization occurred in which I was not included. 
However, because of my intercourse with Admiral Stark, I was in 
on nearly all of the discussions that took place. 

Then, there was a conference that met regularly at the White House. 
I cannot remember what it was called, but the Secretary of the Navy, 
the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the State, the Secretary of 
the Treasury participated, and Harry Hopkins. 

Senator Keravuver. Would that be the National Security Council? 

General Hotcoms. It might have been that; and the Chief of Staff 
and the Chief of Naval Operations. Admiral Stark got me in on that, 
and I was in there for a while. 

Now, that was about all the formal relations that I had with re- 
spect to discussions of the military situation on that level, until the 
—— of 1943, when an incident occurred, which bears on the general 
subject. 

I was about to become 64, which is the retiring age; but, being a 
lieutenant general, I was not subject to the retirement law. 

At that time officers of the Navy and the Marine Corps above the 
rank of major general and rear admiral did not retire at 65. 

Well, I had been commandant for 7 years, and I had never permitted 
any Marine officer above 64 to remain on active duty; so, to be con- 
sistent, I had to apply for retirement, and I thought it was the right 
thing to do. So, I did apply for retirement, and recommended the 
appointment of General Vandegrift as my successor. 

Shortly after this occurred, I was dining at the White House. It 
was July 1943, and at a general dinner given for General Giroux. 
After dinner Admiral Leahy came to me—the President always sat 
on the sofa in the room next to the dining room, and the rest of the 
people wandered around—Admiral Leahy said that the President 
wanted to see me. 

So, I went in there, sat down beside him, and he discussed my retire- 
ment, and said that he would appoint General Vandegrift, and would 
approve reluctantly my retirement, but that I must stay on duty until 
July 1; that there was not anything in this 64 idea business, as he 
put it. 

I would like to explain that the President always, in conversation 
with me, associated himself with the Marine Corps. When he was 
Assistant Secretary he had specific charge of the Marine Corps and 
always referred to the association as “we marines.” So he said, “You 
know, the first thing you know we are going to be left out of things. 
We are not represented on the Joint Chiefs of Staff.” é 
I said, “No, sir.” 
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He said, “I am going to ask you something which you can oN a 
or not as you please, but how would you like to be a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff? Well, I was rocked back on my heels, and I 
said, “Mr. President, naturally I would like it very much. 4 don’t 
know how the Joint Chiefs of Staff would feel about it.” 

Well, he sort of indicated that it did not matter very much to him 
for them to be against it, and he said, “Well, you think it over, and 
if you would like to be a member I want you to be one, because we 
marines are going to be left out, the first thing you know, if we are 
not represented.” 

I had a feeling that the retiring Commandant of the Marine Corps 
ought to get out of Washington and not be in the hair of his suc- 
cessor; so I did not want to accept this unless General Vandegrift 
liked the idea, and I wrote to him in the South Pacific, and he thought 
it was wonderful, and I then said I would be very glad to serve in that 
capacity. 

Well, that was the last I heard of it directly or officially. I heard 
repercussions of many rows on the subject, and the time dragged 
on, and finally Admiral Leahy got hold of me—all this has never 


been told before, got hold of me—and he said, “How would you like 
to serve on the Joint Strategic Planning Committee?” That is the 
committee just under the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the head of it 
was Admiral Russell Wilson, who was the Navy member; so I said 
I would like to look into it. I had been kept on duty after retiring; 
the Secretary of the Navy put me on duty the next day, and I saw 


Russell Wilson, and I said, “What do you people do, anything?” 
And he said, “Well, at times we think we are doing a real job of 
something important and at times we think we are not doing anything 
at all but,” he said, “come along and join us and maybe we can work 
something out.” And he said, “At worst it is a wonderful grand- 
stand seat to see this war from,” and I still hesitated because I still 
had the feeling that I ought to get out of Washington. 

Then Mr. Stettinius asked if I would like to go and work for the 
State Department and, as the result, I went out as Minister to South 
Africa, and spent four very happy years there, but I was actually 
designated by the President to be a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

Senator Kerauver. When you started to go to the meeting, what 
happened to you? 

General Hotcoms. I beg pardon? 

Senator Krrauver. When you started to go to the meeting, what 
happened to you? 

General Horcomr. I never started to go to the meeting. It was 
not an actual formal appointment. He asked me if I would like to 
be a member, and I said, “Yes,” and that was all that ever happened. 
I never went to a meeting. 

Senator Kerauver. Did you talk with them about it again? 

General Hotcoms. I never say him again; I talked to people who 
were talking to him, but I never saw him again alive. 

Senator Keravver. What excuse did they give you for not follow- 
ing through with the suggestion ? 

General Hotcoms. I think there was too much pressure against it. 

Senator Keravuver. From whom? 

General Hotcoms. I do not know. 
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Senator Kerauver. You just know there was pressure. 

General Hotcoms. I will tell you, Senator, at that time the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff consisted of Admiral Leahy and Admiral King from 
the Navy, General Marshall, and Hap Arnold for the Army. There 
you were, admittedly a marine coming in there. I mean it would be 
the Army feeling—and quite legitimately, I think—that if a marine 
came in there it would throw the weight a little on the Navy side, and 
I can quite understand if the Army would have opposed it. 

Admiral King always felt that he could fight a lone fight, and he 
did not think he needed any help, and he may have opposed it; I do 
not know. 

Now, the situation is different. One Navy man in there—and two, 
you may call them ground and air if you want—but there are two 
Army men. 

Senator Kerauver. You mean the Air Force and the Army ? 

General Hotcoms. Yes. I do not think it is so much a question of 
the Marine Corps being entitled to representation on it or being any 
better off. I think the Commandant of the Marine Corps can make a 
real contribution, with his background, on this level to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and that is the only ground on which I would advocate it. 

Senator Stennis. That is the question. 

Senator Kreravuver. That is the question, what contribution you feel 
you could make. What contribution do you feel you could make? 

General Hotcoms. Well, despite a statement made not long ago by 
one in high authority that there would never again be any large-scale 
amphibious operation, I think this committee will appreciate that, 
as long as oceans exist and enemies on opposite sides of them, there are 
going to be amphibious operations, and that is the Marine Corps’ spe- 
cialty, a legitimate specialty, and anyone who is made Commandant 
of the Marine Corps for a long time will be someone who has had large 
experience in amphibious operations, and I think that such a person 
can be helpful to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Satronstati. General, you have commanded the Marine 
Corps and you have made a life’s work of the armed services. Assume 
that you were sitting, or assume a Marine Corps Commandant was 
sitting, on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and assume that there came out a 
tie vote. Now, maybe the Army Chief of Staff and the Marine Corps 
Chief of Staff would vote one way and the Air and Navy another way, 
or any two combinations you want, and they came out a tie, 2 to 2. 
What would you then prefer; would you prefer to have that tie vote 
reported with recommendations on both sides to the Secretary of 
Defense for a decision and thence to the President, or would you say 
that the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff should be given a vote, 
which he does not now have? 

General Hotcoms. I would refer it to the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Sarronstauu. In other words, you would leave it to the 
Secretary of Defense, the civilian head ? 

General Hotcoms. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sauronstaty. To make a civilian decision, we wil! say 

General Hotcoms. I would. 

Senator SaironsTaLL (continuing). Between the two military 
groups ¢ 

General Hotcoms. Exactly. 
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Senator SatronsratL. Why would you not give a vote under those 
circumstances to the C hairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? Assum- 
ing a man like General Bradley or Admiral Leahy, both of whom 
were Chairmen ; assuming a man like General Eisenhower, why should 
he not have a vote? 

General Hotcoms. Well, Senator, may I say something along that 
line? I have been told—and I believe it is true—that they never set- 
tle any thing by vote. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. Well, perhaps they do not, but that does not 
mean that ‘they will not, and presumably also we heard plenty of 
gossip about the new Navy airplane carrier, as to where the differences 
of opinion lay, and so forth; so that there must have been some dis- 
cussion of the subject. 

General Hoxtcoms. There is great discussion, but I understand— 
and I think that this should be the case even if it is not—that they 
make either unanimous decisions or they go to the next higher author- 
ity with their problem and present the argument on both sides. 

‘Senator Sarronstrary. So that you are ‘against, under any circum- 
stances, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff—in this instance 
today, General Bradley, just to use it as an instance—having a vote. 

General Hoicoms. Tam. I think, after all, they are all ‘advising 
the Commander in Chief, who is the President. He can make the 
deci ision. 

Senator SarronsraLL. But if your procedure is carried out you 
have got to have the Commander in Chief advised finally by the ci- 
vilian Sec retary of Defense. 

General Hotcome. He can listen to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Saronsrau.. He can, of course. 

General Horcome. He is an intelligent person, and he can weigh 
their arguments as well as anybody else, it seems to me. The responsi- 
bility is on him, and I would not give authority to any military per- 
son under him to make that decision. 

Senator Sauronstati. You think it would be more helpful then 
from the point of view of military strategy in a time of great emer- 
gency, where there was a distinct difference of opinion, to have a 
civilian make the final decision 

General Hotcoms. Absolutely. 

Senator SavronsraLtL (continuing). On a question of military 
strategy ¢ 

General Horcome. I certainly would. 

Senator Sarronsraui. Thank you. 

Senator Kerauver. What if they have a unanimous decision and 
the civilian does not make the decision ? 

General Hoxtcomp. It is still subject to his approval, Senator; is 
it not? 

Senator Kerauver. Well, how can you let the chairman break the 
tie and still be subject to his approval ¢ 

General Hotcoms. They are advisers; they are advisers to the Presi- 
dent, who is the Commander in Chief. 

Senator Sarronstatu. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one more question ? 

Senator Krerauver. Yes, Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SatronstaLu. Assume, for example, as a hypothetical case, 
that General Bradley were sitting there as Joint Chief of Staff; he 
listens to all the discussion and the vote came out a tie. What then 
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is his position? Can the Secretary of Defense call him in for his 
opinion or is he to be sort of pushed aside and the Secretary of Defense 
not ask him his opinion in any way ? 

General Hortcoms. Well, if I was Secretary of Defense, I certainly 
would want to know his opinion. 

Senator Sauronstauy. Then that might cast the vote 3 to 2 one way 


or the other. 

General Hoxtcoms. I still do not think the vote has anything to do 
with it. If I were Secretary of Defense I would listen to General 
Bradley and the others individually and try to make up my mind as 
to what I was going to recommend to the President. 

Senator Sarronstatu. That is not quite the theory though, is it, 
on which the Unification Act was set up, and the Join Chiefs of Staff 
were set up under, if my memory is right, and I sat here a good many 
hours listening to that discussion. 

General Hotcoms. You know a good deal more about it than I do, 
sir. 

Senator SauronstaLt. No, sir; I do not; but I say I do not think 
that was quite the theory on which that group was set up. 

General Hoicoms. I was merely expressing my amateurish expres- 
sion of what it ought to be. 

Senator Kerauver. At this point we will insert in the record sec- 
tion 211 of the National Security Act of 1947, which is as follows: 


Sec. 211. (a) There is hereby established within the Department of Defense 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, which shall consist of the Chairman, who shall be 
the presiding officer thereof but who shall have no vote; the Chief of Staff, 
United States Army, the Chief of Naval Operations; and the Chief of Staff, 
United States Air Force. The Joint Chiefs of Staff shall be the principal military 
advisers to the President, the National Security Council, and the Secretary of 
Defense. : 

(b) Subject to the authority and direction of the President and the Secretary 
of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall perform the following duties, in addi- 
tion to such other duties as the President or the Secretary of Defense may 
direct: 

(1) preparation of strategic plans and provision for the strategie direc- 
tion of the military forces; 

(2) preparation of joint logistic plans and assignment to the military 
services of logistic responsibilities in accordance with such plans; 

(3) establishment of unified commands in strategic areas; 

(4) review of major material and personnel requirements of the military 
forces in accordance with strategie and logistic plans; 

(5) formulation of policies for joint training of the military forces; 

(6) formulation of policies for coordinating the military education of 
members of the military forces; and 

(7) providing United States representation on the Military Staff Com- 
mittee of the United Nations in accordance with the provisions of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

(ec) The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff (hereinafter referred to as the 
“chairman”) shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, from among the Regular officers of the armed services to 
serve at the pleasure of the President for a term of 2 years and shall be eligible 
for one reappointment, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, except 
in time of war hereafter declared by the Congress when there shall be no limita- 
tion on the number of such reappointments. The chairman shall receive the 
basic pay and basic and personal money allowances prescribed by law for the 
Chief of Staff, United States Army, and such special pays and hazardous-duty 
pays to which he may be entitled under other provisions of law. 

(d) The Chairman, if in the grade of general, shall be additional to the num- 
ber of officers in the grade of general provided in the third proviso of section 
504 (bh) of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.), or, 
if in the rank of admiral, shall be additional to the number of officers having 
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the rank of admiral provided in section 413 (a) of such act. While holding 
such office he shall take precedence over all other officers of the armed services: 
Provided, That the Chairman shall not exercise military command over the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff or over any of the military services. 

(e) In addition to participating as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
the performance of the duties assigned in subsection (b) of this section, the 
chairman shall, subject to the authority and direction of the President and the 
Secretary of Defense, perform the following duties: 

(1) serve as the presiding officer of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 

(2) provide agenda for meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and assist 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to prosecute their business as promptly as practi- 
cable ; and 

(3) inform the Secretary of Defense and, when appropriate as determinea 
by the President or the Secretary of Defense, the President, of those issues 
upon which agreement among the Joint Chiefs of Staff has not been reached. 

You think you would help the marines in what way if you were a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff # 

General Hotcoms. Well, I think it would probably mean that their 
needs would receive a better hearing. But, as I say, I think the 
principal thing is what they could do to help, and I think the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps can help in national defense by his 
counsel. 

Senator Kerauver. By giving information that the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps would have which was peculiarly within the 
province of the Marine Corps? 

General Horcoms. After all, his specialty is amphibious opera- 
tions; but, after all, he knows a lot about naval operations and a lot 
about land warfare because he is concerned with both of them. 

Senator Keravuver. Well, General, the chief thing, I suppose—and 
I may be stating it very poorly—is that in the commitments we have 
today it is very difficult, of course, to know where we may be called 
upon to have a force at most any time, a rather mobile defense force, 
to help, along with our allies, under particular conditions. Do you 
think the Marine Corps and the marines in that situation have a 
peculiarly and increasingly significant part in the defense of our 
country, and what we stand for? 

General Hoxicome. In connection with our allies? 

Senator Kreravver. Yes. 

General Hoxtcoms. In other words, the United Nations troops? 

Senator Keravver. That is right. 

General Hotcoms. Yes; I think they do. 

About the size of the Marine Corps, to me it is very simple. I do 
not think it should be necessary for the marines to fight for a large 
Marine Corps. I think we must, in this country, have an enormous 
military expansion in a time of national emergency, such as we are 
now confronted with, and, of course, in time of actual war, and I 
think it is not a privilege but a duty of each component of the Armed 
Forces, to expand to its utmost capacity, that 1s, stopping short of 
the point where they are watered so thin that they cannot function. 

Now, lots of my friends have said very solicitously in the past, “All 
right, the Marine Corps is a wonderful little organization. You must 
always keep it around 8 or 10 thousand men. It is really good; but 
don’t let it get too big, it will ruin them.” 

Well, I do not hold with that, and I believe that my theory was 
supported in the World War when the Marine Corps went from 15,000, 
which its strength was when I was Commandant, to approximately 
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400,000 when I retired, and more than that afterward, without losing 
its individual characteristics. It was the same Marine Corps. It 
was not different in any respect. I think my friend, Senator Douglas, 
will tell you that is true. 

Senator Sauronsrauy. General, General Marshall and General 
Bradley and others came before us and said that a force of 3,462,205 
men, which they planned to build up to, was a rounded-out force. 

Now, that rounded-out force consisted of 1,416,000 in the Army, 
810,000 in the Navy, 175,205 in the Marine Corps, and 1,061,000 in 
the Air Force. Now, that is their theory of a rounded-out force as 
of June 30, 1952. 

On the theory, on the practice, of what you say, and your opinion 
as a former commandant of the Marine Corps, and as an expert in the 
armed services in the defense of our country, where would you 
change that proportion? Would you cut down the Army and build 
up the Marine Corps or would you cut down the Air Force or the 
Navy to build up the Marine Corps, or what change would you make 
in that figure of the total? 

General Hotcoms. Well, Senator, I hesitate—— 

Senator SattronsTaLi. We want to get all the information we can. 

General Horcoms. I hesitate to express an opinion on a matter 
which General Marshall has ruled on because he knows 

Senator SauronstaLL. What are you testifying to us now is as an 
individual and as a former commandant, who believes that the Marine 
Corps should be built up, and I am not saying I do not, but what I 
want to do is to get the best record I can. 

You have expressed it that it is the duty to build up the Marine 
Corps. 

General Hotcoms. Now, here you have a Navy of 810,000, a Marine 
Corps of 175,000. ‘That looks to me as if the strength of the Marine 
Corps was arrived at by dividing the Navy strength by 5, which is the 
old rule of thumb we had. We found out by long experience that 
that usually worked out quite well. 

Well, I do not know anything about what that figure should be. 
That is something for the Navy to decide. But with the Marine 
Corps at present—who can tell me what it is? Is it about 180,000? I 
am informed it is 196,000 as of today. Then, General Marshall would 
cut it 21,000. 

Senator Sarronstatn. Those are the figures that have been given 
to the committee. 

Mr. Cuampers. That is correct, sir. The Marine Corps at the pres- 
ent time is approximately 195,000. It is supposed to go to 203,000 
by the end of the fiscal year, and during fiscal year 1952, decreased to 
175,000, plus a few marines. 

General Hotcoms. Well, I do not hesitate to say I do not think 
that is a patriotic way to proceed because the Marine Corps can ex- 
pand over its present strength and give $106 back for every dollar 
this Congress gives them. 

Senator Satronstatu. In other words, then, General, you believe, 
we will say, that the Marine Corps should be built up even if the 
Army figures should be brought down, so to speak ¢ 

General Hotcomn. I have no opinion on or knowledge of what the 
Army figures should be. I simply say that if this country is to expand 
its Armed Services, the Marine Corps should increase in the face of 
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war, and not be cut down, and I defy any reasonable person to deny 
that. 

Senator Keravver. Are there other questions, Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator Satronstatu. No other questions. 

Senator Kerauver. What do you think about this 400,000 provi- 
sion on page 2 of the bill, “shall be maintained at not more than 
400,000” ¢ 

General Hotcoms. I hold no brief for any number, Senator. 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Douglas, do you want to ask General 
Holcomb any questions? 

Senator Doveias. I would merely like to ask General Holcomb this 
question: I wonder if the general would express his opinion as to 
whether it might have been better if the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps had been consulted by the Joint Chiefs of Staff prior to and 
immediately following Korea ? 

General Hoxcoms. With what? 

Senator Doueias. Whether he should have been consulted about 

General Hotcoms. About the operation ? 

Senator Dove.as (continuing). About the operations in Korea and 
the Inchon landings. 

General Hotcoms. Well, I think the forces in the field did consult 
the Marine Corps. I know that General Shepherd, who commands 
the Fleet Marine Force, was out there a number of times, and was in 
consultation and, I think, with General Walker. 

Senator Dovetas. Consulted in the field, but was the Marine Corps 
consulted at home by the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Hotcoms. That I do not know, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. During the 7 years you were Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, how many joint meetings of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff did you attend? 

General Hotcoms. Oh, as I say, only 

Senator Kerauver. I mean formal meetings. 

General Hotcoms. No, I never attended any formal meetings of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Kerauver. The meetings you had were social meetings or 
occasional meetings ? 

General Hotcoms. Informal meetings, except those 

Senator Krerauver. But you were never called in formally before 
the Joint Chiefs, and said, “Now, Mr. Commandant, what is your 
opinion ?” 

General Hotcoms. Actually, as I said, I attended the meetings of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and other officers who were considering the 
invasion of Africa after Mr. Churchill’s arrival here. 

Senator Kerauver. That was not a Joint Chiefs’ meeting; that 
was 

General Hotcoms. That was the origin of the Joint Chiefs; that 
was the origin of the Combined Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, but that was meeting with the British. 

General Hoicomp. I never attended any meeting of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff after they were organized. 

Senator Sa,ronstaLL, You made your requests, you gave your 
advice, gave your opinions, through the Chief of Naval Operations 
of the Navy? 
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General Hoicoms. Through the Chief of Naval Operations, and 
direct to the Secretary of the Navy. You see, the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps has direct access to the Secretary of Navy always, 
and I went to the Secretary of the Navy about anything I chose to, 
any matter. 

Senator Keravuver. Do you agree with Senator Douglas that the 
Marine Corps would be, I will not say superior, but would have more 
fire power for its size even if it just took the average run of the Amer- 
ican lad who went into the service, without relying largely upon 
volunteers ¢ 

General Hotcoms. Well, Senator, the Marine Corps always wanted 
to keep away from the draft. They did in the other World War, and 
actually they did in World War I when the draft was imposed on 
them ; but the war ended just before they got any people. 

Very early in this war it became obvious s that we must go along with 
the draft and it was right that we should, there is no doubt about that. 

The Navy did not w vant to go into it and we did not because we got 
everybody we needed without it. However, it was quite right that 
we should, but they still kept that provision, that a young man called 
up before any draft board, if the Navy or the Marine Corps had a call 
in which that board was filling, the people put in the Navy or the 
Marine Corps were those who asked for it, and I believe it is an actual 
fact that while [ was Commandant—lI am sure for the rest of the war— 
that nobody was put in the Marine Corps who did not want to go 
into it, and so it worked out very much the same way; and, after all, 
that is the democratic process it seems to me. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you think the fact that chaps got into the 
Marine Corps because they wanted to go into it is responsible or is it 
the spirit of the marines, perhaps, their more strenuous training—what 
is it that makes the Marines as a unit maybe a little more powerful ? 

General Hotcoms. Different; let us say different. 

Senator Kerauver. Different. 

General Hotcoms. Well, I have thought about that a great deal. 
It is true they are different. Something ‘happens to them, there is no 
doubt about it. I think it happens largely at our recruit training 
depots. 

We have standardized recruit training in the Marine Corps, just. 
two stations that we coordinated arefully, and it is the most careful 
work we do. 

The Navy had a number of — and the Army used to have 
recruit training in a division. I do not know what they do now, but 
in all events, all our people went through either Parris Island or San 
Diego, and there is no doubt about it, “something happened to them, 
something always happens to them, in those places, and they come out 
quite different from anything they were before. 

You may say that is true of the men going in the Army and the 
Navy. It is doubtless true, but I do not think the change is as radical, 
and I do not know they are as thoroughly indoctrinated and as thor- 
oughly sold on their services as those who go through Parris Island 
and San Diego. 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Stennis, do you have any questions? 

Senator Srennis. It has been covered, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SauronstaLL. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one more question 
off the record ¢ 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Senator Krravuver. Senator Douglas? 

Senator Doveras. No questions. 

Senator Kerauver. Colonel Chambers, do you have some questions ? 

Mr. Cuampers. Yes. 

General Holcomb, prior to 1941 was there actually in existence an 
organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Hotcoms. No. 

Mr. Cuampers. That came into being after this combined meeting 
of the British and Americans ¢ 

General Hotcoms. Yes. 

Mr. CuamBers. What would you set as the approximate time that 
we began to have a formal Chiefs of Staff ? 

General Hotcoms. Well, I think it occurred—and this is subject to 
correction—shortly after the meetings that I have been telling you 
about when Mr. Churchill came over. I think it occurred after 
that. You know, it was very funny, things happen to you and you 
do not know exactly what has happened; but after those meetings we 
all had lots and lots of mimeographed sheets telling all about this 
African invasion and all sorts of things; and I was guarding my 
copies very carefully, and an officer came around and said, “We are 
taking all these in and issuing a new lot,” and that was my last con- 
nection with the Chiefs of Staff. They took in everything and I never 
heard anything more about it. 

Probably the others dropped out at the same time, I do not know; 
but these things happen and you do not know just when they happen 
or why, or that they actually did happen. 

Mr. Chambers. Then as Commandant of the Marine Corps you 
were not called in, for instance, to advise on or discuss ways and means 
of any of the amphibious operations, either in the Pacific or 

General Horcoms. Oh, yes; with the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Mr. Cuamsers. Yes; but with the Joint Chiefs of Staff ¢ 

General Hotcoms. No. After all, the Chief of Naval Operations 
worked mostly at his own desk and in his own office, and these meet- 
ings, the business he transacted with the others, I imagine was a few 
hours a week. 

Mr. Cuampers. If there had been formal meetings, General Hol- 
comb, at which the question came up of the matter of deployment of 
marine divisions, you would not, excepting through the Chief of Naval 
Operations, have had a chance to advise the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as 
an entity on it? 

General Hotcoms. No. 

Mr. Cuampers. Well, now, General, do you feel that the Command- 
ant of the Marine Corps has a continuing interest in such matters, for 
instance, as manpower, training of troops, budget, and so on, as they 
pertain to our national military establishment as a whole? 

General Hotcoms. I do. 

Mr. Cuampers. Do you think that when these matters were being 
resolved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, that the Commandant should be 
present in order to at least represent the Marine Corps’ position on 
these matters? 

General Hotcoms. Yes; and to make such contributions as he could 
with his judgment. 

Mr. Cuampers. I have no further questions. 
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Senator Keravuver. Allright. Thank you very much, Genera! Hol- 
comb. We appreciate your appearance here and your counsel. 
Senator Srennis. It was very helpful and I want to congratulate 
you on your promotion to being a farmer. 
General Hotcoms. Thank you, Senator. It is a grand occupation. 
Senator Keravver. All right, Senator Douglas. 





STATEMENT OF HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS—Resumed 


Senator Doveias. Mr. Chairman, I would like to begin this after- 
noon by making a comment about the extraordinary letter which was 
sent over here by General Marshall yesterday afternoon. 

Senator Keravuver. Has that letter been put in the record ¢ 

Senator Stennis. I think so. 

Senator Doveras. I haev not had a chance to analyze it in some de- 
tail, but I want to make certain comments about the statements on 
page 1 of the letter, and then later this afternoon I am going to make 
some comments about the position of the Marine Corps as a separate 
military service. 

In the third paragraph of General Marshall’s letter he states that 
he is opposed to this measure because the strength of the Marine Corps 
should be left flexible in order that its strength may be governed by 
the needs of naval and related operations. 

Thus in the third paragraph what he discusses is the need for 
flexibility. In the fourth paragraph, however, and in the fifth para- 
graph, General Marshall says that what we should have is a con- 
tinuation of the previous practice of the strength of the Marine Corps 
being tied in a fixed percentage, namely, 20 percent to the strength of 
the Navy, so that, on the one hand, he says the strength should be 
flexible and then, on the other hand, he says that the strength should 
be an inflexible percent age of naval stret igth. 

There is contradiction between those two paragr aphs. I would like 
to comment that while in the beginning the Marine Corps may have 
been tied to the Navy in the days of sailing ships as marksmen in the 
masts and as members of boarding parties and as naval police, as a 
distinguished leader of our Gov ernment once stated, therefore, perhaps 
the size of the Marine Corps then bore a more or less fixed relation- 
ship to the size of the Navy. The amphibious operations of the 
Marine Corps have, however, assumed a larger and larger part and 
the crocodile has come up on land, so to speak, as well as in the water, 
and operates to a larger and larger degree independently of the Navy 
and that the idea that the strength of the Marine Corps should be 
tied to the strength of the Navy is therefore itself antiquated and is 
not applicable to the present situation. 

One might consider a percentage of the total Armed Forces, that 
is debatable, but certainly not a percentage of the Navy. Now, that 
is the first comment I want to make on this ratio. 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Douglas, have you stated—and if not, 
I wish you would—how many men the criteria set forth in this bill 
would require? 

Senator Dove.as. Well, the four divisions would require approxi- 
mately 300,000 men ; ; perhaps a few thousand over 300,000—4 divisions. 

Senator Kerauver. That is four full-strength divisions? 
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Senator Dovexas. That is right; plus four air wings. 

Senator Keravuver. Four combat aviation, and other services that 
may be necessary. pig 

Senator Doveras. That is approximately correct, within a few 
thousand. 

Mr. Cuamepers. Does that mean that all of the people who would 
be required in the Marine Corps to support their administrative over- 
head as well as the divisions and the wings—— 

Senator Doveas. That is correct. 

Mr. Cuamperrs (continuing). Would be covered by, roughly, 
305,000? 

Senator Dovetas. That is correct. 

I may say here that with the present strength of approximately 
196,000 it follows, therefore, that you can get 2 more divisions and 
2 more air wings by adding a little over a hundred thousand men, 
you can virtually double the combat effectiveness of the Marine Corps 
by increasing its personnel by 50 percent. 

You can add a hundred percent more striking power with the addi- 
tion of 50 percent more manpower, and that is because the overhead 
is already absorbed in guard duty, and so forth so that the net 
addition can be almost entirely a striking force. 

Senator Keravver. Would that be true of the Army and the Air 
Force? 

Senator Dovetas. Well, one always has to be polite in such matters. 
I am afraid that what would happen was that you would have also a 
proportion of the multiplication of overhead in the case of the Army. 

Senator Kerauver. But you do not think that would be true in 
the Marines ? 

Senator Dove.as. I do not know about the Air Force. 

Senator Stennis. One short question, Mr. Chairman, if you are 
through. Before you leave that point, about the historical origin of 
the Marine Corps, you say it originated there just as assault troops 
for the Navy? 

Senator Dovetas. That is right; and police. 

Senator Stennis. Did they need a special training force in the old 
days of the wind ships? 

Senator Dovexas. You would have men in the masts with rifles—— 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 

Senator Doveias. Who would pick off the crews on the opposite 
deck, and then the ships would frequently be lashed alongside each 
other, and there would be boarding parties, so that the marines would 
lead the boarding parties, and they were also, of course, the ship’s 
police, and then they would be used for minor forays and raids upon 
shore. 

Tied as closely to the Navy as they were there was, therefore, a 
historical reason for this ratio. My point is that more and more the 
marines are becoming a land force, as well as primarily a sea force, 
and as a land force, particularly when used in these police operations, 
whether in the Caribbean, as formerly, or all over the world as now, 
there is no logical reason for a fixed ratio with Navy strength. 

Senator Sauronstaty. May I ask in that connection then, Senator 
Douglas, you disagree, referring to General Marshall’s letter-—— 
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Senator Dovetas. Yes, sir. 
Senator Satronsrauty. With the third from the last paragraph. 
Senator Dova.as. Yes. 

Senator SauronsTatu. He states: 

Under that act and under General Orders 5, 9, and 19, the Marine Corps 
is an integral part of the operating forces of the Naval Establishment, and the 
Chief of Naval Operations has command over the operating forces of the 
Naval Establishment. It is considered that the proposed legislation would pro- 
vide a division of command and responsibility within the Department of the 
Navy and would seriously disturb the logistical support pattern of the Naval 
Establishment. 

Senator Dovatas. I have been addressing myself thus far to the first 
paragraph of this letter. 

I come to the second page, as to the legal status of the Marine Corps, 
and I am going to submit quite an argument on that. I think, if you go 
over the legislation and the decisions of the Judge Advocate General, 
and the decisions of the Comptroller General, you will find that the 
Marine Corps is not a part of the Navy. The Marine Corps is a 
separate military service within the Naval Establishment, placed 
under the administrative control of the Secretary of the Navy; but, 
if we were drawing an organization chart with the Secretary of the 
Navy up here, we would “not have the CNO directly beneath and 
the Commandant of the Marine Cor ps directly below that, but we would 
have the Secretary of the Navy here [indic ating], and as incoordinate 
boxes the Commandant of the Marine Corps and the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

General Holcomb said a very significant thing: The Commandant 
of the Marine Corps always has access to the See retary of the Navy. 
He does not have to go through the Office of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions in order to have access to the Sec retary of the Navy. Of course, 
since they work on common problems, the C commandant of the Marine 
Corps will go into the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, but he 
does not have to go through that Office on his way to the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

Now, this is an extremely important point. It means, in other words, 
that the Marine Corps is a coordinate branch of the Naval Establish- 
ment, along with the Navy. It is a coordinate branch of the Depart- 
ment of the Nav y, along with the Navy itself. 

Senator Satronstau. So that you would simply disagree with the 
conclusions of General Marshall? 

Senator Dovae.as. I know that it sounds presumptuous for a Reserve 
officer to disagree with General Marshall; and, incidentally, I may say 
I have a great reverence for General Marshall. I think he is one of 
the great men of all time. It may seem ridiculous for me to disagree, 
but I think this letter was not prepared by General Marshall. It was 
prepebity pee by some lieutenant colonel or colonel over in the 

defense Establishment, and the general signed it. 

Since this issue is now before us, I would like to put in the record 
the legal opinions which we have assembled on this very point. 

Senator Keravuver. That will be made an exhibit and will be in- 
serted in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to follows :) 
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LeeaAL STATUS OF THE MARINE Corps? 


1. On October 17, 1949, in testifying before the Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, the Commandant of the Marine Corps stated: “The 
Marine Corps is a service. Congress made it a service in 1798, and has consist- 
ently recognized it as such. The National Security Act of 1947 definitely reaffirms 
this view of the Conzress” (hearings, the National Defense Program—Unification 
and Strategy, p. 368). It is the purpose of this memorandum to quote portions 
of some of the statutes, court decisions, and administrative opinions and usages 
persuasive of the accuracy of that statement. 

2. Statutes: (a) The act of July 11, 1798, entitled “An act for the establishing 
and organizing a Marine Corps,” provided “That, in addition to the present Mili- 
tary Establishment, there shall be raised and organized a corps of marines.” 

(b) R. 8. 1620 (84 U. S. C. 714) provides, “The President is authorized to pre- 
scribe such military regulations for the discipline of the Marine Corps as he may 
deem expedient. 

(c) Section 1 (a) of the act of March 5, 1948 (5 U. 8. C. 423 a (a)), provides 
“The term ‘Naval Establishment’ means naval, sea, air, and ground forces—ves- 
sels of war, aircraft, auxiliary craft, and auxiliary activities, and the personnel 
who man them—and the naval agencies necessary to support and maintain the 
naval forces and to administer the Navy as a whole; the Marine Corps, and in 
time of war, or when the President shall so direct, the Coast Guard, are parts 
of the Naval Establishment. 

(d) Section 206 of the National Security Act of 1947, as amended (5 U. S. C. 
41la), is divided into three subsections. Subsection (a) defines the term ‘“De- 
partment of the Navy,” for the purposes of that act, as “The Department of the 
Navy at the seat of government; the headquarters, United States Marine Corps; 
the entire operating forces of the United States Navy, including naval aviation, 
and of the United States Marine Corps * * *.’ Inasmuch as the term “De- 
partment of the Navy” as used in the National Security Act encompasses all 
forces and activities under the control of the Secretary of the Navy, its use in 
that act has the same meaning as the term “Naval Establishment” defined in 
the act of March 5, 1948, supra. Subsection (b) provides, “In general, the United 
States Navy, within the Department of the Navy, shall include naval combat and 
service forces and such aviation as may be organic therein * * *,” Subsec- 
tion (c) provides, “The United States Marine Corps, within the Department of 
the Navy, shall include land combat and service forces and such aviation as may 
be organic therein * * *.” [Italics supplied.] 

8. Court decisions: (a) Wilkes v. Dinsman (1849) (48 U. 8. 7 How. 89, 12. 
1. Ed. 618) involved a marine who had been returned on board a ship of the Navy 
pursuant to a statute (5 Stat. 153) providing “when the time of service of any 
person enlisted for the Navy shall expire while he is on board any of the public 
vessels of the United States employed in foreign service” he might be detained 
in service until the vessel returned to the United States. 

The Supreme Court noted that marines are “while employed on board public 
vessels, persons in the naval service, persons subject to the orders of naval 
officers, persons under the government of the naval code as to punishment, and 
persons amenable to the Navy Department.” Accordingly “considering the ma- 
rines as embraced in the spirit, if not the exact letter, of this provision; for 
reasons heretofore assigned, connected with its language and object, and their 
position in conjunction with the Navy it would follow that the commander 
* * * could rightfully direct him (the marine) to remain.” [Italics supplied.] 

(b) U.S. v. Dunn (1847) (120 U.S. 249, 1. Ed. 667) held that the act of March 3, 
1883, providing for a credit for the actual time of service in the Army or Navy, 
includes service rendered by a member of the Marine Corps. The Supreme 
Court relied on Wilkes v. Dinsman, supra, and stated ‘while it may be true that 
it (the Marine Corps) is not so exclusively a part of the Navy as ships and navy 
yards are, yet its general supervision and control remain in the Navy Depart- 
ment.” 

(c) In McCalla v. Facer (Cal. 1906) (18 Ct. Cl. 625) it was held that an 
officer in the Marine Corps, even though attached to a public vessel, is not entitled 
to the ration allowed to an officer of the Navy so aitached. “The Army of the 
United States is a body fixed in numbers * * *, In like manner the Navy 
isa fixed body * * *. The Marine Corps has an organization distinct from 


1Presented to the subcommittee on S. 677, Committee on Armed Services, U. 8. 
Senate, April 13, 1951, by Senator Paul H. Douglas. 
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either.” “Thus it appears that the Marine Corps is an independent corps, offi- 
cered like the Army; ordinarily placed by law under the Secretary of the 
Navy * * *” (Wilkes v. Dinsman, supra). 

4. Administrative opinions and usages: 

(a) Navy Department General Order of December 20, 1799, stated, “The 
President, with deep affliction, announces to the Navy and to the Marines the 
death of our beloved fellow citizen, George Washington * * *” (Collum, 
History of the United States Marine Corps, p. 45). 

(b) 24 Op. Atty. Gen. 709, in holding that certain statutes relating to rank 
and pay of retired officers of the Navy did not apply to Marine Corps officers, 
stated, “The act of March 3, 1899 (30 Stat. 1007), was evidently drafted with 
care and with a clear understanding of the distinction between the Navy and 
the Marine Corps.” “These two arms of the service are recognized and treated 
throughout the entire statute as separate and distinct, and for each of them 
appropriate provision is made.” 

(ec) 19 Op. Atty. Gen. 616 held that the act of February 9, 1889, “to provide 
for the deposit of savings of seamen of the United States Navy” did not extend 
to enlisted men of the Marine Corps. “The Military Establishment of the United 
States consists of three principal organizations: The Army, the Navy, and 
the Marine Corps. Each has an organization distinct from that of the others, 
as plainly appears in the Revised Statutes, and each is the object of a distinct 
annual appropriation by Congress.” 

(d) 27 Op. Atty. Gen. 90 held that the provisions of the act of May 13, 1908 
(85 Stat. 153), preventing members of Navy bands from competing with civilians, 
did not apply to the Marine Band “In fact, I think it is quite safe to say that, 
in the absence of language or attendant circumstances indicating a different 
intention, the term in a statute ‘officers of the Navy’ would not include officers 
of the Marine Corps; and, as was determined by Attorney General Miller, ‘enlisted 
men of the Navy’ would not include enlisted men of the Marine Corps.” 

(e) The General Board of the Department of the Navy, on August 10, 1932, 
in its report on the Organization and Functions of the Marine Corps, stated, 
“the Marine Corps was established as a separate organization in 1798.” 

(f) On October 18, 1932, the Secretary of the Navy approved a recommendation 
of the General Board that no objection be interposed to the inclusion of Marine 
expeditionary forces as a part of land effectures in the conferences then in 
progress at Geneva. The General Board stated, “the United States Marine Corps 
is a military service acting under the orders of the Secretary of the Navy.” 

(9) The Marine Corps when serving alone and without the cooperation of 
either the Army or the Navy is subject to the regulations established for the 
government of the latter (file 21277, March 31, 1906, Office of Secretary of the 
Navy, Melling, p. 957). 

(h) 4 Comp. Gen. 94, quoting from the headnote, held “the act of August 22, 
1912 (37 Stat. 331), authorizing the discharge of enlisted men of the Navy within 
83 months before the expiration of their enlistment without prejudice to any 
right, privilege, or benefit, etc., they would otherwise have if serving the full 
term of enlistment, is not applicable to the Marine Corps.” 

(i) 11 Comp. Dec. 788, in holding that expert riflemen of the Marine Corps 
were not entitled to extra pay, stated, “the Marine Corps has an organization 
distinct from either the Army or the Navy.” 

(j) Assistant Comptroller General’s Decision B-93694 of September 16, 1950, 
held an enlistment in the Regular Marine Corps within 3 months from date of 
discharge from the Regular Navy is not a reenlistment for purposes of enletter- 
ment to reenlistment bonus. “And, while both the Navy and Marine Corps are 
a part of the Naval Establishment (sec. 5, U S. C. 421g), they are separate and 
distinct services. Cf. section 102 (a) of the Career Compensation Act of 1949.” 

(k) In testifying before the Committee on Naval Affairs, United States Senate 
(hearings on 8S. 2044, 79th Cong., p. 120), the Judge Advocate General of the 
Navy (Rear Admiral Colclough) stated: “The Marine Corps has been held for 
years to be a separate service, although it operates with the Navy and under the 
Secretary of the Navy.” 

5. The foregoing authorities are by no means exhaustive, but are considered 
a fair cross section of quotable opinions. 


Senator Dove.as. I would like to ask for and invite the attention 
of the committee to the last citation on page 3 of the mimeographed 
matter so that it will not seem to be merely a Senator who is giving 
his opinion in this matter. 
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In testifying before the Committee on Naval Affairs, United States 
Senate, hearings on S. 2044, Seventy-ninth Congress, the Judge Advo- 
cate General of the Navy, Rear Admiral Colclough—Admiral Col- 
clough is now dean of George Washington University Law School— 
stated: “The Marine Corps has been held for years to be a separate 
service, although it operates with the Navy and under the Secretary of 
the Navy.” 

I do su know if there can be any better legal opinion on that than 
from the Judge Advocate General of the Navy. I shall have more to 
say on Public Law 4382 later; but, perhaps, I should take this issue up 
now instead of postponing it until later. 

I was very much surprised to have the Secretary of Defense bring 
in Public Law 432. I had thought that the governing statutes on the 
Unification Act of 1947, as amended in 1949, were the basic laws on 
this point. You will find that the Marine Corps functions are very 
carefully stated in section 206 (c) 

Senator Kerauver. What is this law you are reading from now? 

Senator Dovetas. That is the National Security Act of 1947, the 
so-called Unification Act, with amendments to include the Security 
Act of 1949, and on the copy which I have—it is page 10, and it is 
section 206 (c) 

Senator Krerauver. Yes; we have it. 

Senator Dove.as. I invite your attention to the first sentence: 

The United States Marine Corps, within the Department of the Navy, shall 


include land combat and service forces and such aviation as may be organized 
therein. 


Then, there is a statement about organization and functions, and I 
would like to have you turn back to 206 (a), where it states : 


The term “Department of the Navy” as used in this act shall be construed to 
mean the Department of the Navy at the seat of the government; headquarters, 
United States Marine Corps; the entire operating forces of the United States 
Navy, including naval aviation and of the United States Marine Corps, including 
the Reserve components of such forces— 


and so on. 

This indicates that the Marine Corps is not a part of the Navy. It 
is a military service within the Department of the Navy, but is a 
coordinate branch equal with the Navy. <A lot of the trouble has been 
caused by the confusion on just this very point: that it is held by 
some to be parallel to the Bureau of Ships, parallel to the Bureau of 
Accounts, parallel to BuPers, and so on; whereas in fact it is a sep- 
arate military service. What we are trying to do in the second part 
of this bill is to have it recognized in the organizational structure of 
national defense as such. 

Senator Kerauver. So, your idea is that the Department of the 
Navy is a larger over-all organization within which the Marine Corps 
operates as a separate unit, just as the Navy itself operates as a sepa- 
rate unit. 

Senator Dovetas. That is correct. 

Senator Krrauver. Is that correct? 

Senator Dovetas. Yes; and the court decisions and administrative 
rulings which I am submitting on its legal status all bear that out. 

Senator Keravrer. Well, is it borne out in Public Law 482, subsec- 
tion (a) of section 1? 
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Senator Dove.as. It says “Naval Establishment.” 

Senator Keravuver. Do you think that is anomalous? 

Senator Dovetas. It includes the Navy as a whole.. The Marine 
Corps, and in time of war when the President so directs, the Coast 
Guard are parts of the Naval Establishment. 

This whole section of 432, which General Marshall quotes to indi- 
cate the subordinate position of the Marine Corps, really bears out its 
coordinate position; and I may say that if you go all through 432 
you find no reference, I think, to the Marine Cor ps, except in that 
first paragraph; possibly a minor reference later. I have made a 
hasty study of the legislative history of this act, and I see no evidence 
that Congress ever thought that it was putting the Marine Corps un- 
der the Chief of Naval “Operations and subordinate to the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

I think this is a tortured interpretation of the law and I am startled 
at General Marshall’s citing of General Orders 5 and 9 because after 
a hasty examination I find that those general orders were not issued 
after this law was passed, but before this law was passed and, there- 
fore, cannot derive any authority from the act. 

I may say that I have been handicapped, because the letter did not 
arrive until late yesterday, so these remarks of mine are on points 
which immediately come to my own mind, without the benefit of the 
time necessary to study the issue in detail, and I would like the 
privilege, if I may, later of making a more detailed examination of 
this extraor dinary letter. 

Senator Krrauver. Yes, we will be glad to have any further analy- 
sis or discussion of it that you wish to make. 

In the National Security Act of 1947, in section 206 (a) the term 
“Department of the Navy” is used, and in Public Law 432 of the 
Eightieth Congress, section 1 (a) the term “Naval Establishment” is 
used. Do you know whether in practice or definition they have been 
declared and considered to be the same terms, that is, as covering the 
same thing, the words “Naval Establishment” and the words “De- 
partment of the N vavy’’? 

Senator Doveras. Well, I am not an expert on that. 

Senator Satronsratn. Mr. Chairman, I think, although I hesitate 
to answer that, that question has come up, and I think that the dis- 
tinction is that it is the distinction between the headquarters of the 
Navy in Washington and the Naval Establishment throughout the 
world. Iam not quite sure of that and which way it is. Iam not quite 
sure, but I think that is the basis. 

Mr. Cuameers. Mr. Chairman, that looks like it is probably correct. 

Senator Keravuver. That is probably correct? 

Mr. We AmBeRS. That is correct, sir. The Department of the Navy 
and the Naval Establishment are literally synonymous. The Naval 
Establishment means the operating forces of the Navy, and logistical 
support. There area great many laws that have spelled that out, and 
there have been decisions. 

Senator SavronsraLy. That is why the two words were not used 
interchangeably, because of the basis of other acts and the decisions 
over the years. 

Mr. Cuampers. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Satronsrauu. Yes. 
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Senator Keravver. In subsection 1 (b) of 432 we find the term 
“Navy Department” means the executive part of the establishment at 
the seat of the government. That would seem to refer to the same 
thing as the Department of the Navy. 

All right, Senator Douglas. 

Senator Doveias. Well, Mr. Chairman, when we adjourned this 
morning I raised the question as to why we should fix the strength of 
the Marine Corps by legislation rather than entrust the issue to the 
Department of Defense, with the advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I now want to make what I believe is a truthful statement, but I do 
not want it to be misunderstood. I believe the Army General Staff 
is composed of sincere men. I happen to have deep respect and ad- 
miration for General Bradley, General Eisenhower, and General Mar- 
shall. This is a deep fundamental and sincere feeling. They are all 
capable, highly patriotic and, I believe, noble men. 

In spite of all that, I want to make this statement, and I think it is 
an accurate historical statement, and is true of present as well as past 
tendencies. I make it with the full knowledge of its meaning, namely, 
that the Army General Staff, as a whole, does not want a strong fight- 
ing Marine Corps, and the Navy Department is not an adequate pro- 
tector or representative of the Marine Corps. I would like to back up 
that statement from past history, and in the present situation. 

I don’t want to rake up the past too much, but you will remember 
that in 1917-18 the Army was opposed to the Marine Corps fighting 
as a combat unit in France, and was successful in holding down the 
representation of the Marine Corps as a combat unit to regiments, 
as I remember it, and it prevented a good deal of Marine artillery 
getting overseas. 

You will remember that in 1930-81 the then Chief of the General 
Staff of the Army attempted to abolish the Marine Corps outright. 

Then came World War II, during which I had thought, and I be- 
lieve the public believed, that the Marine Corps and the Marines had 
conducted themselves With credit; and after World War II there 
came an extraordinary series of papers known as the “1478” papers, 
and I have excerpts from those papers which I am going to circulate, 
and ask to have placed in the record, and ask to have carefully studied. 

Senator Kerauver. This document will be placed in the record, 
entitled “The Threat to the Marine Corps.” 

(The document referred to follows :) 


THE THREAT TO THE MARINE Corps 


(Presented to the subcommittee on S. 677, Committee on the Armed Services, 
U. S. Senate, April 13, 1951, by Senator Paul H. Douglas) 


From House Report No. 961 on H. R. 4214, Eightieth Congress, first session, on 
the National Security Act of 1947, submitted by Congressman Hoffman, July 16, 
1947, pages 12-14. 


MARINE CORPS 


Examination of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 1,478 papers convinced the committee 
that a specific statement of Marine Corps functions was imperative if the Marine 
Corps was to be protected from being eliminated as an effective combat element, 
which, according to the testimony of Fleet Admiral Nimitz, was the intention of 
the Army. 

The hearings had not progressed far before it became evident that, not only in 
the Marine Corps but throughout the country, there was a fear that an effort had 
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been made and was being made not only to reduce the size and limit the functions 
of the Marine Corps but a possibility that it might be reduced to the status of 
a police force. 

The existence of any justifiable basis for such a fear was denied by some 
witnesses who held the highest ranks. That there was justifiable ground for 
this apprehension is apparent if one reads the memorandum by the Chief of 
Staff, United States Army (General Eisenhower), under date of May 16, 1946, 
and the reply of Admiral Nimitz (hearings, National Security Act of 1947, p. 640). 

In the memorandum forwarded by General Eisenhower, then Chief of Staff, 
United States Army, among other things we find this: 

“The conduct of land warfare is a responsibility of the Army. Operationally, 
the Navy does not belong on the land; it belongs on the sea. It should have only 
technical and administrative functions on land in connection with its head- 
quarters, bases, or other naval installations, The emergency development of 
the marine forces during this war should not be viewed as assigning to the Navy 
a normal function of land warfare, fundamentally the primary role of the Army. 
There is a real need or one service to be charged with the responsibility for 
initially bridging the gap between the sailor on the ship and the soldier on land. 
This seems to me properly a function of the Marine Corps. I believe the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff should give serious consideration to such a concept. The need 
of a force within the fleet to provide small readily available and lightly armed 
units to protect United States interests ashore in foreign countries is recognized. 
These functions, together with that of interior guard of naval ships and naval 
shore establishments, comprise the fundamental role of the Marine Corps. When 
naval forces are involved in operations requiring land forces of combined arms, 
the task becomes a joint land-sea and usually Air Force mission. Once marine 
units attain such a size as to require the combining of arms to accomplish their 
missions, they are assuming and duplicating the functions of the Army and we 
have in effect two land armies, I, therefore, recommend that the above concept 
be accepted as stating the role of the Marine Corps and that marine units not 
exceed the regiment in size, and that the size of the Marine Corps be made con- 
sistent with the foregoing principles.” 

To that view, Admiral Nimitz, under date of March 30, 1946, replied: 

“The basic and major issues considered in J. S. C. 1478/10 and J. C. 8. 1478/11 
comprise a proposal on the part of the Army (a) to eliminate the Marine Corps 
as an effective combat element, reducing it to the status of a naval police unit 
with possible certain ancillary service functions in respect to amphibious opera- 
tions, and (b) to abolish an essential component of naval aviation which operates 
from coastal and island shore bases. ‘To those ends these papers propose to 
discard agreements on these matters which have been arrived at between the 
Army and the Navy from time to time over a period of more than 20 years, and 
which have resulted in a responsibility for functions proven highly effective in 
World War II. 

“In matters so vital both to the Marine Corps and to naval aviation, I consider 
it appropriate and desirable that the Joint Chiefs of Staff should have the benefit 
of the views of General Vandegrift, the Commandant of the Marine Corps, and of 
Vice Admiral Radford, the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Air. Their 
comments are attached as enclosures A and B, respectively. 

* * BS * * * * 

“T agree with the Chief of Staff, United States Army, that further exchange of 
papers on the subject of the missions of the land, naval, and air forces will serve 
no useful purpose. It is further apparent that the question is part of the larger 
one of the merger of the War and Navy Departments, which proposal was, at the 
Army’s insistence, referred to the President and which is now before the Con- 
gress. Thus, the matter now under consideration has already reached levels 
higher than the Joint Chiefs of Staff.” 

General Spaatz, commanding general, Army Air Forces, wrote: 

“T recommend therefore that the size of the Marine Corps be limited to small, 
readily available and lightly armed units, no larger than a regiment, to protect 
United States interests ashore in foreign countries and to provide interior guard 
of naval ships and naval shore establishments.” 

General Eisenhower, Chief of Staff, United States Army, also wrote: 

“The following is proposed for consideration: * * * 

“(1) That the Marine Corps is maintained solely as an adjunct of the fleet 
and participates only in minor shore combat operations in which the Navy alone 
is interested. 
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“(2) That it be recognized that the land aspect of major amphibious opera- 
tions in the future will be undertaken by the Army and consequently the marine 
forces will not be appreciably expanded in time of war. 

“(3) That it be agreed that the Navy will not develop a land Army or a so- 
called amphibious army ; marine units to be limited in size to the equivalent of the 
regiment, and the total size of the Marine Corps therefore limited to some 
50,000 or 60,000 men.” 

Report by Army members of Joint Staff planners (proposal) : 

* * * * * a * 

“Provide landing parties with the fleet to protect United States interests ashore 
in foreign countries in operations short of war, and in time of war to conduct 
raids and small-scale amphibious demonstrations. 

ot - * * * * s 

Perform necessary functions aboard ship, at naval installations, and in the 
ship-to-shore phase of amphibious operations.” 

Neither the original bill nor S. 758 contains positive protection for the marines. 
H. R. 4214 seeks to give the needed protection. 


Senator Doveras. I have not had access to these papers and have 
not sought access to the papers because I understood they had been 
given very high classification and stamped “Top secret” and sealed 
them off from public inspection. But the House (ueiautnen on Execu- 
tive Expenditures of the Eightieth Congress got hold of them and 
published them in its report, and you will find them on pages 12 
to 14 of their report, so they are no longer classified, and I think it is 
very important to take some of these. 

At the time of these papers General Eisenhower was Chief of Staff, 
and Admiral Nimitz was Chief of Naval Operations; General Spaatz 
was commanding general of the Army Air Forces, and I would like 
to take the middle of the first paragraph of General Eisenhower’s 
statement in one of those “1478 papers” as follows. Let me read 
the whole statement : 


The conduct of land warfare is a responsibility of the Army. Operationally, 
the Navy does not belong on the land; it belongs on the sea. It should have 
only technical and administrative functions on land in connection with its 
headquarters, bases, or other naval installations. The emergency development 
of the marine forces during this war should not be viewed as assigning to the 
Navy a normal function of land warfare, fundamentally the primary role of the 
Army. There is a real need for one service to be charged with the responsibil- 
ity for intially bridging the gap between the sailor on the ship and the soldier 
on land. This seems to me properly a function of the Marine Corps. I believe 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff should give serious consideration to such a concept. 
The need of a force within the fleet to provide small readily available and lightly 
armed units to protect United States interests ashore in foreign countries is 
recognized. These functions, together with that of interior guard of naval 
ships and naval shore establishments, comprise the fundamental role of the 
Marine Corps. When naval forces are involved in operations requiring land 
forces of combined arms, the task becomes a joint land-sea, and usually Air 
Force, mission. Once marine units attain such a size as to require the com- 
bining of arms to accomplish their missions, they are assuming and duplicating 
the functions of the Army and we have in effect two land armies. I therefore 
recommend that the above concept be accepted as stating the role of the Marine 
Corps and that marine units not exceed the regiment in size, and that the 
size of the Marine Corps be made consistent with the foregoing principles. 


Now, Admiral Nimitz took violent exception to that proposal, and 
said that there would have to be an agreement reached on a higher 
level. 

General Spaatz made a more concise but substantially similar 
recommendation to that of General Eisenhower when he said: 


I recommend, therefore, that the size of the Marine Corps be limited to small, 
readily available, and lightly armed units, no larger than a regiment, to protect 
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the United States interests ashore in foreign countries and to provide interior 
guard of naval ships and naval shore establishments. 

In another of these “1478 papers,” General Eisenhower also wrote 
as follows: 

The following is proposed for consideration : 

“(1) That the Marine Corps is maintained solely as an adjunct of the fleet 
and participates only in minor shore combat operations in which the Navy 
alone is interested. 

“(2) That it be recognized that the land aspect of major amphibious operations 
in the future will be undertaken by the Army and consequently the marine 
forces will not be appreciably expanded in time of war. 

“(3) That it be agreed that the Navy will not develop a land army or a so- 
called amphibious army; marine units to be limited in size to the equivalent 
of the regiment, and the total size of the Marine Corps therefore limited to 
some 50,000 or 60,000 men.” 

As another part of these papers there was a proposal, apparently 
by the Joint Staff or the Deputy Chiefs, that the Marie Corps 
should, and I quote: 

Provide landing parties with the fleet to protect United States interests ashore 
in foreign countries in operations short of war, and in time of war to conduct 
raids and small-scale amphibious demonstrations. 

Now, here is definite proof that the purpose of the Army and the 
Air Force at that time was to take away the combat functions of the 
Marine Corps, to restrict the Marine Corps to wae duty, to police 
duty, plus the convoying of troops to shore, and the organization of 
shore parties; to run the small boats and amphibian tractors to get 
the men to shore, and once there, set up working parties, not combat 
parties, but working parties, to move supplies and personnel into the 
Army, which was to do all the fighting. 

Their opinion was that the Marine Corps should not be above fifty 
to sixty thousand men; that there should be no expansion in time of 
war; that it should never fight again as a division, no unit larger thana 
regiment. Now, that was the purpose of the “1478 papers,” and I 
think that tipped their hand as to what they wanted to do. 

Senator Kerauver. What happened to these papers? 

Senator DoveLas. I would suggest, if I may, that this committee. 
subpena these papers. 

Senator Kerauver. We do not want the papers. We want to know 
what action was taken. 

Senator Doveras. All right. 

Now, you have the Unification Act of 1947 which turned down the 
proposal made by the Army General Staff, by assigning functions to 
the Marine Corps, by assigning combat functions, to the Marine Corps, 
and again I invite your attention to 206 (g) which states: 

The Marine Corps shall be organized, trained, and equipped to provide fleet 
marine forces of combined arms, together with supporting air components— 
the Air Force was trying to take away the aviation from the Marine 
Corps at the same time— 
together with supporting air components, for service with the fleet in the seizure 
or defense of advanced naval bases and for the conduct of such land operations 
as may be essential to the prosecution of a naval campaign. 

It was also to develop amphibious training. 

Then, finally, there is the provision : 

And shall perform such other duties as the President may direct— 
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giving to the President the power to take the Marines away from the 
avy, put them with the Army, or with other governmental services. 

Senator Sauronsrauy. Is it true, Senator Douglas—and I am 
afraid I have got to go, but I would like to bring this out—these 
papers were considered prior to that 1947 act, that whole subject 
came up in the discussion in the committee in the drafting of the 1947 
act, and the language put in that act that you have just read con- 
cerning the Marines was deliberately inserted to prevent the purposes 
of the “1478” papers from being carried out ? 

Senator Doueias. That is correct. It was the intent of a 
to prevent the “1478” policy from being carried out. But the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Army, by administrative determination, have 
tried to undo and reverse the intent of Congress, and to carry out 
those “1478” doctrines, in spite of the Unification Act, and they have 
done it by administrative rulings. 

I want to submit the evidence to you, Senator Saltonstall, some 
time because this is the heart of the whole thing. 

Senator Sa,ronsra.u. I will be very glad to hear you. I have got to 
leave. 

Senator Dove.as. Well now, Mr. Chairman, the plot thickens when 
we come to some more recent developments. Take, for instance, the 
budget of 1951-52. That was being drawn up in the fall of 1950— 
yes, the fall of 1950. We had had assurance on the floor of the Senate 
from Senator Tydings that the functions and the future of the Marine 
Corps were in no sense to be weakened. Almost immediately after 
that there was a proposal that amphibious training. 

Senator Keravver. Colonel Chambers says that was in 1949, 

Senator Dova:s. 1949; yes. 

Almost immed ‘ately thereafter there was a proposal that amphib- 
ious training should be conducted under the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
I believe that was the proposal of General Collins, now Chief of 
Staff of the Army. 

Amphibious operations were held under the direction of the Army 
in both the Caribbean area and in the Hawaiian area, to which the 
Marine Corps was only given a cursory invitation, but the responsi- 
bility for amphibious operations was not given to it. 

More significant was the budget drawn up for 1951-52. At the 
time the budget was being drawn up, the Marine Corps had 10 bat- 
talion landing teams of two divisions. The strength of the Marine 
Corps, enlisted strength of the Marine Corps, was to be fixed, as I 
remember it, at approximately 62,000 men. 

General Eisenhower was called in to put the final touches on the 
military budget, and when the budget was submitted it had a direct 
statement that the strength of the Marine Corps was to be limited 
to six battalion landing teams—and you will find that direct state- 
ment in there—to six battalion landing teams, although the Com- 
mandant of the Corps directly stated that 

Senator Keravuver. Let us get that reference. It is the budget of 
1951, page M-29, and the pertinent part being: 

The Navy under these recommendations will operate an active naval fleet of 


652 ships including 238 combatant ships. Six Marine Corps battalion landing 
teams will be maintained, 
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That is what you had reference to? 

Senator Dove.as. That was a reduction of four battalion landing 
teams, but the Commandant of the Marine Corps testified that with 
the total personnel permitted, and with the budget allowed, he could 
put in the field eight battalion landing teams. Nevertheless, this 
budget denied him the right to put eight battalion landing teams, and 
insisted that he should only have six battalion landing teams, mean- 
ing that without saving a man and without saving a dollar, this 
budget decreased the combat effectiveness of the country, diminished 
the number of men who could fight, and increased its idle overhead 
over the protest of the head of the service itself. 

Now, it is that, I think, which makes a great many of us indignant, 
and makes us believe that while the 1,478 papers may have been turned 
down in the Unification Act of 1947 by Congress that they con- 
tinued to be the policy of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Senator Keravuver. Senator Douglas, Colonel Chambers has some 
questions. 

Mr. Cuameers. I would like to interrupt at that point for the pur- 
pose of clarifying the record. 

The six battalion landing teams which appeared in the President’s 
budget message, was there any indication in that budget message that 
the two Marine divisions would be continued and have only six bat- 
talion landing teams ended? 

Senator Dovetas. No; I am sure there was not. As a matter of 
fact, of course, an ordinary full-strength division will have nine 
battalion landing teams. 

Now, they were going to have six battalion landing teams. There 
is no mention of the divisional structure whatsoever. This indicated 
that they were not only going to reduce the Marine Corps to regi- 
mental units, but to battalion units. I think Secretary Johnson later 
backed up somewhat, and said that they were still going to have the 
overhead headquarters units for two divisions, but a division with 
only three battalion landing teams is not a division; it is a regiment. 

Mr. Cuamoers. Well, did the same budget message say that the 
Army would have certain divisions or did it refer to them as a certain 
number of battalions? 

Senator Doveras. I do not know whether it referred to the num- 
ber of Army divisions. 

Mr. Cuampers. For the record, Senator, so that we can have it 
completely clear, I believe we should show that the same budget mes- 
sage did say that, “Under these recommendations for the Army this 
budget will provide 10 divisions” 

Senator Dova.as. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Cuampers (continuing). “And a certain number of other anti- 
aircraft battalions,” and so on; and then later on it refers to the 
Marine Corps battalion landing teams, but no reference to the 
divisions, 

Senator Doveias. That is right. I beg your pardon. 

I would also like to point out that the Army has expanded or is to 
expand from 10 divisions to 18 divisions, plus 18 regimental combat 
teams, and assuming you have 3 regimental combat teams to a divi- 
sion, that is roughly the equivalent of 24 divisions. As Secretary Pace 
has made some promises that he may be able to sweat out some of the 
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idle overhead of the Army forces so that he possibly can field 2 more 
divisions, so that you will have an increase of 10 to 26 Army divisions. 
I am not opposed to that, but notice that the Marine Corps is to increase 
from 2 divisions to 214 divisions, 2 divisions plus a regimental combat 
team, and it is not being permitted to expand during the period of war; 
but, on the contrary, as General Holcomb has br ought out, its numbers 
are to be diminished in the fiscal year which lies ahead from something 
over 200,000, I believe 206,000, at a peak back to 175,000. 

So I would say that the principle of the 1478 papers is being carried 
out and made effective by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, despite | the fact 
that Congress turned it down, and that is why we believe that we 
cannot trust the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the future on this matter, and 
believe it will have to be done by legislation. 

I would like to go on to speak if I may, and this is very delicate, 
about the composition of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I would like to point out that General Collins certainly represents 
the Army, and the Army historically believes that the Marine Corps 
should not be a combatant force. 

General Vandenberg was trained as an Army man, although he is 
now an Air Force man. The Air Force has been as much opposed to 
the Marine Corps having tactical aviation as the Army has been 
opposed to the Marine Corps having combatant shore troops. 

Admiral Sherman is a deep-water sailor and certainly would not 
be said to be a great expert on land warfare. 

The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is General Bradley, who 
is a great g general and a great citizen. 

The Secretary of Defense is General Marshall, and that, therefore, 
the Army dominates the set-up. These gentlemen, fine gentlemen as 
they are, and they are noble men, historically do not believe in a com- 
batant Marine Corps, and the Chief of Naval Operations has not had 
the training to understand land warfare. It is always easy for the 
Navy to tr ade off the Marine Cor ps in its negotiations with the Army 
in order to get a better position for itself. 

Now, that is very blunt language, which I am sure no Regular 
officer would utter, but there is some joy in being out of the Military 
Establishment and being able to speak your mind. 

Senator Keravuver. W ell, it is langu: ige that all of us can under- 
stand. 

Senator Doveras. Therefore, if you are to give to the Marine Corps 
the function of being a combatant ready force, it will have to be done 
by legislation. It cannot be done, and will not be done, by adminis- 
trative decision. 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Douglas, one thing that troubles me 
is, suppose we reach a good time of peace 

Senator Dovenas. Yes. 

Senator Keravuver (continuing). Which we all hope for. 

Senator Doveias. Yes. We can cross that bridge when we come to 
it. We can then decrease the size of the Marine Corps, along with 
the size of the Army. But I would say it would be unsafe for us 
to assume that we were going to have peace. The immediate threat 
is all the opposite way, and I would s say the best thing to do is to get 
as strongly and as effectively prepared as possible, and then if peace 
comes, that will be glorious and we can all reduce. 
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Senator Keravuver. In other words, did you consider—I am sure 
you did—in a graduating up or declining se ‘ale-— 

Senator Dovcras. As I say, an alternative to this proposal is to 
fix a percentage of the total Armed Force. At one time I rather 
favored that; not a percentage of the Navy, but a percentage of the 
total Armed Force. 

I would think that 9 or 10 percent of the total force would not be 
so bad. If you want to fix it at 10 percent of the total Armed Force, 
that would be fine. That would split the difference between 300,000 
and 400,000. 

Senator Krrauver. The strength of the Air Force and the Navy 
and the Army is not fixed by legislation. 

Senator Doveras. Oh, yes; the strength of the Air Force is fixed 
by legislation, because you will find that in the last act they provided 
that the Air Force should consist of 70 air groups. Here it is right 
here, Public Law 604, Eighty-first Congress, title 2, section 201 (b), 
reading as follows: 

Effective on the date of the enactment of this act, and subject to the limitations 
imposed by sections 202 and 2038, the Air Force of the United States shall hive 
an authorized strength of not to exceed 70 Air Force groups and such sepur ite 
United States Air Force squadrons— 
and so forth. 

And section 203 is as follows: 





The United States Air Force is hereby authorized 24,000 planes or 225,000 
airframe tons of serviceable aircraft. 

Now when you prescribe minimum amounts in terms of numbers 
of aircraft in groups and in terms of airframe tons, you really fix 
the size of the Air Force. 

Similarly, when the Navy comes up and asks for an appropriation 
for so many ships and so much tonnage, that is really fixing a per- 
sonnel figure as well; and in addition to that in the past, of course, 
there have been laws fixing the strength of the Navy at 500,000, and 
so on. 

Mr. Cuampers. When the Navy asks for the construction of vessels 
it does not ask for a number of ships, does it, but rather tonnage. 

Senator Dove.as. That is right; and there is a conversion factor 
which everyone knows, between tonnage and personnel. They may 
not tell you that you are authorizing personnel when you authorize 
tonnage, but you are certainly authorizing personnel all right. 

Senator Keravuver. Of course, actually, in fairness, Public Law 604, 
sections 201 and 203, while they fix the number of air gr oups and also 
the number of planes, is there any hard and fast rule as to just what an 
air group is? Does that correspond to a division or what does it 
correspond to? 

Senator Doveras. A group is the support for a regiment in the ma- 
rines. I do not know its strength in the Air Force 

Senator Lone. They have it defined. 

Senator Keravver. How many men are in an air group? 

Senator Doveras. You get the tables of organization of the Air 
Forces and that would be a personnel requirement. Seventy air 
groups are just as much an authorization as four marine divisions and 
four marine air wings will be. 
Senator Lone. That is right. 
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Senator Keravver. It might be more or less men, depending on the 
organizational chart. 

Senator Dovenas. Yes; but they will have a given table of organiza- 
tion as of the time. 

Mr. Cuampers. Mr. Chairman, I would like to clarify that slightly. 
This committee, which passed that law at the last session, worked with 
it a long time. We tried to get the Air Force to spell out what the 
number of planes and the number of ships would be in a group, and 
we found it would be impossible. 

It varied as to types of planes and also as to the state of readiness 
of that group. 

For instance, a group at war strength has twice as much personne] 
and 50 percent overage in planes, whereas at peace level it has a much 
lesser number of planes and much lesser number of people; and also 
they frequently augment a group by special attachments, so that the 
word “group” as you say has no specific meaning, but it is prescribed 
and a certain number of groups are added together to make a wing, 
and a wing corresponds to a division. That is normally commanded 
by a major general. 

Senator Krrauver. Is the same thing true of combat divisions for 
the Marine Corps? What is a combat division—how many people? 

Senator Doveias. Twenty-two thousand three hundred. 

eg Keravuver. I mean during peacetime; is that cut down to 
15,000 

Senator Doveras. Well, that is not full strength, but a full strength 
division is 22,300; three infantry regiments, an artillery regiment, and 
various battalions, such as motor transport, and so forth. 

Senator Kerauver. What is a full strength marine air wing? 

Senator Doveras. A marine air wing is about 10,000 men. 

Senator Keravuver. How about the Army; is there anything fixing 
their size? 

Senator Doveras. The Army division is 18,800 men, and an air 
wing as I understand it is approximately half the size of the marine 
air wing. 

Senator Keravver. Is there anything by legislation fixing the size 
except by appropriations ? 

Senator Dova.as. In the Army bill here you will notice an author- 
ization of a given number of men for the Army in Public Law 604: 

There is hereby authorized for the Army of the United States an active-duty 
personnel of 837,000 officers, warrant officers, and enlisted personnel. 

Senator Keravuver. It does not say the number of divisions. 

Senator Dovetas. No; but it has a total. I think that might be a 
good thing if Congress dictated the number of divisions per million 
men in the Army, because that might sweat out some of the overhead 
and make them get more men into the combat forces and fewer people 
in Quartermaster and Motor Transport. 

Senator Keravver. I am advised, Senator Douglas, that the bill, 
H. R. 1437, which resulted in Public Law 604, as introduced and as 
sent up here by the Military Establishment, on page 2 had the lan- 
guage— 
shall consist of twelve Regular Army divisions and five separate regular Army 
combat teams and supporting combat service. 
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Senator Doveras. In other words, the Army itself orginally pro- 
posed a minimum of combat strength, as well as the total. 

Senator Keravuver. Apparently this committee and the Committee 
of the House Armed Services disagreed. 

Mr. Cuampsers. I have been assigned to handle that bill and that 
is not precisely what happened. I think the Army itself rejected the 
idea of trying to spell out the number of divisions. They recognized 
that when emergencies came along they had to have flexibility. So 
under pressure from Mr. Vinson’s committee and this committee they 
did change their position. However, I must say that they were very 
anxious to change, and when they found that we were urging it, they 
went right along with it, so I do not think the Army wanted it; but 
the Air Force did insist on the 70-air-group language, the 24,000 
planes and 225,000 air-frame tons. 

Senator Doveias. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take up too 
much of your time, and there are other witnesses and I do not want to 
shut them off, but may I make some final comments on the representa- 
tion of the Gieninaclenk of the Marine Corps on the Joint Chief of 
Staff? 

I agree that the primary consideration should be the welfare of the 
country. To the degree to which we need to have a strong combatant 
Marine Corps for the welfare of the country, I would say that repre- 
sentation of the Commandant on the Joint Chiefs of Staff would be 
a way of protecting the intention of Congress. 

Now I may be too suspicious, but it would be quite possible if we 
do not have a Commandant on the Joint Chiefs of Staff for the tables 
of organization in the Marine Corps to be changed, and for the full- 
strength combat division reduced from 22,000 men, which the Marine 
Corps has prescribed to, let us say, a Russian division of 11,000. 

Now, as I say, this may seem a base suspicion, and this is only a 
minor point, but to insure that the Marine Corps will be protected I 
think the Commandant should have representation on the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, although I agree that this should not be the controlling 
factor. 

Now I want to make a proposal which at first 

Senator Keravuver. Which do you think is more important, repre- 
sentation or legislation ? 

Senator Dovexias. Both are important. 

Senator Keravuver. As to strength ? 

Senator Doveras. Both are important. I do not see any reason for 
compromising on this bill. I think both principles are correct. 

Senator Keravver. I was not suggesting, but which is more impor- 
tant for the welfare of the country ? 

Senator Dovetas. I will be very glad to meet with you sometime to 
discuss that matter. 

Now I would like to make a point, if I may, that the presence of 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps may have a very positive 
oe constructive influence on the three other members of the Joint 
Chiefs. 

What you have got here are three men who have great difficulty in 
talking to each other in terms of the other’s military specialities. 

The Chief of Naval Operations is a sailor. I agree with General 
Bradley that sailors do not know too much about land operations. 

82535—51——5 
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The Chief of Staff of the Army is a soldier, and I would not expect 
him to know much about the sea. It is fortunate that General Van- 
denberg started out as a solider and, therefore, knows something about 
the land and the air, but he is primarily an airman and, as the Air 
Force becomes more and more distinct, successors to General Vanden- 
berg will be entirely airmen. 

They are each specialists, each talking in terms of his specialty, each 
exalting his specialty, and finding difficulty in understanding each 
other’s point of view. 

The Commandant of the Marine Corps is both a sailor—because in- 
variably you will find the Commandant of the Marine Corps has served 
at sea—and he is also a soldier. He also knows tactical air support 
and knows air. Therefore, he may be the cohesive force to bind these 
others together. 

So I will say with a certain touch of irony, that if you were looking 
for an ideal chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, aside from persona 
considerations, and if you were having an impartial man from Mars 
coming here looking at this, he would say, “Now, which one of these 
men is by training best prepared.” 

Senator Lone. You have overlooked one point. You know the 
Marines also have some aircraft. 

Senator Dovenas. Exactly. I said that. So he understands all of 
the services, and with equal ability, you would think he would be the 
best qualified man to be chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. But we 
are not asking for that, gentlemen; we are merely asking that he be 
a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. That is all, and we think it 
would be in the interest of the country. 

Now what about this contention that the marines are represented by 
the Chief of Naval Operations? The Chief of Naval Operations is a 
deep-water sailor. He has had almost no experience in land warfare 
and that will always be true. 

How can he represent the Marine Corps? Are the marines part of 
the Navy? No; as we have said, they are a separate military service 
inside the Naval Establishment under the administrative supervision 
of the Secretary of the Navy. So they should have independent repre- 
sentation, both to protect themselves but, more important, to bring 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff the experience which is badly needed. We 
think this will be in the interest of interservice peace. You will find 
he will have a healing and reconciling influence on these conflicting 
groups. 

Senator Lone. May I ask this: Does the Army today have its own 
tactical air? 

Senator Doveras. Well, no; I think not. 

Mr. Cuampers. If I may answer that, no. 

Senator Lone. It normally has to go to the Air Force to get its 
tactical support ? 

Mr. Cuameers. That is correct. They work very closely with the 
Air Force, but they do not have command of their own tactical air 
even when they are fighting. 

Senator Doveias. Yes. They have to go to another command to get 
the strikes. 

Senator Lone. Although the Marine Corps does. 

Senator Dove as. That is right. 
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Senator Lone. It is practically a part of their unit, I take it. 

Senator Dove.as. That is right. 

Senator Lone. How many planes do they have in a group that is 
attached to a division, a Marine division ¢ 

Senator Dovexas. It would be three groups. What would be the 
complement ? 

Mr. Cuamners. You are getting me just a little stopped. The 
Marine plan is to have one wing with each division, and that is ap- 
proximately three groups. Those groups are broken down into your 
fighter-bombers, and that is practically all they have, outside of a few 
utility aircraft for air transport, so that in substance what this or- 
ganization provides is one group in back of each regiment. 

Senator Lona. I was trying to picture how many planes that would 


Mr. Cuampers. Well, I have those figures which I could dig out for 
you, but if I recall correctly there are approximately 75 fighters to a 
group. 

Senator Lone. And there would be how many groups to a wing? 

Mr. Cuampers. Three groups to a wing. 

Senator Dovaias. One group to each regiment. 

Senator Lone. That would be about 225 planes then to—— 

Mr. Cuampers. To support a division. 

Senator Lone (continuing). To support a division. 

Mr. Cuampers. That is correct. 

Senator Lone. If this bill were passed and the purpose of it pur- 
sued, it would have the effect of adding about 200,000 additional men 
to the Marine Corps. 

Senator Doveras. No. That would only be true if you went to 
400,000, which is the ceiling, but the floor is four divisions and four 
air wings. That would mean only adding about a hundred thousand. 

Senator Lone. Only 100,000? 

Senator Doveras. Approximately. But the present plans are for 
the corps to go back to 175,000. 

Senator Lona. Yes. 

If you had 100,000, about how many men, by the analysis that 
you have presented to us, would it take in the Army to provide the 
same combat effectiveness of that 100,000 additional marines? 

Senator Dovetas. Well, we say that we will get two more divisions, 
two more air wings, which will be roughly 64,000 combat and air 
troops, out of the addition of 100,000, or only about 36,000 will go into 
overhead. ; 

If you take the Army average—not the increment, but the Army 
average—you would have to add nearly 300,000 Army troops to get 
100,000. You would have to roughly add nearly 300,000 total troops 
on an average basis to get 64,000 fighting men. Now, on an incre- 
mental basis it might be somewhat less than that. I would make an 
estimate that you will have to add perhaps 200,000 troops to get 
64,000 fighting men. . 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Long, excuse me, let me see if we can 
get this clear. For a hundred thousand marines you would get 64,000 
combat troops ? 7 é 

Senator Dovetas. That is in the increments. 

Senator Keravuver. Yes. 
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Senator Dovexas. In the increments; once the guard detachments 
and overhead are filled up. : 

Senator Keravuver. Sixty-four thousand marine combat troops and 
36,000 overhead. 

Senator Doveras. That is right. : 

Senator Keravuver. You say to get 64,000 Army combat troops in 
the increment that you would have to add—— ; 

Senator Dovetas. That, I admit, isa guess. On the average basis, 
roughly, you have something over 4 men in the Army for every 1 
man in a combat unit—23,000 out of 100,000—so to get 64,000 on 
an average basis you would have to get nearly 300,000, but I am 
making some allowance for the fact that the Army overhead is 

artially filled up, at least, and that you would not have to get the 
fall 300,000. But the following estimate is perfectly safe: In order 
to get 64,000 fighting men you would have to add more than 100,000 
men. You can get more fighting men by putting 100,000 men into 
the Marine Corps than by putting 100,000 more men into the Army, 
and that is true not only at a division level; it is even more true when 
you find the proportion of fighting men within an air wing or within 
an infantry division. 

Senator Keravuver. Are you overlooking this, though, that here in 
the fourth paragraph of General Marshall’s letter he points out that 
the Bureau of Ordnance and Ships provide the Marine Corps with 
equipment, landing craft, guns, and so forth, that the Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery provides medical supplies, and marine personnel are 
hospitalized in the naval hospitals, so, if you got 64,000 additional 
combat marines, would you not be adding substantially to the naval 
force that is supplying these basic elements ¢ 

Senator Dovexas. Well, there is something to that, except I want to 
point out that in the strength of the marine division we included the 
medical battalion and the corpsmen in the regiments. It would merely 
be the base hospitals which would not be covered by this, but, when you 
come down to that, what you will find is that all the Services are per- 
forming functions for other Services. The Navy is now furnishing 
sea transportation for the Army. The Army is furnishing air trans- 
portation for the Navy. It is a hopeless job of cost accounting. It is 
almost hopeless to apportion the number of men which would be re- 
quired for a self-suflicing and independent service because the com- 
pletely self-sufficing services are now disappearing, and I say that is a 
good thing. 

I simply say take 100,000 men and put them into the Marine Corps 
and you will get more combat effectiveness out of them than if you put 
them in the Army. It will cost you less and you will get more fire 
power. It isa great bargain for the country. 

Senator Lone. What I cannot understand is why the Army cannot 
put into effect some of these same economies in some of these same 
methods that the Marine Corps uses; why the Army, for example, can- 
not equip its troops with the same number of vehicles, which is a lesser 
number than the Marine Corps happens to use. 

Obviously, every man who has himself an automobile has to look 
after it and someone has to help him supply it and take care of it, and 
that sort of thing; and if there is an order either to move up or move 
back, he has to go back and get his automobile before he can move and 
get out of his automobile to find out where the troops are. 
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As you mentioned, they are road-bound when they have too many 
automobiles. I cannot understand why the Army cannot adapt its 
tactics more to what the Marine Corps is actually doing. 

Senator Doveras. That is a very good argument for continuing the 
Marine Corps, because to a certain degree competition between the 
services is very helpful. Eliminate the Marine Corps as a combat 
organization and you will no longer have a measuring rod to apply to 
the Army. 

Senator Lone. That is very true. 

Senator Dovexas. I sometimes suspect that is why some Army men 
want to eliminate the Marine Corps because they will not then be sub- 
ject to the test of competition. 

Thank God I am not a Regular officer and can speak my mind. 
[Laughter. | 

Senator Kerauver. Before you proceed further, how about this ar- 
gument that since the Marines must get a lot of things from the Navy 
and be dependent upon the Navy for hospitalization, and so forth, the 
Marines with a representative on the Joint Chiefs of Staff would be 
in a position where they would not be an independent voice but would 
be a second vote for the Navy, which may be to the detriment of the 
Air Force and the Army. 

Senator Doveias. May I deal with a minor phase of that, which 
I should have covered before? While it is true that the Navy fur- 
nishes the Marine Corps with certain services, it is also true that the 
Marine Corps furnishes the Navy with certain services, namely, police 
on board ships and Marine details at shore stations. 

Senator Lona. As guards at shore stations. 

Senator Doveras. Guards at shore stations. 

Now, on the question as to whether the Secretary of the Navy 
would not be able to twist the arm of the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps at a strategic time so that the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
would always vote with the Navy, I do not think that is true. I think 
he would tend to be independent in his judgment, and if he is not, 
then the remedy is to make him report directly to the Secretary of the 
Navy and make it clear that the Chief of Naval Operations has 
no control over him. I think that is the existing legal situation and 
that should be reaffirmed. 

Senator Lone. Are we not getting back to a situation of having, 
instead of unification, having three services, each of which has an 
auxiliary part—has the other service included in one phase or an- 
other? For example, the Army has its amphibious craft attached to 
it; Army engineers have more boats than the Navy does, still I believe, 
and also today they do not have tactical air, but they seem to suffer 
from the lack of it, as compared with the Marine Corps which seems 
to have more effective tactical air attached to their group. 

Then the Navy which has the Marine Corps to do its land fighting 
for it, the Navy with its Air Force, the Marine Corps with its tactical 
air, the Air Force which today has no ships, but already has a sub- 
stantial guard to guard its bases—— 

Senator Dovexas. I accept the concept (1) of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, (2) of civilian control and (3) unified command in combat 
area, unified command out where the shooting is going on—I believe 
all these would remove a lot of difficulties. 
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Senator Krerauver. Well, Senator Long’s statement is quite true; 
it is an argument for this catalyst influence, I would say, that you 
are proposing. 

Is there anything else, Senator Douglas, at this time? 

Senator Doveras. No; that is all. I would like permission to sub- 
mit supplementary exhibits for the record. 

Senator Keravuver. Yes; you will have that permission, and at the 
other hearings we would be glad to have your further analysis. 

Senator Doveéias. Thank you very much. 

Senator Kerauver. We would like to have your further analysis 
of General Marshall’s letter and anything else that you wish to pre- 
sent to the committee. 

We are grateful to you for coming. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you very much. I am sorry to have taken 
so much time. 

Senator Kerauver. Is General Day here? 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. KARL S. DAY, SECOND VICE PRESIDENT, 
MARINE CORPS RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 


General Day. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. You are Brig. Gen. Karl Day, United States 
Marine Corps Reserve; is that correct ? 

General Day. Yes. 

Senator Kerauver. When did you retire from active service ? 

General Day. April 5, 1946. I served through both wars. 

Senator Kerauver. When did you come into the Marine Corps 


service ? 

General Day. May 21, 1917. 

Senator Keravuver. What do you do now? 

General Day. I am with American Airlines, and I have been with 
them between the wars. 

Senator Keravver. Are you the head of any Marine Reserve group ? 

General Day. Before the last war I was commanding officer of an 
organized squadron and since that time, since the last war, I have not 
been in the Organized Reserve. I am in the Volunteer Reserve and 
have what they call a volunteer training unit which functions as a 
wing staff. 

Senator Keravuver. All right, General Day, do you have a state- 
ment to give us? 

General Day. Yes, sir. 

For the record, I am Brig. Gen. Karl S. Day, United States Marine 
Corps Reserve, an employee of American Airlines, Inc., and reside at 
East Williston, N. Y., a national officer of the Marine Corps Reserve 
Officers Association and appear before you as its officially designated 
representative. 

There are approximately 27,000 Marine Corps Reserve officers, of 
whom some 4,500 are on active duty or under orders to active duty. 
At the close of the calendar year 1950, the Marine Corps Reserve 
Officers Association had a paid-up membership of just over 3,000. 
This is a higher average representation than prevails in other similar 
organizations. From conversations with Marine Corps Reserve officers 
throughout the country, I know they are practically unanimous in 
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their support of the Douglas bill, Senate No. 677. The Marine Corps 
Reserve Officers Association officially supports it. 

Marine Corps Reserve officers support this bill, not primarily as a 

matter of pride in the Marine Corps, but because of their strong con- 
viction that a strengthened Marine Corps is essential to the security 
of this country. True, they have seen the great increase in strength 
authorized for the Areny and Air Force and wondered, “How did we 
get thrown off the team ¢” and resented the slight to the Marine Corps. 
But a much stronger influence is their conviction, based on experience, 
that marines can do it with a greater economy of force. In their 
experience I include the fact that at one time or another more than 
99 percent of them served overseas in the last war and almost all of 
them were in a position to observe combat effectiveness of all the 
services. It would be presumptuous for me to remind this committee 
of the responsibilities assigned the Marine Corps by the Unification 
Act. But with the world situation as it is, we fail to see how the 
Marine Corps, without an increase in strength, can discharge its 
responsibility assigned by the Unification Act to provide— 
Forces of combined arms, together with supporting air components, for service 
with the fleet in the seizure or defense of advanced naval bases and for the con- 
duct of such land operations as may be essential to the prosecution of a naval 
campaign. 

This country has two maritime frontiers and two major fleets. We 
believe that in order to carry out the naval campaign directive of the 
Unification Act, for each fleet there must be a division of marines 
probably in a forward area, backed up by a division of marines on 
each coast. Marine divisions are in fact “forces in readiness” as 
well demonstrated by the speed with which a division of marines was 
recently landed in Korea. It is well recognized that had we had more 
such forces in readiness at the outbreak of the Korean War, events 
there would have shaped differently. We believe that in this world 
situation, there may be more Koreas and that the security of this 
country requires forces in readiness available to quench bonfires before 
they become major conflagrations. 

Marine Corps experience has proved that for actions of the intensity 
and comparatively small areas involved in naval campaigns, a much 
higher concentration of air support is required than for prolonged 
actions extending over large land areas, The Marine Corps’ doctrine 
of an air wing to a division is no idle juggling of figures. The open- 
ing phases of an operation find the enemy at full strength. An 
amphibious action is almost always the opening phase of an operation. 
Marine air wings are organized to provide air cover and close air 
support, night and day. For most amphibious attacks, air operations 
must be carrier based in the initial stages. Marine air wings are 
trained for carrier operation. We do not believe it reasonable to 
expect the Air Force ever to take kindly to carriers. 

There is a tremendous amount of specialized skill and complicated 
knowledge in the Marine Corps. We are convinced that no Chief of 
Naval Operations is able to adequately represent the Marine Corps in 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff functions. No more than the Commandant 
could adequately represent the Navy. We also recognize the fact that 
at the present time the Joint Chiefs of Staff is lopsided with Army 
thinking. And Army thinking with respect to the Marine Corps is 
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historical and a matter of record. We believe that Admiral Sherman 
must be in a position where he must horse trade to obtain many things 
which he feels are vital to the Naval Establishment. With respect to 
the Marine Corps net only must he overcome Army antipathy in 
horse trading, but being after all a human being as wall wn a sailor, his 
first love is the Navy and the Marine Corps ends up with what is left. 

We believe that the strategic planning for security of this country 
would be strengthened if the Marine Corps specialized know-how and 
experience were directly represented in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
We believe that the Secretary of Defense, the National Security Coun- 
cil, and the President would be more soundly advised if the Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps were made a permanent member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

I will be glad to answer any questions. 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Long, do you have any questions? 

Senator Lona. Do you believe the Marine Corps ought to have an 
intelligence unit of its own? 

General Day. Well, the Marine Corps has an intelligence unit of 
its own the same as any other military organization. 

Senator Lone. It does at the present time? 

General Day. It is a combat intelligence unit primarily. 

Senator Lone. Not so much to determine what is going on in foreign 
countries as to determine what is going on on the other side of the line 
with the people you are actually fighting. 

General Day. The Marine Corps participates with the Navy and 
the Office of Naval Intelligence for that type of intelligence. 

Senator Lone. I see. 

I do not have any further questions to ask. 

Senator Keravver. I do not think I have any questions to ask. 

Mr. Cuameers. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask some questions. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chambers has a question to ask. 

Mr. Cuampers. Are you an aviator? 

General Day. Yes. 

Mr. Cuampers. There have been several questions today about the 
question of tactical air by the Marine Corps. Is there any difference 
in the training that a marine aviator gets than an Air Force aviator 
gets wnick perhaps makes him more adaptable to ground-force prob- 
lems? 

General Day. Yes. The marine, all marine aviators—I do not know 
whether they are able to carry it out a hundred percent—but the ma- 
jority of them are first trained as infantry officers. I was first trained 
as an infantry officer before I was in aviation, and in that way the 
marine aviator has a definite understanding of what the problems are 
on the ground. .He can look down there and know what is going on. 

Mr. Cuamepers. Do you believe that that does improve them inso- 
far as tactical air is concerned ¢ 

General Day. I think that is one of the things that improves them. 

Mr. Cuampers. Are there others that you care to mention ? 

General Day. Primarily I think they are matters that Senator Doug- 
las touched on and one was this unification of command in the combat 
area. 

Under the Marine Corps doctrine the officer in command of troops 
also commands his air support, and I do not know whether the Army 
and Air Force have gotten together on it or not, but during the last 
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war you had to go back through major headquarters and then come 
back, and instead of getting your action in a matter of split seconds, 
why, the request did not finally clear until the next day. Whether 
that is true or not, I do not know. That is scuttlebutt that we used 
to hear. Certainly there is bound to be delay because where the ground 
commander cannot immediately demand and gets his air support there 
is bound to be delay. 

Mr. Cuampers. J have no further questions. 

Senator Kerauver. The chief point you make, General Day, is in 
the world today, with Koreas liable to break out in any part of the 
globe, you need a unified ground and air 

General Day. Team. 

Senator Keravuver (continuing), Team, in which it is necessary to 
place marines anywhere they may be needed immediately. 

General Day. That part of it, Senator, the Marine Corps is a team 
of combined air and ground forces, but I think the main thing is we 
fit into this picture by the fact that the Marine Corps and Fleet Ma- 
rine Force have always been forces in readiness. We are the fire de- 
partment, and when they ring the bell we go. They come fired and 
ready. 

Senator Keravver. We appreciate your coming before us, General 
Day, and your statement is of interest. 

enator Lone. General Day, you say you were an infantry officer in 
the Marines before you became a pilot? 

General Day. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lone. Is that the usual procedure in the Marines? 

General Day. Yes, sir. I have a son in the Marine Corps. He 
wants aviation but he cannot get it until he has 2 years. 

Senator Lone. I see. How about the age factor? It is my under- 
standing that they want a man to be as young as possible to be a 
pilot, I think, because in steep turns and things of that sort, younger 
men are physically better able to do the job. 

General Day. Well, that is undoubtedly true; whether or not they 
are drawing the line at the right place, I doubt very much. I am 
still a pilot. I can still fly airplanes, and I am still a good pilot, but 
I am also 55 years old, and [ probably would not want to bring out 
fighters like I used to do 20 years ago, but I certainly could do it long 
after I was 30 or 32 or wherever they draw the line now and, particu- 
larly, where you got into night work, which is very much precision 
flying, I do not think there is any age limit on that. That is the ability 
to fly with great precision. It is primarily that factor there, 

Senator Lone. It certainly would help undoubtedly for a pilot en- 
gaged in a tactical air mission to have actually been in the infantry, 
especially if he could have been in the infantry as an officer to see 
the acaer Me first-hand, and know just exactly what the officer’s prob- 
lem below might be. 

General Day. He speaks the language. 

Senator Lona. He understands just what is going on. 

General Day. He understands the problem. 

Senator Lona. As part of a team he can work almost as effectively, 
I would assume, as if he were actually a member of that squad or 
platoon that he is trying to assist in that particular point. 

General Day. That is very true, sir; yes, sir, 
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Senator Lone. That would make an argument, of course, that the 
Army should have their own tactical air, as well as the Marine Corps. 

General Day. I do not want to get into that argument. [Laughter.] 

Our experience has proven that the more the man on the ground 
understands what the pilot can do for him and the more the man in 
the air understands the problem of what the man on the ground has, 
the better results you are going to get. How they work it out, that 
is beyond my province. 

Senator Lone. As far as proving the effectiveness of two approaches 
in two different methods, you at least have the chance to find out by 
actual trial and error, such as when you are forced to fight, as you are 
in Korea, and you have one method being tried by the Marine Corps 
and another method being tried by the Army and Air Corps tried 
together. You have a chance to compare what could be done if the 
tactical air were actually a part of the same group that was operating 
on the ground. 

General Day. I understand that Korea has pretty well backed up 
our doctrine on this. 

Senator Lone. If you do not have a Marine Corps, though, you 
never would know. You would never have known which way it would 
work more effectively. 

General Day. Somebody was talking about standards a while ago, 
were they not ? 

Senator Lona. That is right. 

Senator Keravver. Allright. Thank you, General Day. 

General Day. Thank you. 

Senator Krerauver. Colonel Chambers, what is the schedule of wit- 
nesses? How many do we have? 

Mr. Cuampers. There are three additional witnesses that Senator 
Douglas has asked that we call and in addition to that we have the 
Department of Defense witnesses who will appear on Tuesday, so 
that our load for Tuesday looks to me like we have approximately 
five witnesses, three in support of the bill, and I do not know—we 
know that the Department of Defense is opposing the bill, but we do 
not know how long their testimony will be. 

Senator Kreravuver. I suppose we had better adjourn until 10 o’clock 
in the morning. 

The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock nert Tuesday. 

(Whereupon, at 4:15 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene on Tuesday, April 17, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 17, 1951 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:10 a. m., in 
Room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Estes Kefauver presiding. 

Present : Senators Kefauver (presiding), Stennis, Long, Saltonstall, 
and Flanders. 

Also present: Senator Paul H. Douglas; and Justice M. Chambers, 
of the committee staff. 

Senator Kerauver. The committee will come to order. 

This is a continuation of the subcommittee hearing to consider S. 677. 

It had been the subcommittee’s intention to senatnda its hearing on 
this legislation today. However, the Department of Defense has 
asked that we hear additional witnesses, some of whom cannot appear 
until Friday, for very good reasons. 

It is my understanding at that time that the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, Robert A. Lovett, and Gen. Omar M. Bradley, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, will appear. 

If it meets the approval of the subcommittee, it is my intention to 
accede to this request, and endeavor to hear these two gentlemen, along 
with one additional witness whom Senator Douglas wishes to present 
at the earliest possible moment. 

The full committee will, of course, be extremely busy for the dura- 
tion of the General MacArthur hearings, but I believe we can find an 
ee so of free time for the purpose of completing the testimony on 
this bill. 

Because of the heavy pressures on them at this time, we will first 
hear the two Defense Department witnesses this morning, and then the 
witnesses for the proponents of the legislation. 

Mr. Secretary Matthews, it is my understanding that you are here 
to represent the joint secretaries of the three services ? 

Secretary Marrnews. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Krravver. That is correct. 

Now, the schedule is that we hear Admiral Sherman first, or Secre- 
tary Matthews? 

Secretary Matrruews. Admiral Sherman first. 

Senator Keravver. Admiral Sherman, we are delighted to have you 
with us, and we appreciate your appearance to give us your advice and 
position about the legislation that we have before us. 

You have, Admiral Sherman, a prepared statement. ? 
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STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL FORREST P. SHERMAN, CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Admiral SHermMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, Admiral Sherman, will you proceed in 
your own way? Do you wish to read this statement ? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir; I think if I read the statement that is 
the best way of getting into it. 

Senator Keravver. All right. 

Thank you, Admiral Sherman, if you will proceed. 

Admiral SHerman. Mr. Chairman, the statement which I am about 
to make does not support enactment of the bill, S. 677. I want to 
make it abundantly clear at the outset that my position with respect 
to this measure is based entirely upon an objective analysis of our 
balanced needs for national defense, and on the best interests of the 
Navy and the Marine Corps as I see them. I yield to no one in 
admiration for the United States Marine Corps and in determination 
to safeguard its future as an essential unit in the Naval Establishment 
and in the national defense as a whole. 

As you know, the Marine Corps is a very old organization. An 
act of Congress of July 1, 1797, authorized the service of Marines 
on armed vessels of the United States. Since that time, if not before 
the Marine Corps has operated in the main as a part of the Naval 
Establishment. An act of July 11, 1798, authorized the employment 
of marines on shore. Thus the marines have operated with the Army. 
They are doing so today in Korea. But the Marine Corps has never 
developed into a second army because its functions have been special- 
ized and associated with the Navy. The National Security Act of 
1947 provides, among other things, that— 
the Marine Corps shall be organized, trained, and equipped to provide fleet 
marine forces of combined arms, together with supporting air components, for 
service with the fleet in the seizure or defense of advanced naval bases and 


for the conduct of such land operations as may be essential to the prosecution 
of a naval campaign— 


and that 


it shall be the duty of the Marine Corps to develop, in coordination with the Army 
and the Air Force, those phases of amphibious operations which pertain to the 
tactics, technique, and equipment employed by landing forces. 

This act provides further that duties performed by the marines in 
addition to those first described shall not detract from or interfere 
with the operations for which the Marine Corps is primarily organ- 
ized, namely, their use as fleet marine forces. 

The size of the Marine Corps has, therefore, been geared to the size 
of the Navy. In time of peace, the upper limit has been set by statute 
as 20 percent of the Navy. After the war by a “gentleman’s agree- 
ment” between Admiral Nimitz and General Vandegrift, the upper 
limit was set asthe normal. At the present time, all personnel ceilings 
are in abeyance by statute. 

The actual strength of the Marine Corps has been kept at approxi- 
mately 20 percent of that of the Navy for many years. A table 
is appended which shows the comparative enlisted strengths of the 
Navy and Marine Corps since 1910. You will note that percentage- 
wise the enlisted strength of the Marine Corps is now greater than 
at any other time since 1910. 
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Tf you will refer now to the table which is appended—— 
Senator Fianpers. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman; are there available 
copies of this statement ? 

Mr. Cuampers. Yes, Senator. 

Admiral Suerman. This table shows that in the year 1910 the 
Marine Corps was 20 percent as large as the Navy. The strength ran 
at about that ratio until 1917. In the 1917 expansion of the Navy, that 
occurred at a more active rate than the Marine Corps, so that the 
Marine Corps, by 1918, had dropped to 12.1 percent. By 1919 it was 
back up to 18 percent. Between the two wars it ran on at a fairly 
even rate. In the build-up of the Navy along about 1936 or 1937 the 
Marine Corps was not kept up percentagewise, and droped as low 
as 16 percent. At the beginning of World War II the Marine Corps 
was up to 24 percent. It was then after the war kept at about 20 
percent, and at the end of December, the end of February, the end 
of March of this year it was 29.9, 29.9, and 29.8. 

Since the beginning of hostilities in Korea the Army’s strength 
has been increased 222 percent, the Navy’s, 161 percent, the Air Force’s, 
159 percent, and the Marine Corps’, 246 percent as of February 28, 
1951. 

I think that these statistics should prove reassuring to anyone who 
is fearful that the Marine Corps is being neglected. In order to reas- 
sure anyone who might have such fears, however, I recommend that 
the statutory maximum strength of the Marine Corps during peace- 
time, 20 percent of the Navy, be changed to a minimum strength set by 
law at 20 percent of that of the Navy. 

I feel it necessary to refer to some information hitherto regarded as 
classified which has been published. I refer to a statement in the 
Congressional Record of April 5, 1951, that the present plans of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are for the Marine Corps to start the fiscal year 
1952 with a manpower strength of 203,000 and to end the year with 
only 175,000. These figures have been cited to indicate a deliberate 
diminution of Marine Corns strength. Such is not the case. 

In September 1950 the Joint Chiefs of Staff transmitted to the 
Secretary of Defense certain recommendations for personnel strengths 
of the armed services. For the Marine Corps this included a strength 
for June 30, 1951 of 166,155, for June 30, 1952 of 170,045 and for June 
1954 of 162,000. These figures contemplated a two-division strength 
up to June 30, 1951 and the formation of an additional regimental 
combat team prior to June 30, 1952. The reduction from 170,045 on 
June 30, 1952 to 162,000 on June 30, 1954 was due to the planned com- 
pletion of the phasing out of reservists. 

In December 1950, the Commandant of the Marine Corps recom- 
mended to me that the strength for June 30, 1951 be made 203,839 
and for June 30, 1952 be made 175,205 because most of the force build- 
up of the Marine Corps, including the formation of an additional re- 
inforced regiment, could be accomplished prior to June 30, 1951 but 
that in attaining such a build-up the peak training requirements would 
extend past June 30, 1951 and would require a personnel ceiling higher 
than that which would result from adding to the present require- 
ments only the personnel for the additional operating forces. 

I accepted this recommendation, supported it vigorously and secured 
its approval by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and by the Secretary of 
Defense. 
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Thus the presently approved personnel ceilings for the Marine 
Corps are those recommended by the Commandant for the approved 
force structure. The peaking of personnel requirements at about 
June 30, 1951, as contrasted with the level strengths to be attained dur- 
ing the following fiscal year if the Korean conflict is terminated, is 
the plan of the Commandant in which the Joint Chiefs have acqui- 
esced. The Joint Chiefs did not originate the plan. 

They have also acquiesced in a similar plan for the Army for simi- 
lar reasons. The excess in the Army and Marine Corps as of June 
1951 is compensated for by delaying the expansion of the Navy and 
Air Force. Thus the total ceiling set by the President is not exceeded. 

For the information of the committee, the approved personnel ceil- 
ings for June 30, 1951 and June 30, 1952 are as follows: 


June 30, 1951 | June 30, 1952 


850, 000 
1 203, 839 


1 Plus 190 to serve as embassy guards. 
2 Plus 316 to serve as embassy guards. 

The point of these figures is that they were based on an assumption 
that on the 30th of June 1951 the war in Korea would be going on, 
that the pipeline of combat replacements, wounded coming back, peo- 
ple in hosptals, would exist in the case of the Army and the Marine 

orps. 

The figures for June 30, 1952 are based on the assumption that the 
fighting in Korea has terminated, that the additional overhead has 
terminated and, therefore, the Army and the Marine Corps, which 
had that excess overhead, would have been able to eliminate it, and 
then we get into a level-off, no combat replacement rate; and that 
difference in the figures for 1951 and 1952 is valid only on the assump- 
tion that one is a combat figure, and the other is a figure which has 
no combat in it. 

These facts should further reassure those who fear that the Marine 
Corps is in danger. 

All personnel ceilings for June 30, 1952, are under review by the 
a oint Chiefs of Staff in the light of the prolongation of the war in 

orea. 

The first section of the bill S. 677 would provide a minimum size 
for the Marine Corps of four full-strength combat divisions and four 
full-strength air wings with other organic elements. It also would 
provide that the personnel strength of the Marine Corps should not 
exceed 400,000. These provisions would apparently be effective both 
in peace and in war, during times of international serenity as well as 
during emergencies. It would fix both a floor and a ceiling in a 
manner established by law for no other service. It would abandon 
the principle of relating the size of the Marine Corps to the size of 
the Navy. 

The size of the Marine Corps should not normally exceed the needs 
which the Naval Establishment has for the services of a Marine Corps. 
It is incongruous and unnecessary that the Marine Corps become of 
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such a size that a major portion will always be employed as a part 
of the Army, or that the resources of the Navy be largely absorbed in 
maintainng the Marine Corps. 

In the present world situation, the Fleet Marine Forces should 
include a reinforced division on the east coast, a reinforced division in 
the Western Pacific, at least a brigade and possibly a division on the 
west coast, and a reinforced battalion in the Mediterranenan, all with 
corresponding air units. When the reinforced division can be brought 
home from Korea, a Marine brigade should be maintained in mid- 
Pacific. In more peaceful times, the requirements will be less. If 
war comes, a general war, there should be no arbitrary limit on the 
expansion of the Marine Corps. 

In any consideration of the size of the Marine Corps, care must be 
taken to avoid loss of quality by overexpansion. We must never let 
the high standards of the Marine Corps be impaired. 

It must be remembered that the Navy budgets for the Marine Corps 
and provides most of the services for the Marine Corps. Marine Corps 
aircraft are procured by the Bureau of Aeronautics and paid for from 
appropriations made to that Bureau. The Bureau of Yards and 
Docks provides the same service with respect to the public works of 
the Marine Corps. The Navy provides medical and dental officers 
and hospital men for the Marine Corps. Naval chaplains serve with 
the Marine Corps. The Judge Advocate General of the Navy serves 
the Marine Corps. Research and development for the Marine Corps 
is budgeted He supervised by the Chief of Naval Research. The 
Bureau of Ships procures Marine Corps craft. The Navy provides 
the amphibious lift for the Marine Corps. The portion of the annual 
Navy budget which is used in support of the Marine Corps is great 
and is difficult to isolate because of the complex nature of the sup- 
port provided. 

This feature of support by the Navy enables the Marine Corps to 
place a high percentage of its personnel into its operating forces. 
It is estimated at present that the Marine Corps in the fiscal year 
1952 will have its forces distributed approximately as follows: 

Percent 
Operating forces (Fleet Marine Force, security, afloat) .._.._.-__-- Sie ye 
Training bases (recruits, students, overhead) 9. 5 
The supporting base (supply, liaison) ; 9 
STURM, BATICIE) PROMO TRs sk ele aia kk hi enn cence 8.0 

Enactment of the bill S. 677 would require a force of about 327,000 
marines and 9,075 naval personnel. It would require the acquisition 
of additional aircraft. It would require the expansion of training 
facilities and bases and air training stations. 

Estimates which I have received indicate that during the first year 
of build-up to the forces contemplated by the bill S. 677 the direct 
cost at present prices would amount to approximately $4,332,000,000. 
A breakdown of this figure is attached. It is estimated that after 
the first year of build-up, the annual direct cost at present prices 
would be approximately $3,361,000,000. 

Senator Lone. Do you have any estimate as to what it would cost 
to keep the same number of men under arms in the Army ? 

Admiral Srerman. No, sir; I do not. These estimates which I 
have given were furnished largely by the Marine Corps, and I have 
not asked for them from the Army. 
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Senator Long. You do not know whether if they keep the same 
Army it would cost more or less, that is, what it would cost in the 
Marine Corps? 

Admiral Suerman. My estimate is that as long as the Marine Corps 
is kept at a size where it can get a good many of its services and 
support from the Navy, that a Marine division is cheaper than an 
Army division for that reason. 

Senator Lone. You feel that that would not necessarily be the case 
if we expanded the Marine Corps to 400,000 men, Admiral Sherman ¢ 

Admiral Suerman. The effect would decrease; the effect would 
still be there to a certain extent. 

These costs do not include charges against naval appropriations 
which would accrue by reason of the increased amphibious lift re- 
quired for four divisions; 496 ships would be required, 200 more than 
it is planned to operate during the fiscal year 1952. They do not 
include costs of many services supplied the Marine Corps by the 
Navy. 

Bearing in mind that the provisions of the bill S. 677 would be in 
effect in time of peace as well as in time of emergency, it is of interest 
to note that the total obligating authority for the entire Navy, includ- 
ing the Marine Corps, for the fiscal year 1950 was $4,111,000,000. Ina 
normal year the Navy would not have enough left in its budget to 
maintain the amphibious lift for the four divisions required by this 
measure. The Navy, as such, would be completely absorbed. 

It is also interesting to note that the 327,000 figure for personnel 
happens to be the same as the enlisted strength for which funds were 
appropriated originally in fiscal 1951 for the Navy. 

Jf course, a law requiring four marine divisions and four marine 
air wings could always be repealed or amended, but a change of law 
is sometimes difficult to achieve and often requires considerable time. 

I recommend that the strength of the Marine Corps be related to 
that of the Navy on a percentage basis. 

As Chief of Naval Operations, it is my duty and responsibility, 
under statute and by order of the Secretary of the Navy, to see that 
the Marine Corps is equipped, ready and able to perform its missions, 
and for the employment of its combat elements in peace and in war. 
The relationship between the Chief of Naval Operations and the Ma- 
rine Corps is the same as the relation which exists between the Chief 
of Naval Operations and any other combatant element of the Naval 
Establishment. 

The broad base of the Chief of Naval Operations’ responsibility in 
this matter is contained in Public Law 432 of the Eightieth Congress, 
approved March 5, 1948. 

Section 2 (b) of that act, in speaking of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, provides as follows: 

It shall be his duty to command the operating forces and be responsible to the 
Secretary of the Navy for their use, including, but not limited to, their training, 
readiness, and preparation for war, and plans therefor. In addition, the Chief 
of Naval Operations shall be the principal naval adviser to the President and to 
the Secretary of the Navy on the conduct of war, and the principal naval adviser 
and naval executive to the Secretary of the Navy on the conduct of the activities 
of the Naval Establishment. 


Section 9 of that act provides, among other things, that— 


The Chief of Naval Operations, under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Navy, shall determine the personnel and material requirements of the operating 
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forces * * * and shall coordinate and direct the efforts of the bureaus and 
offices of the Ne vy Department as may be necessary to effectuate availability 
and distribution of the personnel and material required where and when they are 
needed. 


The Secretary of the Navy heads the Naval Establishment. The 
component parts of the Naval Establishment are defined and the 
duties of the Secretary’s assistants are assigned, within the framework 
of existing law in General Order No. 5, promulgated by the Secretary 
of the Navy, Mr. Forrestal, on February 10, 1947. 

General Order No. 5 defines the Naval Establishment as the entity 
which is inclusive of all elements and provides that it consists of three 
principal parts as follows: ; 


(a) The operating forces are the several fleets, seagoing forces, sea frontier 
forces, district forces, and such of the shore establishment of the Navy and other 
forces and activities as may be assigned to the operating forces by the Presi- 
dent or Secretary of the Navy. 

(bv) The Navy Department, the executive part of the Naval Establishment 
located at the seat of the Government, which comprises the bureaus, boards, 
and offices of the Navy Department; the headquarters of the Marine Corps; and 
the headquarters of the Coast Guard (when assigned to the Navy). 

(c) The shore establishment, which comprises all other activities of the Naval 
Establishment including all shore activities not assigned to the operating forces. 


General Order No. 5 then provides that the executive administra- 
tion of the Naval Establishment consists of — 


(a) The Secretary of the Navy, who is responsible directly to the President 
for the supervision of all naval matters. 

(b) The civilian executive assistants to the Secretary (the Under Secretary, 
the Assistant Secretary, the Assistant Secretary for Air, and the Administrative 
Assistant to the Secretary) who perform such duties as prescribed by the Sec- 
retary or as required by law. 

(c) The naval professional assistants to the Secretary who comprise— 

(1) The naval command assistant (the Chief of Naval Operations) who is 
responsible under the Secretary of the Navy (@) for the command and adminis- 
tration of the operating forces; (0) for the preparation, readiness, and logistic 
support of the operating forces; and (c) for the coordination and direction of 
effort to this end of the bureaus and offices of the Navy Department. 

(2) The naval technical assistants (the chiefs of bureaus; the Chief of Naval 
Research : the Chief of the Material Division; the Judge Advocate General: the 
Commandant, Marine Corps; and the Commandant, Coast Guard (when as- 
signed to the Navy) ), who are directly responsible for the discharge of all the 
duties assigned to their respective organizations, and are the technical advisers 
and assistants, in their special fields, to the Secretary, the civilian executive 
assistants, and the Chief of Naval Operations. 

General Order No. 5 then assigns to the Chief of Naval Operations 
responsibility for the “naval command” of the Naval Establishment, 
which includes the Marine Corps. 

This assignment of responsibility is entirely within the contempla- 
tion of existing law because section 2 (b) of Public Law 482, previ- 
ously quoted, provides that— 
the Chief of Naval Operations shall be * * * the principal naval adviser and 
paval executive to the Secretary of the Navy on the conduct of the activities 
of the Naval HEstablishment— 
and the first section of Public Law 432 defines the term “Naval Es- 
tablishment” for purposes of that law as follows: 

The term “Naval Establishment” means naval, sea, air, and ground forces— 
vessels of war, aircraft, auxiliary craft, and auxiliary activities and the person- 


nel who man them—and the naval agencies necessary to support and maintain 
the naval forces and to administer the Navy as a whole; the Marine Corps, 
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and in time of war or when the President shall so direct, the Coast Guard, 
are parts of the Naval Hstablishment. 

General Order No. 5 then goes further and provides that the naval 
technical assistants, among whom is included the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, are responsible for the immediate supervision and 
direction of all of the work of their respective organizations in ac- 
cordance with the orders and directives of the Secretary of the Navy, 
the civilian executive assistants, and the Chief of Naval Operations. 
Within the limits of their respective cognizance they are responsible 
for research and development; procurement, training, administration, 
and assignment of personnel; the operation of all activities under 
their cognizance; the expenditure of funds appropriated for their 
work; and they shall act as technical advisers and assistants to the 
Secretary of the Navy, the civilian executive assistants, and the Chief 
of Naval Operations in the formulation of policies and procedures 
governing the administration of the Naval Establishment. 

It is evident from the foregoing that the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions is responsible for “naval command” of the Naval Establishment, 
which includes the Marine Corps. 

Although it has been forcibly argued that the Marine Corps is not 
a part of the Navy, it cannot be argued that the Marine Corps is not 
a part of the Naval Establishment. 

I am strengthened in the conclusion I have reached regarding the 
responsibility of the Chief of Naval Operations for the Marine Corps 
by the following excerpt from General Order No. 19, promulgated on 
May 20, 1949, by Acting Secretary of the Navy Dan A. Kimball. 

The Chief of Naval Operations exercises command through four major cate- 
gories of command organization as follows: 

The fleets and their assigned shore activities ; 
The sea frontiers, naval districts, and river commands; 
The naval air training commaads; and 


The United States Marine Corps, exercised through the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps. 


The Marine Corps, a part of the Naval Establishment, is therefore under the 
naval command of the Chief of Naval Operations and is a part of the 
force which the Chief of Naval Operations represents when he sits as a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I have gone to some length to explain the position of the Marine 
Corps in the structure of the Naval Establishment because there has 
recently been considerable misunderstanding as to that position. 
Some of that misunderstanding has been due, I believe, to the fact 
that the Commandant of the Marine Corps by law holds the same 
rank as the Chief of Naval Operations. There was less misunder- 
standing about this matter when the Commandant held a grade junior 
to that of the Chief of Naval Operations, which was the case from 
en until Admiral Nimitz left the Navy Department in December 

947. 

I may interject that I had no part in drafting any of these general 
orders or of any of the laws, except the Security Act of 1947. 

To the best of my knowledge and belief the contents of these general 
orders represent a codification of practice in the administration of the 
Naval Establishment over many years. 

When the Coast Guard operates as a part of the Navy, the Chief of 
Naval Operations likewise exercises naval command of the Coast 
Guard through its Commandant. 
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The Marine Corps is not a separate service. It is not a part of the 
Navy, but it is a part of the naval service, as we normally use that 
expression. It is an integrated and vital part of the Naval Establish- 
ment. It does not require representation in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

During World War II, the commanding general of the Army Air 
Forces became a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It was not long 
after the war ended before the Army Air Forces were separated from 
the Army. I would be apprehensive that the establishment of the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps as coequal with the Chief of Naval 
Operations in the Joint Chiefs of Staff would be the first step toward 
a separation of the Marine Corps from the Navy, with which it has 
been so closely combined throughout its existence. 

I do not believe the Marine Corps could long exist as a completely 
separate service. 

The proposal to make the Commandant of the Marine Corps a mem- 
ber of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the thought presented in previous 
testimony before this subcommittee that the Commandant should be 
coequal with the Chief of Naval Operations in the Navy Department, 
carry the implication of complete separation within the Navy Depart- 
ment of the command and administration of the Navy and the Marine 
Corps. These implications should be examined in the light of the fact 
that the Department of the Navy is now a subordinate element in the 
structure of the Department of Defense. The trend established would 
be to create in the Department of Defense, under the Secretary of 
Defense, four coequal services. This would tend further to weaken the 
significance of the Department of the Navy as an entity within the 
Department of Defense. 

In appraising the relationship of the Marine Corps to the Navy, it 
is essential that we constantly bear in mind the fact that the Marine 
Corps exists only to strengthen the fleet and the Naval Establishment, 
and for use in naval campaigns. Let us not overlook the language 
of the Security Act of 1947 in which all the functions of the Marine 
Corps are related to the conduct of naval campaigns. It has been 
brought out in previous testimony that the Chief of Naval Operations, 
as a deep-water sailor, is not proficient in land warfare. There can 
be no question that the Chief of Naval Operations will always be well 
qualified in connection with the conduct of naval campaigns. As far 
as the question of the command of marines by naval officers is con- 
cerned, I respectfully invite the attention of the subcommittee to the 
fact that every permanent commission which I have received from the 
President as an officer in the Navy, from ensign to rear admiral, has 
included the following language: 

I do strictly charge and require, all Officers, Seamen and Marines under his 
Command to be obedient to his Orders. 

The Marine Corps is not being hurt by reason of a lack of marine 
membership in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Marine Corps is rep- 
resented in the same manner as is the submarine arm or the air arm, 
or the surface arm of the Navy. We do not undertake to provide 
Joint Chiefs of Staff representation by specialties. 

As a matter of fact, the structure of the Naval Establishment with 
respect to officers runs approximately one marine, two naval aviators, 
three naval officers who are not aviators. At times in the past there 
has been a strong feeling that there should be a naval aviator as a 
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member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; but once we start trying to rep- 
resent each component of the Navy, the permutations and the com- 
binations of naval officers, marines, aviators, and nonaviators can 
multiply. 

Senator Lone. Do you have any system in the Navy for familiariz- 
ing naval officers with these first-hand problems of the Marine Corps? 
I noticed one of the Marine Corps eine testified—at least, one of 
the Marine Corps Reserve officers—that he had been an officer in the 
Marine Corps on the ground before he became an air officer. 

Is there any program afoot that would cause the naval officers to 
have a first-hand knowledge of the Marine Corps problems of combat, 
and that sort of thing? 

Admiral Suerman. The officers in the amphibious force are inti- 
mately associated with the conduct of amphibious operations. People 
in planning are bound to have a good deal to do in planning their 
operations. For example, I had the responsibility under Admiral 
Nimitz of planning every operation in the Pacific in which marines 
participated, from the capture of the Marshalls through the plans: 
for the invasion of Japan. The naval officers, marine officers, Arm 
officers, and Air Force people under me all were learning from eac 
other constantly. 

Senator Lone. Of course, the naval officers never did have any 
understanding of what it was to go out with a patrol behind the enemy 
lines or anything of that sort, and there is no program afoot to give 
them that type training that I know of. 

Do you have any such program as that? The nearest thing to that 
would be a forward gunfire observer; would it not? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes; and we have naval officers on the staff 
of the Marine Corps schools; certain officers attend the Marine Corps 
schools, and while we do not attempt to train naval officers in details 
of land warfare, in our educational system—the Naval War College 
and so on—we do go into the fundamentals of land warfare, par- 
ticularly as they relate to the conduct of naval campaigns. 

Senator Lone. The reason I ask that question is that it would occur 
to me that a representative of the Marine Corps on the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff would probably do well to know the actual problems of a 
marine officer in the field beyond the beachhead when the Marine 
Corps proceeds to advance on beyond the landing stage. 

Admiral SuHerman. Of course, the Joint Chiefs of Staff do not deal 
with the detailed tactics; that is the real point. The marines are 
represented in the appropriate numerical proportion in the Joint 
Staff, but the duties of the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff— 
their duties do not get down into the details of the tactics of any of 
the branches. 

In point of fact, the structure which the Chief of Naval Operations 
employs for liaison with the Marine Corps in Joint Chiefs of Staff 
matters is very much more elaborate and thorough than that em- 
ployed in the case of any other part of the Naval Establishment. 

In accordance with procedure agreed to by the other members, I 
invite the Commandant of the Marine Corps to accompany me to 
meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff when matters vital to the inter- 
ests of the Marine Corps are to be discussed. A major general of 
the Marine Corps is attached to my office for the sole purpose of 
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liaison in Marine Corps matters. A colonel of the Marine Corps is 
a member of my immediate personal staff. A total of 44 officers of 
the Marine Corps are on duty in my office. Ten others are on duty 
in the Joint Staff. All Joint Chiefs of Staff papers are made avail- 
able to the Commandant through the general officer who serves as liai- 
son in my office, and any comments of the Commandant on any subject 
are fully considered. 

it has been my impression that over many years relationship 
between the Chief of Naval Operations and the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps have been reasonably satisfactory to all concerned and 
have contributed to making the Marine Corps a very effective fighting 
force. That has been my experience since I have served as Chief of 
Naval Operations. Of course, the Marine Corps, like all other ele- 
ments of all services, has not always received all that it wished. 

Membership of the Commandant on the Joint Chiefs of Staff would 
not, in my opinion, increase the usefulness or efficiency of the Marine 
Corps. The Joint Chiefs of Staff is already an overly large body for 
efficient procedure and prompt action, ‘The theory of its operation 
is that the members meet, arrive at decisions, and then the Chiefs go 
back to their own offices and implement the decisions by directives 
to the forces under their command. The staff work required from 
the staff of the Commandant as a member of the Joint Chiefs would 
be equivalent to that now required in the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
The Marine Corps would soon be forced to provide a staff organiza- 
tion in Washington of more nearly departmental proportions. This 
would be expensive, unnecessary, and would contribute nothing to 
the usefulness of the Marine Corps. 

Another effect of placing the Commandant of the Marine Corps as a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff has to do with the size and func- 
tioning of that body. During my time in the Navy up until the ap- 
proach of World War II, there were on duty in Washington only two 
officers in grades above major general and rear admiral. These two 
were the Chief of Staff of the Army and the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. They were the principal military and naval advisers to the 
President as well as to the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy who were Cabinet members. During the years just before the 
war and during the war, there occurred a great many promotions 
which had the result of derogating the status of the Chief of Staff of 
the Army and the Chief of Naval Operations. Since the war, and par- 
ticularly since the departure of General Eisenhower and Admiral 
Nimitz from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, a situation has developed in 
which there are still on active duty two officers in a grade senior to 
that held by the Chief of Staff of the Army, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions and the Chief of Staff of the Air Force. There are on active 
duty in the city of Washington a total of eight officers in the same 

ade as that held by the Chiefs of Staff. Partly because the mem- 
Sarihip of the Joint Chiefs of Staff includes four officers, there is an 
increasing tendency to have them represented by their chairman and 
to have their military advice passed through intermediaries. If their 
number would be increased to five, this tendency would be accentuated. 
If the increase in their number to five should result in demands for 
other additions, the Joint Chiefs of Staff would become increasingly 
less effective in discharging their statutory duties. 
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Senator Sautronstatu. May I ask a question. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SauronstaLu. Do you object to being interrupted ? 

Admiral SHerman. No, sir. 

Senator SautonstaLu. Does not the law say perfectly clearly that 
your military advice of the Chiefs of Staff shall be passed directly by 
the Chiefs of Staff, and not by the chairman ? 

Admiral Suerman. That is, in general, the intent of the law. I 
have not refreshed my memory on the exact language; but the facts 
of life, sir, are these, that the chairman does more and more represent 
the Joint Chiefs. 

Senator SatronsTauu. That is an informal representation ? 

Admiral SuHerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator SauronstaLy. Because the Joint Chiefs have confidence in 
the present chairman. 

Admiral Surerman. Yes, indeed; the greatest confidence. 

Senator SarronstaLL, What I wanted to bring out was as clearly 
as I could that the subject, as you well know, because you were here, 
was thoroughly discussed, and it was considered very important that 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff should never become the 
spokesman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on military matters. 

Admiral SHerman. Well, I was in the Mediterranean when the 
1949 legislation was discussed. 

Senator SauronsTaLL. But you had as much to do as anybody with 
the 1947 law. 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir; with the 1947 law; but it is a fact that 
the increase in size of the Joint Chiefs of Staff tends to make it more 
convenient to get hold of one man than four. 

Senator Sauronsrau. I see. 

Admiral Suerman. And it would be even more convenient if the 
number were five, and then if that caused the Commandant of the 
Coast Guard to become a member in time of war, the number would 
be six, and so on. 

Senator SavronstaLL, But it does mean if you, as Chief of Naval 
Operations, at any time wanted to make your point of view on military 
strategy clear to the President of the United States you would have 
direct access to him. 

Admiral SHerman. I have, and he has restated that fact numerous 
times since I have been here. 

Senator SauTonsTaLu. Yes. 

Admiral SHerman. I believe that the Congress should be reluctant 
to increase the size, to reduce the effectiveness, or in any way to 
derogate the significance of membership in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

In my opinion, much of the demand for Marine membership in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff comes from those who are unfamiliar with the 
detailed procedures of that body and its true functions. 

The Marine Corps has representation in the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
the person of the Chief of Naval Operations who is responsible for 
the naval command of the entire Naval Establishment. No other 
representation is necessary or desirable. Further representation 
would be expensive and would make for inefficiency in the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff wiihous commensurate benefit to anyone, including the Marine 
Corps. To place the Commandant of the Marine Corps in the Joint 
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Chiefs of Staff would be a first and an important step toward the sep- 
aration of the Marine Corps from the Naval Establishment, an even- 
tuality which, in my opinion, would result after a few years in the dis- 
appearance of the Marine Corps to the great detriment of the national 
defense. I recommend, therefore, that section 2 of the bill S. 677 be 
not enacted. 

This bill proposes a serious change in the structure of the Naval 
Establishment. The issues involve much more than admiration and 
enthusiasm for the Marine Corps, in which I share. It involves a 
disturbance of careful plans for the use of our available potential 
for defense. 

The Marine Corps is in no danger of dissolution. Enactment of the 
bill S. 677 is unnecessary as a device to safeguard the Marine Corps. 

However, before concluding my statement, I wish to advise the com- 
mittee that I believe that there ‘ies been in recent years a very deep 
apprehension among the marines as to the future of their corps. It is 
important to me that this apprehension be alleviated. Although I 
do not support the features of this particular bill, I am convinced 
that there can be an undesirable effect on the morale of a splendid 
military organization if this bill fails and nothing else is substituted. 
I urge therefore that you give serious consideration to substituting 
language which will relate the strength of the Marine Corps to that 
of the Navy, and thus insure that if one is expanded the other will be, 
and that one will not be diminished if the other remains strong. If 
this is done, it will bind the Navy and the Marine Corps even more 
closely together, and together they can render their best service to 
our country. 


Senator Lone. Admiral Sherman, I would like to ask you a question. 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Long. 

Senator Lone. In connection with that, is it your recommendation 
that a minimum strength 

Senator Kerauver. Excuse me a second, Senator. Let the rest of 
the admiral’s statement, the tables, be copied into the record as part 
of his statement, without specifically being read. 
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Estimated cost for the first year of build-up under the dill S, 677 


Marine Corps financed $3, 031, 444, 000 
Naval personnel on duty with the Marine Corps 90, 750, 000 
Bureau of Aeronautics finances costs 562, 167, 649 
Construction 647, 451, 788 
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Senator Lone. Is it your feeling, as I understand it, that there should 
be a minimum strength of the Marine Corps fixed ? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir; percentagewise with the Navy. 

Senator Lone. Which could be increased above that minimum if the 
need for more marines should evidence itself? For example, if you 
are fighting a war, such as the Korean War, where there is no substan- 
tial naval opposition, but substantial land opposition 

Admiral Suerman. That was immediately reflected from going 
from 20 percent to 29.9, which was the logical thing to do. But the 
thing I am conscious of is that there is in the Marine Corps, for 
obvious reasons, apprehension as to the future of the corps, and I 
believe that that apprehension should be removed. There should be 
a definite assurance to the marines and other people—I do not need it 
because I do not conceive of anything happening to the Marine Corps, 
but they do need the assurance, and the way to i it without upsetting 
the balance of the whole military structure is to establish a minimum 
strength for the Marine Corps as a percentage of the entire Naval 
Establishment, and put on no top ceiling. 

This bill would limit the Marine Corps, as I see it, to four marine 
divisions if we went into a full-out war. In the last war we had six. 

Senator Keravuver. Well, it says, “shall not be less than.” 

Do you have any other questions, Senator Long? 

Senator Lone. Just this: You say you had six divisions in the last 
war. I see by your strength that the Marine Corps was 14.6 percent 
in 1945, and in 1944 it was 17 percent of the Navy. According to that 
you would have been compelled by law to have had a higher percent- 
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age—a higher number than six divisions, if the Marine Corps mini- 
mum were fixed at 20 percent of the Navy. 

Admiral Suerman. If it had been geared to that kind of a rela- 
tionship, that type of expansion would have gone on. 

Senator Lone. That is because the Navy was fighting a naval war 
in the Pacific, and the Army was fighting a land war on the European 
mainland. 

Of course, you would not see any harm to having more than six 
divisions under those conditions where you were fighting a major 
naval war. 

Admiral SuHerman. Well, Admiral Nimitz had 12 divisions under 
his command, 6 Marine and 6 Army, so there was a need for more 
than 6. 

Senator Keravver. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator SALTONSTALL, I would like to ask Admiral Sherman this 
~~ : You say in your final recommendation that you suggest that 
the Marine Corps be limited in a percentage way to the Navy; if one 
goes up the other goes up; if the Navy goes down, the Marine Corps 
goes down. 

How would you feel about relating the Marine Corps to the total 
services? That suggestion, I believe, was made the ake day or ex- 
pressed, I will not say it was a suggestion. 

Admiral Suerman, I think that would have undesirable effects, 
sir, because the Marines would then be expanded if the Air Force 
expanded. 

That would create in the Navy the idea that their strength would 
drop in time of peace when appropriations are hard to come by, and 
yet the Marine Corps would be related to the services with which it 
is not associated. 

I think the relationship of the Navy is the most workable, and if 
there could be established by law a definite relationship to the Navy 
in time of peace, then in time of national emergency those relation- 
ships might again be suspended, as they were at the beginning of the 
conflict in Korea. 

Senator Sauronsratu. I had in mind these facts: that today we 
transport, of course, a certain amount by air. We have a certain 
amount of parachuting. 

Assume, for instance, that there was going to be a parachute divi- 
sion dropped, and that we needed an amphibious operation to come 
up with it. There would be some ground for saying that under the 
new war conditions the Marine Corps would have a more definite 
relation to the Air Force, to use your case, would it not ? 

Admiral SHerman. Well, I do not think it would ever be as close as 
it is to the Navy. We provide in Marine Corps aviation the airlift 
for a portion of the Marine Fleet Air Force. The Marine Corps 
aviation, in addition to the numbers of squadrons that are ordinarily 
discussed, includes transport squadrons, helicopter squadrons, and 
certain other units. 

Senator SauronstaLL, May I ask this question: Senator Douglas 
brought out the other day a set of figures that would show that the 
Marines had a greater fighting strength than the Army strength. 
Do you agree with that? 

Admiral Suerman. I agree with it, but not to the extent that some 
people have been led to believe. I made a rough analysis of this, 
which I would be glad to read into the record. 
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Senator Sauronsratn. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, could 
Admiral Sherman answer that question by reading that into the 
record ? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. How long is your analysis, Admiral? 

Admiral SHerman. About seven lines, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. All right, read it. 

Admiral Suerman. The Army will produce 24 divisions of about 
18,000 men each out of 1,416,000 men by June 30, 1952. 

Senator Lone. How many men, sir? 

Admiral SHerman. One million four hundred and sixteen thou- 
sand. The 24 divisions that I referred to are the 18 organized divi- 
sions and 18 reinforced regiments, which comes up to the equivalent of 
24 divisions. 

Senator Kerauver. Will you multiply that out for us, those 24 
divisions ? 

Admiral SHerman. That means, dividing it, that they require 
59,000 men to produce a division of about 18,000 men, a division slice 
of 59,000. That means a total of 3.28 men to produce 1 man in the 
division. 

Making a corresponding analysis of the Marine Corps, after elim- 
inating its air strength, security forces, embassy guards, marines 
afloat, marines will produce 2.33 divisions of about 22,000 men each, 
out of 145,729 men, or will require about 2.84 men to produce 1 man 
in a combat division. In other words, the difference is in the order 
of 2.84 to 3.28. 

Senator Kerauver. Why eliminate the air? 

Admiral SHerman. In order to make a comparison, sir, which 
would be fair to the Marine Corps, you must eliminate the marines who 
are used in air, the marines who are used in the ship detachments, and 
in the security detachments, and you must prorate the overhead before 
making the comparison, because the Army does not have to provide 
those services. So then you get a true ratio between the ground 
elements of the fleet Marine force, and their share of the overhead, 
as against the ground elements in the Army, and all of its overhead. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you have a iinlciaoa: Admiral Sherman, 
to show the number of men it requires to make a unit or a division 
or air arm with the other components included in the marines? 

Admiral SHerman. I have never figured it out that way. 

Senator Kerauver. That is, are you charging all the overhead of 
the Marine Corps to this 2.84 or whatever the figure is? 

Admiral SHerman. No. I figured this out a number of different 
ways, sir, to satisfy myself, because I have listened to so many dis- 
cussions of the so-called division slice, and I came to the conclusion 
that the division slice in the Army runs somewhere between 60,000 
to 64,000 men, if you convert the regiments into divisions; and in the 
Marine Corps if you eliminate the activities which should not be 
charged up against this division slice, it comes out something in the 
order of 50,000 to 54,000; in other words, the ratio is in the order of 
5 to 6, which is very much to the credit of the Marine Corps, but the 
difference is not as great as some people have been led to suppose. 

Senator Kerauver. How many men would it take, that is, admin- 
istrative men, to support these four wings that we are talking about, 
four air wings, or do you have it figured out that way? 
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Admiral SHerman, I have not those figures here, sir. I could 
supply them. 

Senator Keravuver. In other words, is any of the administrative 
ratio that you have to support the ground force, is there any part 
of that which can be used to support the flying part of the Marines? 

Admiral Surerman. Well, the attempt was to divide the overhead, 
prorate the overhead, equitably between ae: air, ship, and so on. 

Senator Kerauver. Excuse me, Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SavronstaLL. You were trying to carry out the same 
thought I had. 

Senator Douglas says on page 117 of the testimony the other day, 
Admiral Sherman, I will just read one paragraph that I think is 
applicable: 

On the average basis roughly you have something over 4 men in the Army 
for every 1 in a combat unit, 23,000 out of a hundred thousand, so to get 64,000 
on an average basis you would have to get 300,000, but I am making some al- 
lowance for the fact that the Army overhead is partially filled up, at least, and 
that you would not have to get the full 300,000. But this is perfectly safe: In 
order to get 64,000 fighting men you would have to add more than 100,000 
men; that you can get more fighting men by putting 100,000 men into the 
Marine Corps than by putting 100,000 more men into the Army, and that is true 
not only at a division level; it is even more true when you find the proportion 
of fighting men within an air wing or within an infantry division. 

You would agree, from what you have just said, with those fig- 
ures, but you w ould say that the proportion, perhaps, was closer than 
what Senator Douglas said? 

Admiral Surman. I agree with the final statement as you have 
read it, sir. My analysis as to the figures would show that the dif- 
ferences were not as great, but the principle is the same. 

Seni stor SanronstaLn. Yes. In other words, from what you say 
the Navy does support, through the feeding and clothing and so forth, 
a certain amount more for the Marines than the Army has to supply 
through its own units. 

Admiral Surrman. Yes. We give certain services to the Marines, 
which result in reducing their overhead. 

Senator SauronstatL. Now, may I go a little bit into these figures, 
because I think that becomes important. You say on your second 
appendix that the Marine Corps financed costs are $3,031,444,000. 
Now, could you analyze that figure for a moment? Does that mean 
the build- we or the present cost, or what? 

Admiral SuermMan. That is taken from a document supplied me 
by the (¢ ‘ommandant on the 12th of April as to the cost of the four 
Marine divisions, four Marine air wing plan. The statement is that 
Marine Corps financed cost for the build-up year, that is, the annual 
cost for the year in which the build-up takes place, is $3,031,444,000. 

Senator SauronsraLL. Would that mean that that would be simply 
a 1-year expense to build it up to that level? 

Admiral Suerman. Well, that would be the total cost; that would 
be the total cost for the year in which the build-up takes place. 

Senator Sauronstatn. Then, when the build-up did take place, you 
would have the average maintenance of the four divisions. 

Admiral Suerman. Yes. Then, after that we would have a level- 
off cost which would be less than it would be in the year in which the 
build-up occurred. 

Senator SavronsTaL. Yes. 
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Admiral SuHerman. Because the equipment and facilities would 
be on hand. 

Senator SatronsTatL. And the cost of a marine per man is how 
much? I think Senator Douglas gave us the figure of $4,300. 

Senator Dovetas. That was the approximate figure, as compared 
with an average cost in the Army of $5,900, and I may say that 1 have 
prepared a supporting statement indicating how these averages were 
computed. 

e have allocated to the Marine Corps the cost of naval services 
rovided, with the exception of the overhead in the bureaus, and the 
Office of the Secretary of the Navy. If we took one-sixth of those 
amounts, it would raise the cost by about $140 per man, so I should 
like to substitute the figure of $4,440 as a cost per man in the Marine 
Corps as against $5,900. 

Senator ciceommeiae Do you agree with that figure ? 

Admiral Suerman. I could not disagree with it. 

Senator Sauronsratt. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would say, as I 
said to Senator Douglas on Friday, that that was a very difficult 
figure for me to believe, and I wondered if it was possible to get the 
analysis of the Joint Chiefs of Staff of that figure, or the Chief of 
Naval Operations’ analysis of that figure. 

Admiral SHerMan. We could ask the Army to cooperate with us in 
making such an analysis. 

Senator SattronstaLy. Mr. Chairman, most respectfully and with 
your permission, I think it would be extremely helpful for the consid- 
eration of the committee to have that put in the record. 

Senator Kreravver. We will ask that that be supplied. 

Senator SattonsTaLL. The second figure is $90,750,000 for naval 
personnel on duty with the Marine Corps. Would you be willing to 
go into that figure? 

Admiral Suerman. That is the $10,000-a-man figure, which I think 
is about representative for all the cost, direct and indirect, for those 

eople. 
. Senator SaLronsTatL, In other words, that is the assistance that the 
Navy renders, additional assistance that the Navy would render, on 
an annual basis to four additional divisions with their supporting air. 

Admiral SHermMan. This would be the total. All of these figures 
would be totals rather than additions. 

Senator SavronsTatu. Then that would include the present 195,000 
marines. 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatronstaLu. Plus the four additional divisions on an 
annual basis. 

Admiral SuHerMan. This is the cost of the year in which you move 
from roughly 200,000 up to the 327,000 if in that year you buy the 
equipment. 

Now, actually, if we should undertake this program, I doubt that 
we could usefully use all of that money in 1 year because we would. 
run into the fact that we could not get all the additional airplanes and 
additional equipment delivered, and the public works would have to be 
spread out over more than 1 year; so that while that represents the cost 
of a year in which that extension might take place, it probably would 
be phased out over a longer period. 
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Senator Sauronsratu, And the same would be true of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics finances costs of $562,000,000, that is, the cost of new 
airplanes. 

Admiral Suerman. That is what that would cost if it did not have 
- enter into a competitive market, which makes it impossible to get 
things. 

Sinatey SatTonstaLL. What you say by that statement is that the 
airplanes could not be bought in the competitive market in 1 year, 
but would probably be spread over a number of years. 

Admiral Suerman. That is true, sir. 

Senator SattonsTaLu. On construction of $647,451,000 that, I as- 
sume, is the figure for new barracks and new training grounds, and so 
forth ? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Satronstaty. That is the public works estimate of four 
additional Marine divisions? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir; but there again, going into that pro- 
gram, in the same year in which we have the existing program for 
expansion of Air Force, Army, and Navy, it would be difficult to 
get it all done in 1 year. 

Senator SatronstaLL. May I bring up one more question? That 
question is, on the second section of the bill which you recommend 
against, now, General Holcomb, who was for 7 years the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps, stated that he believed that a Marine Corps 
general on the Chiefs of Staff would be helpful for two reasons: 
First, that it would bring a new thought, and the thought of an am- 
phibious operation, and so forth, and, secondly, that the Marine Corps 
Commandant always went or could always go, if he so desired, directly 
to the Secretary of the Navy, and not through the Chief of Naval 
Operations. He always had access to the Secretary of the Navy and, 
therefore, he was not so close to the Chief of Naval Operations as to 
be represented by him on the Board. 

Would you be willing to elaborate on that, on both of those points? 

Admiral SHEerMan. Pa the first place, I can do it more easily by an- 
swering the second one first; the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
has direct access to the Secretary of the Navy on technical matters 
partes to the Marine Corps. His responsibility to the Chief of 

aval Operations has to do with readiness to carry out war plans and 
the participation of marines in the conduct of naval operations. 

On those matters, I would expect the Commandant to see me first. 

On his administrative matters, I would expect him to go straight 
to the Secretary. 

Now, it is in that category of the employment of forces, the prepara- 
tion of strategic plans, the employment of forces of war, military ad- 
vice of that character, that the Joint Chiefs of Staff come into the 
picture, and in those matters, I think, the membership of the Com- 
mandant in the Joint Chiefs of Staff is unnecessary. 

Under agreed procedure, at all normal meetings of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, each member can bring one other officer with him. I normally 
take the Deputy for Operations, who is charged with that particular 
type of activity. But I am free to take the Commandant whenever 
I choose, and I have told my colleagues in the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
that I would not consider matters vital to the Marine Corps without 
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the Commandant’s being heard, and they have agreed that he should 
be heard. 

Senator Stennis. Pardon me; you mean being with you there and 
being heard by the other members ? 

Admiral SuHerman. Yes. When a matter comes up which is im- 
portant to the Marine Corps, as such, he comes with me to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, presents his case, and in addition to that, even matters 
of broad policy, which may be in the field of political, military affairs; 
the Commandant is free to comment on any proposition that is com- 
ing up. He has the papers in advance, and is able to furnish his 
comments. 

Senator Savronstati. May I ask just one more question, Admiral ? 
T assume that on a military matter, a strategic matter, that the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps came to you as Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, and you and he disagreed; what would happen then, and what 
would be his rights, so to speak ? 

Admiral SHerman. Well, if it were a matter of whether we should 
undertake an important amphibious operation or not, let us say? 

Senator SaLtronsraLL. Yes. 

Admiral Suerman. I would have his view presented to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Fianpers. Take as a specific case the Inchon landing, for 
instance. 

Admiral SHerman. Yes. 

Senator Fianpers. Was the Commandant present at the Joint Chief 
of Staff meeting when that was discussed ? 

Admiral SHerman. No; he was not. But, at the same time, the 
Commandant was in favor of that operation. Of course, that opera- 
tion was carried on by General MacArthur. At the discussion of that 
operation where the important decisions were made, they took place 
in Tokyo, where General MacArthur, General Collins, Chief of Staff 
of the Army, Lieutenant General Shepherd of the Marine Corps, who 
commanded the Fleet Marine Force in the Pacific, Admiral Joy, com- 
mander of Naval Forces Far East, and General MacArthur’s head- 
quarters’ staff were all present. 

Senator FLanprrs. Excuse me, Senator, for interrupting you, but 
the thought came to me that might be a case in point. 

Senator Savronsrauu. In that case, Admiral Sherman, the Marine 
Corps was represented by the officer in charge, and who would have 
charge of that operation ¢ 

Admiral SHerman. Well, the Marine Corps was represented in the 
conferences in Tokyo by Lieutenant General Shepherd, who had no 
direct operational responsibility. His headquarters are back at Pearl 
Harbor, but he was the senior Marine officer available and, therefore, 
went with me to that conference, and his comments and advice were 
considered very importantly by General MacArthur. 

Senator FLanpers. You were present at the conference in 
Tokyo—— 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fianpers. In which that thing was decided ? 

Admiral SuHerman. Yes, sir. 

ar Fuanpers. And you had that senior Marine officer with 
you 
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Admiral Suerman. The senior Marine officer in the Pacific, and 
if there had been any difference about any apprehensions about the 
Inchon landing on the part of the Commandant, he would certainly 
have had his opportunity to present them. 

Senator Satronsratn. Assume, for instance, that he does disagree 
with you fundamentally. Is it your discretion to take him to “the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff or could the Secretary of the Navy request you 
to take him to the Joint Chiefs of Staff? I am trying to get the 
relationship there. 

Admiral Suerman. Well, in theory he could ask me; he could say 
that he had these views and he felt they should be presented. If Ido 
not agree to that he could certainly go to the Secretary—lI think he 
should, but such an event would not take place. 

Senator SarronsraLu. And he could theoretically even go to the 
President, could he? 

Admiral Suerman. I think he would have to go to the President 
through the Secretary of the Navy. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Through the Secretary of Defense. 

Admiral Suerman. There is no statutory relationship there. 

Senator SauronsraLy. But so far as you are concerned, the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps in technical matter can and does go 
directly to the Secretary of the Navy, and on strategic matters he goes 
through you. 

Admiral Suerman. Yes. 

Senator Srennis (presiding). Do you have something further? 

Senator Satronsrauu. No. 

Senator Srennis. Senator Flanders, do you have some questions? 

Senator FLanpers. Yes; I have some questions and some observa- 
tions. The efficiency of the Marine Corps on the basis of the support 
for the active manpower is interesting. Of course, as you have indi- 
cated, the difference, perhaps, is not as great from your figuring as has 
been thought. 

Senator Srennis. Would you let me interrupt right there before 
you get into the first question? Let us just consider the time element 
here a little. Senator Kefauver has said that he would have to be away 
this afternoon. He believes these meetings were set up to recess at 12 
until 2 

Mr. Cuampers. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Srennis. We have Secretary Matthews here, and we have 
Admiral Sherman. 

Senator FLanpers. I can finish in 5 minutes or less. 

Senator Stennis. I do not want to rush you. I want merely to take 
inventory of the time. I imagine these gentlemen want to finish this 
morning; is that right, Mr. Secretary / ¢ 

Secretary Marruews. Yes, sir; it will not take me long. 

Senator Srennis. And Admir al, I imagine you would like for us to 
finish with you. 

Admiral Suerman. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. We can run past 12 some, so that will allow some 
more time, and that is not a limitation, you understand. 

Senator Fianpers. I can finish in 5 minutes. 

There might be some suggestion of replacing the Army by the 
Marine Corps if it is more efficient, but that is completely out of the 
question and out of mind, but I would suggest that the difference in 
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the efficiency and in the use of manpower in the Marine Corps and in 
the Army be investigated and used, if it seems real, as a standard for 
the Army, because we have to make sure that these enormous funds 
that the armed services are demanding of the country be used to the 
utmost efficiency. 

It seems to me as though we have a little spot here in which we can 
apply certain achieved standards; and I would like to have that 
suggestion go on the record for the consideration of the committee, 
and in due time for the other armed services. 

Now, one other thing: It has seemed to me, Admiral, that looking at 
it as a civilian of the most civilian sort, that the Marine Corps is in 
a little bit different position from the submarine or from the submarine 
branch of the Navy, or of the Coast Guard, when the Coast Guard is 
a part of the N eo 

It would seem from its past history, and its law as it is now written, 
to be concerned particularly with amphibious operations, and would 
seem to constitute the normal pioneer force wherever the approach is 
made by the sea, and since the approach is made by the sea, of course, 
its connection with the Navy is intimate. The Army will not serve; 
the Air Force will not serve. Its connection with the Navy is intimate. 

However, I wonder if the nature of its operations does not give it a 
little more definiteness of position than would be the case with the 
submarine branch or the Coast Guard branch ¢ 

Admiral Suerman. Definitely; yes, sir. I mean it is almost unprof- 
itable to try to say the Marine Corps is like something else, because 
it is not. 

Senator FLanvers. Yes; it is of of its own sort. 

Admiral Suerman. Yes. 

Senator Fianpvers. There is one other point which I think relates 
to that, and that is, in general, what we have been saying here, that 
that would seem to lead to a more intimate connection with general 
strategy and general plans, and I was interested in what you said, if 
I understod you, to the effect that there could be in case the Com- 
mandant felt there was a necessity for it, an immediate contact with 
the Secretary. 

Admiral SHerman. There is the immediate contact with the Secre- 
tary of the Navy on the matters with which the Secretary of the Navy 
deals. I think it would be helpful to go back to what the duties of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are. They are of a very broad nature. These 
are the duties: 


Preparation of strategic plans and provision for the strategic direction of the 
military forces. 


There is nothing there on the tactical level. 


The preparation of joint logistic plans and assignment to the military service, 
and logistic responsibilities in accordance with such plans; establishment of 
unified command in strategic areas; review of major material and personnel 
requirements of the military forces in accordance with strategic and logistic 
plans; formulation of the policies for joint training in military forces; formula- 
tion of policies for coordinating the military education of the members of the 
military forces; and providing United States representation on the military 
staff committee of the United Nations. 


The duties of the Joint Chiefs of Staff are all on the level of higher 
policy and broad strategic direction of war. 

Senator Fianpers. Well, I merely make the suggestion, irrespective 
of the wisdom of the means suggested in S. 677 for carrying it out, 
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that the function of the Marine Corps is, as has been shown in recent 
history, so special and so important, that it would seem that contact 
must be easy where it is effected with strategic planning. 

Admiral Suerman, Yes. 

Senator Franpers. And this may or may not be the best way to ac- 
complish that, but the need for making sure that it exists, it seems to 
me, 1S very strong. 

Admiral Surrman. Yes, sir; I quite agree. 

Senator Fuanpers. All right; that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Long, did you have something further ? 

Senator Lone. Not as this time. 

Senator Srennis. Senator Douglas, what is your position here; do 
you wish to question Admiral Sherman ? 

Senator Dovetas. If I might be permitted to ask some questions 

Senator Srennis. I do not want to limit you at all. We do have 
this time situation. 

Senator Dovenas. May I first say that my heart was very much 
gratified by Admiral Sherman’s statement that his computations indi- 
cated that for each man in the Marine division there would only be 

1.84 men in supporting units; whereas, for each man in the Army 
division you would have a ratio of 2.28, indicating that the Marine 
Corps saved nearly one-half a man in overhead for each man in a 
cauahat unit. 

Now it should be noticed that does not go into the distribution of 
manpower within a division. It merely takes the division, as com- 
posed entirely of fighting men. If that is true, it would follow, would 
it not, that if you put a hundred thousand men into the Marine Corps 
you would get more combat effectiveness than if you put a hundred 
thousand men into the Army; is that not true? 

Admiral SuerMan. While your figures are different from mine, 
that is true, sir; you would. In any of these comparisons between the 
number of men in divisions and the number of men in support, I think 
it is important to bear in mind that some of the services that the 
Army supplies for itself are supplied for the Marine Corps by the 
Navy. For instance, heavy gun fire for the Marine Corps is delivered 
by fs 

The Army has the burden of maintaining antiaircraft battalions 
for the defense of cities. The Marine Corps does not have that cor- 
responding element in the Naval Establishment, such as the anti- 
aircraft defense of the fleet; and the Marine Corps is not equipped 
with vehicles and the supply trains to support it and maintain it in 
fighting ashore at great distances from the beach. 

Senator Dovenas. Admiral, I am sure you would say that in a com- 
bined operation where the Army was concerned, that the Navy 
would not withhold its gunfire to support Army divisions. 

At Okinawa for example, the naval gunfire was distributed in front 
of both the Army positions and Marine positions. 

Admiral Suerman. My point simply is that the two organizations, 
being designed for different types of employment, the supporting 
structure is different, and wherever we have assigned marines, or 
contemplated the use of marines for operations at great distances 
from the shore, they, in turn, immediately have to rely on the Army 
logistic organization up to the division. 
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Senator Dovetas. But nevertheless it is your feeling that a hundred 
thousand men put in the Marine Corps will result in more men being 
put in combat divisions than are true with the Army? 

Admiral SuHerman. That is quite right, sir. 

Senator Doveias. Within the division have you made a study of the 
comparative fire power of the Marine Corps, as compared with the 
Army division ¢ 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir; but not recently. I made quite an 
investigation of it at one time. 

Senator Dovueias. What would you say would be the comparative 
number of men using M-1 rifles in a Marine division as compared 
to an Army division ¢ 

Admiral SuHerman. I have only the general impression that the 
number is greater. The last time that 1 examined that was at the 
time when I found that a Marine battalion being sent to me in the 
Mediterranean had been reduced, because of economies at home, to the 
point where it had in it only two rifle companies, each with only two 
rifle platoons, so the number of reinforced rifle platoons available 
to me was four instead of nine; and at that time 1 went into this 
thing quite studiously. 

Senator Doveias. Have you studied the table of organization of 
the Marine division as compared with the Army diviison ¢ 

Admiral Suerman. I have seen them, but I am only generally 
familiar with them. 

Senator Dovexas. I have compared the two tables of organization, 
and I may say that the number of M-1 Garand rifles will be 8,748 in 
a Marine division, 6,913 in an Army division, or about 25 percent 
more men carrying rifles, although the division is only about 17 
percent greater. 

Similarly with the BAR, we have 903 as compared to the Army 
412; we have 99 submachine guns as compared to none in the Army; 
we have 575 light machine guns, as compared to 160, in an Army di- 
vision ; so that the amount of fire power within a Marine division, not 
only absolutely but proportionately, is much greater than within an 
Army division; combined with this fact that we have far less over- 
head per man outside of the division, so that if you come down to the 
ultimate figure, you will get a much larger proportion of the men in 
the Marine Corps delivering fire power, is that not true? 

Senator Fianpers. We hope so. 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. It is my impression that a Marine 
division—all the study I have made of Marine organization versus 
Army organization—shows that in the Marine division, which has 
been designed to operate inland relatively short distances, there has 
been packed in much more fire power, much more combat effectiveness, 
and less logistics, less overhead and less transportation for carrying 
on communications over great distances on land. 

Senator Doveras. Might it not be well within the total overhead of 
the 3,500,000, which has been set, to have 100,000 or 125,000 men trans- 
ferred from the Army and put into the Marine Corps, because then you 
would get more fire power and more combat effectiveness, not as a net 
addition to the 314 million or 3,462,000, but would it not be a more 
effective distribution of the manpower? 

Admiral SuHermMan. I am afraid that I could not — go along 
with that, sir, because the problem is a much more complicated one. 
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Senator Dovenas. Political problems may be more complicated 
down at the Pentagon, but out in the field, the fire-power problem 
would be much simpler and much more important. 

Admiral Suerman. Is that a question, sir? 

Senator Dovetas. It was sort of a comment, but you can comment 
on it or not. 

Senator Srennis. All right, the admiral has finished his answer. 
Will you yield to Senator Long? 

Senator Lona. Might I suggest here that it might answer the prob- 
lem if you simply took 500 jeeps from each division in the Army, and 
in place of the jeep gave the man a light machine gun. 

enator Stennis. All right, Senator Douglas. 

Senator Dovexas. I do not wish to belabor the point, but I have 
before me an advertisement, United States Army and United States 
Air Force, from Collier’s February 24 issue, which I presume must 
have been approved by the Army, and possibly by the Air Force, which 
says: 

Back of each man with a gun there are at least 25 men in uniform. 


Now, I want to protest and say that I think that is a slander on the 
Army. I think that back of each man with a rifle there are only 
about 15 men in uniform, but that is their own material here, and I 
would like to have you look at that advertisement and see whether 
you think the defense forces are guilty of improper advertising. 

Senator Savronsratt. Mr. Chairman, not to delay the time, I just 
asked the captain for the names of the five-star generals and the four- 
star admirals and the generals who are on duty in Washington who 
were mentioned on page 12 of Admiral Sherman’s testimony. Could 
they be put in the record ? 

Senator Stennis. Without objection the matter will be inserted in 
the record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Two officers who are on active duty in a grade senior to that held by the 
Chief of Staff of the Army, the Chief of Naval Operations, and the Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force: General of the Army Dwight Eisenhower, USA; General 
of the Army Omar N. Bradley, USA. 

Hight officers on active duty in the city of Washington in the same grade 
as that held by the Joint Chiefs of Staff: General Collins, USA; General 
Haislip, USA; Admiral Sherman, USN; Admiral McCormick, USN; General 
Vandenberg, USAF; General Twining, USAF; General Cates, USMC; General 
MeNarney, USAF. 

Senator Stennis. All right, Senator Douglas. 

Senator Dovenas. There is another comment I would like to make. 
Whether my figures of $4,440, as compared to $5,900 are precisely 
correct or not, I take it, Admiral Sherman believes that on the whole 
each man of the Marine Corps costs less than each man of the Army. 

Admiral SHerman. That is my belief, sir. 

Senator Dove.as. Yes. 

Admiral SHerman. Without getting the figures. 

Senator Doveras. Therefore, both on the basis of fire power and 
on the basis of cost, would it not be better to transfer an expansion 
of 125,000 men from the Army into the Marine Corps? It would 
save money for the taxpayers and get greater protection for the 
American people. These figures of costs show that it would be greater 
if those men were in the Army. The marines will give you more fire 
power and they will do it cheaper. 
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Senator Srennis. All right. Are there any other questions now? 

Senator Dovetas. I have not finished, and I have not heard what 
the admiral would reply to that last statement. 

Admiral SuerMan. Well, my reply to that, sir, is that if you move 
a given number of men from the Army into the Marine Corps you 
would thereby alter the cost figures so that it would take considerable 
analysis to ascertain just what had been accomplished. I would not 
recommend taking any men out of the Army and putting them in 
the Marine Corps. 

Senator Doveras. Oh, no, but letting the Marine Corps go up to 
300,000, and somewhat dampening down the growth of the Army. 
It will not be a physical transfer, and we will get more fire power 
at less cost. 

I know that you are in a delicate position, Admiral. 

Admiral Suerman. May I make another observation there, sir? 
I go back to my feeling that the strength of the Marine Corps should 
be related to the requirements for use in naval warfare, including 
amphibious warfare. The requirements of the Army should be re- 
lated to the more general portions of the military operations of the 
country. 

I do not believe that it is possible to achieve efficiency by expand- 
ing the Marine Corps to do an Army job, and I do not believe that 
it is conducive to efficiency to rely on the Army to do a Marine Corps 
job. They are two separate jobs; and I do not think we can balance 
one against the other. 

Senator Dovetas. But, Admiral, has not this previous concept 
been largely superseded by the development of the United Nations, 
and the declared foreign policy of the United States that we will par- 
ticipate in police actions against aggression ? 

If we are to adopt that concept, and I think it has become part of 
our national policy, and we are not forced, are you not compelled, 
to have a force in readiness to back that policy up, so that they may 
move almost instantly, irrespective of whether they get a mile behind 
the beachhead or a hundred miles or 200 miles? 

Admiral Suerman. That is just the difficulty, sir. When you organ- 
ize a division—and this, as a sailor, I know—when you organize a 
division to operate under the guns of the fleet, you put into it certain 
elements. If you organize that division to go a hundred miles in- 
land, you put into it a great many other othings which are not addi- 
tive to its combat effectiveness, but rather to its logistic support at a 
great distance. 

Senator Dovuaias. Yes, but is it not true it would need a larger force 
in readiness because of our policy in helping to resist aggression wher- 
ever it occurs? 

Admiral Suerman. The theory of the United Nations is that this 
is done by a group of nations and, therefore, our contribution has 
to be less. As I say, that is a theory. 

Senator Dovanas. It does not have to be the total amount; but at 
least that which we supply should be ready, is that not true? 

Admiral SuHerMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveras. Let me ask you, is not the Marine Corps gen- 
erally ready ? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes; I have always found it so. 
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Senator Dovetas. Then, is not the Marine Corps force, which is 
above all others capable of carrying out this new function which our 
Government has assumed, the proper force to do that ? 

Admiral Suerman. I don’t concede that joining the United Nations 
has added to the total requirements of this country for troops. It is 
supposed to have reduced them by collective action. Actually we have 
never had, in my military experience, we have never had in time of 
peace a large enough ready force. 

Senator Doveias. But the Marine Corps, that is one of the qual- 
ities of the Marine Corps, that it is ready, combat-loaded, ready to 
move? 

Admiral.SuermMan. Within the limits of the capabilities of the 
Navy to move it. 

Senator Doveas. Well, at least you do not have to wait to get the 
equipment ready and get the troops on board, and so forth, ready 
to move. 

Now, Admiral, I want to ask you a very direct question. Do you 
regard yourself as commanding the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps? 

Admiral Suerman. I am charged by the Secretary of the Navy with 
the “naval command” of the Naval Establishment, which includes the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

Senator Doveras. He is under your command ? 

Admiral Suerman. For naval purposes. 

Senator Doveias. Well, when is he and when is he not under your 
command ¢ 

Admiral SuHerman. Well, in the first place, there is no doubt as to 
the command status of the Fleet Marine Force. I exercise command 
of the Fleet Marine Force through the commanders in chief of the 
fleets. 

Senator Doveias. Suppose a portion of that Fleet Marine Force is 
put under the command of an Army general ? 

Admiral Surerman. Then it passes out from under my command 
and goes under the command of that Army general, through whatever 
chain of command there is. 

Senator Doveuas. That was the situation at Okinawa, was it not, 
the situation when the First Marine Division was attached to General 
MacArthur, and taken out from under Admiral Nimitz. Of course, 
you will probably say that the over-all direction at Okinawa was under 
Admiral Nimitz. 

Admiral Suerman. The chain of command at Okinawa was from 
the First Marine Division to the Amphibious Corps commander 
through the Tenth Army commander to Admiral Nimitz. In the 
Southwest Pacific the First Marine Division was under the command 
of General MacArthur who, in turn, was under the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, which included the Chief of Naval Operations. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Secretary, you say you have a brief state- 
ment. Could we get consent here to just suspend and hear the Secre- 
tary, and then proceed with the examination as far as we can? Iam 
not limiting your time. I understand that if you wish to come back, 
of course, we will be glad to hear you, Mr. Secretary. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. FRANCIS P. MATTHEWS, SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY 


Secretary Marruews. In case I do I will be glad to come back, but 
I cannot see any need for any lengthy statement on the part of the 
Secretary in view of the explanation and the presentation that has 
been made by Admiral Sherman. 

I want to be on record with respect to this bill. I had a letter from 
Senator Douglas along in January—TI think about January 12—in 
which he asked me for—he sent me a copy of this bill and said that 
he hoped I would be in a position to support him in having the bill 
enacted into law. 

He stated that he had unshakable opinions with respect to the bill, 
and at that time dictated a letter in reply to you, Senator, but after 
I read it over, I came to the conclusion that if I could I would rather 
talk to you about it, because prior to that time I had definite conclu- 
sions with respect to both the matters involved in the bill, namely, 
the size of the marine force, and the matter of the question of the 
presence, the membership of the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

With respect to the former, I feel, as has been explained here by 
Admiral Sherman, that the Marine Corps is a part of the Naval Es- 
tablishment, and has been historically and traditionally so, and I feel 
it should be maintained as such. 

Senator Dovexas. Mr. Secretary, do you believe then that the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps cannot report to you directly but must 
go through the Chief of Naval Operations? 

Secretary Marruews. No, I believe just the opposite. I believe 
that it is his business to report to me unless I assign the Marine Corps 
to the operating forces, so that they come under the jurisdiction 
of the Chief of Naval Operations, which I have a right to do. 

Senator Dovetas. Do you regard the Marine Corps as subordinate to 
the Navy or coordinate with the Navy? 

Secretary Marruews. I regard the Marine Corps as in the Naval 
Establishment as a service in the Naval Establishment. 

Senator Dovetas. And when in the Naval Establishment, it is sub- 
ordinate to the Chief of Naval Operations? 

Secretary Matrnews. No, not unless it is specifically assigned to 
the operating forces of the Navy or unless authority over the Naval 
Establishment is specifically assigned to the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. 

Senator Doveras. In the absence of such specific assignment, then 
you would say that the Marine Corps is coordinate, and reports to you 
rather than to the CNO? 

Secretary Marruews. Well, I would say that it reports—yes; I 
would say that it reports to the Secretary of the Navy. 

Senator Dovetas. I would like to point out that that is in direct 
contradiction to the statement of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Secretary Marruews. I do not understand that to be so, Senator. 
If I may finish my prime statement, I would like to do that. 

Senator Dove.as. Surely. 

Secretary Marruews. I think that with regard to this phase of the 
bill, which would increase the size of the Marine Corps to four 
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divisions, that that depends upon the use that is to be made of the 
Marine Corps. I think there is something in what you say about our 
change with respect to our national situation in international affairs. 
It is obvious, I think, that we are going to have to have a force in 
readiness to carry out our part and our responsibilities with respect 
to the United Nations. 

If that is to be done, if the Marine Corps is to be used for that pur- 
pose, then it is my judgment that adjustments will have to be made in 
the size of the Marine Corps, whatever that may be, and I would 
not presume to express that here, whether it would be one more division 
or one less division or four less divisions, whatever it might be. 

Senator Dova.as. It might be one less division ? 

Secretary Marruews. I said if it should be; I do not know. I do 
not know yet what our responsibilities would be in that connection; 
however, it might be that in the wisdom of Congress it would be decided 
that there would be a specially developed number in the Army that 
would be used for that purpose for occupational forces or to be in 
readiness, which could be done. That is yet to be determined; but, 
if the Marine Corps is to be continued as part of the Naval Establish- 
ment, then I think that the size of the Marine Corps should, as has 
been suggested here by Admiral Sherman, be related percentagewise 
to the size of the Navy. 

With respect to the matter of the membership of the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, that is the question 
that was first brought to my attention shortly after I became Secretary 
of the Navy, at the time of the hearings that we had here in the fail 
of 1949; and at that time I talked to Admiral Denfeld, who was the 
Chief of Naval Operations, about the wisdom of the suggestion. 

I talked to General Cates, who was the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps; and, as a result of those discussions at that time in my con- 
sideration of the question, I came to the conclusion that it would not 
be wise to have the Commandant of the Marine Corps a member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff; and General Cates at that time told me that 
he did not believe that the Commandant of the Marine Corps should be 
a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Now, in fairness to General Cates, I should tell you that he has 
since told me that he has changed his mind. I have happened not 
to have changed my mind, and I am still of the original opinion with 
respect to that matter. 

I feel personally, from my observation in the administration of 
my duties as Secretary of the Navy, that the Marine Corps is well and 
ably represented on the Joint Chiefs of Staff through the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

General Cates spoke to me at the time of the start of the Korean 
War about wanting to have a chance to be on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and about having an opportunity to present his opinion with regard 
to the use of the marines, and I told him that I would discuss the mat- 
ter with Admiral Sherman, the Chief of Naval Operations. 

I came to the conclusion that Admiral Sherman was taking General 
Cates with him to meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the meetings 
he thought necessary, and I felt confident that he was properly repre- 
senting the interests ‘of the Marine Corps on the deliberations of the 


Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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Senator Dovueias. May I ask a question? How many times in the 
last 4 years, Admiral Sherman, has the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps attended meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Admiral SHerman. Since I have been Chief of Naval Operations, 
which is only since the 2d of November 1949, the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps has attended about, oh, I would say, half a dozen formal 
meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, at times when various matters 
have come up. 

Since I have been sitting here listening, I have been trying to re- 
member about the Inchon landing. I believe I did have the Com- 
mandant there for one discussion of the Inchon landing in Washington. 

Senator Srennis. Excuse me, Admiral, but could I, just for the 
sake of saving time, ask if you could submit for the record the times 
that General Cates has been at the Joint Chiefs of Staff meetings, 
and we could get that covered later? Could you supply us with it? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir; I am sure of that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

There is record that the Commandant of the Marine Corps attended formal 
meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the following dates: April 6, 1950; July 


3, 1950; August 10, 1950; October 10, 1950; November 1, 1950; December 8, 1950; 
and February 2, 1951. 


Senator Srennis. If I am in order, let us permit the Secretary to 
proceed with his statement. 

Secretary Marruews, I have not much more to add, Mr. Chairman, 
to what I have said, except that I do not express this morning the 
opinions of the other two Secretaries of the joint Secretaries. I have 
not had a chance to talk to Secretary Pace. He is out of the country, 


and I have not had a chance to talk to Mr. Finletter; so, I would not 
want my statements here to be considered as representing their con- 
clusions on these two subjects. I think anyway these things are spe- 
cially of interest tothe Navy. That is all I have to say at this time. 

Senator Srennis. Senator Flanders, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Fianpers. Well, perhaps this is pertinent. Is not some- 
thing to be said for emphasizing the functions and, perhaps, the size of 
the Marine Corps from the standpoint that it is by nature an integrated 
force; that is, as distinguished from the Army and as distinguished 
from the Air Force and as distinguished from the Navy per se, but 
with the assistance of the Navy it has been integrated. It has its air 
force, its ground force, and has its own naval support; and, in connec- 
tion with present and future United Nations responsibilities, I would 
raise the question of whether it does not have a particularly important 
and a particularly growing function which, perhaps, we ought to 
recognize? That is not anything that necessarily is expressed in a 
particular bill. It is a question of attitude toward the possible future 
status of the marines and their development. 

Secretary Marrnews. I think, as I said, it depends on what use of 
the marines is made in the future as to what their size should be. 

I would say this—this is my own observation: It seems to me that 
if the marines are to be used other than as a service within the Naval 
Establishment they could well outgrow their usefulness in the Naval 
Establishment, and they might become an entirely independent force, 
and we might have to have something in the Navy to substitute or to 
take their place. That has happened, I understand, in other countries. 
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Senator FLanpers. That was not in my thoughts, because, as I see 
it, their connection with the Navy is then that fundamental natural 
integration of all the forces. They have their naval connection and 
support by nature. They are ground forces by nature, and they have 
their air support, and you have there, it seems to me, the pioneer force, 
the striking force, but without the Navy they don’t have it. 

So, it would seem to me that their connection with the Navy is vital. 

Secretary Marruews. It might be, in my opinion, that that neces- 
sary use would develop; and then, of course, that presents a problem 
that would have to be legislated. 

Senator Srennis. Senator Douglas, do you have a statement to 
make? 

Senator Dovetas. Mr. Matthews, Public Law 432 has been men- 
tioned, both in the letter which the Secretary of Defense sent up nere 
and in the testimony of Admiral Sherman. 

Weare going to make a rather full analysis of Public Law 482 later, 
but I should like to ask you if any correspondence passed between you 
and the Commandant of the Marine Corps while 432 was under con- 
sideration, or passed between the then Secretary of the Navy and the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps? 

Secretary Matruews. Between me 

Senator Dovenas. Between the Secretary of the Navy and the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, whether you know. 

Secretary Marruews. What was the period? 

Senator Dove.as. I think that was December 1947, January 1948, or 
possibly December 1948. 

Secretary Marruews. That is before I was Secretary; so, it could 
not be between me and the Commandant, but there might have been 
correspondence between Mr. Forrestal and Mr. Sullivan. I could find 
it out for you. 

Senator Doveras. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy be asked to search his files and find out whether 
there has been any such cor respondence. 

Senator Stennis. The Chair is advised that that information is 
ivailable through the staff of the Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. Cuampers. Yesterday, after conferring with Senator Kefauver, 
I contacted the former Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Sullivan, and asked 
him his understanding of the intent of Public 482 at the time of its 
enactment. 

Mr. Sullivan was out of town; I talked with him by long distance. 
He said that it was going back quite some distance, and his memory 
was a little hazy, but ‘there was certain cor respondence that had passed 
between the Secretary of the Navy, who was then Mr. Forrestal, and 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps and Admiral Nimitz, which I 
have not yet been able to get, but if we could have it for the record it 
would probably resolve part of this discussion. 

Admiral SuHerman. I will try to locate it. It could not have been 
Admiral Nimitz because Public Law 432 was passed after he had left 
active duty, and while I was in the Mediterranean. 

Senator Stennis. You gentlemen can discuss that after we recess. 

Do you have one more question ? 

Senator Doveias. One more question. 

Mr. Secretary, do you regard the Marine Corps as a branch of 
the military service coordinate with the Army, the Air Force, and 


the Navy? 
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Secretary Marruews. No; I do not. 

Senator Doveras. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit some 
posters which were circulated. First, I would like to submit Among 
the Defenders of Freedom, which shows the Army, Air Force, Navy, 
and Marine Corps. That was for, I think, 1949. 

This is the one for 1950, the same four services. In the publicity 
and propaganda for the public the Marine Corps is recognized as a 
coordinate service; but when it comes to representation on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, which determine the policies of the Armed Forces, 
it is not recognized. 

Here it is again, “the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps.” So, there 
seems to be some contradiction, Mr. Chairman, between the statements 
issued to the public 

Senator Fianpers. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the adver- 
tising man had a hard job set for him. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

All right, are there any further questions ? 

Secretary Matruews. I think they speak for themselves, Senator. 

Senator Stennis. No further questions, Senator Douglas? 

Senator Doveuas. No. 

Senator Srennis. Admiral Sherman, it seems to me like a very 
pertinent inquiry here is this comparative cost and comparative 
fire power; and there naturally would be some differences of opinion 
among the various branches of the services as to that. 

I wonder how we could get the figures on that. As I understand 
it, there is a good deal of difference between the figures Senator 
Douglas presented and some you presented. Could that be presented 
here in some way graphically or by contrast, or maybe the staff 
could take this evidence that is already in and formulate one on one 
page and one on another? I think that would be very helpful if 
that could be assembled. Maybe each group might want to submit 
something further on it; that is my point, for the record. 

Admiral Suerman. I would suggest, sir, if that is to be done, that 
you get figures from the Chief of Staff of the Army in connection 
with the Army, and the Commandant of the Marine Corps in con- 
nection with the Marine Corps, and then have the analysis made up 
here. 

Senator Srennis. I think that is a good suggestion if you will 
furnish that information—it will not come directly from you. If 
you will request that information and make those comparisons, I 
believe it will be very helpful to the committee. I know it will be 
to one member of it. 

Do you wish to examine the admiral? 

Senator Dovetas. No. 

Senator Stennis. This seems to conclude the testimony then, from 
Admiral Sherman and from the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Matthews. 

We want to especially thank each of you gentlemen for taking the 
time to come down here. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Stennis. If there is no further business, gentlemen, to 
come before the committee, we will take a recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m. the subcommittee recessed to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present: Senators Stennis (presiding), Long, and Saltonstall. 

Also present: Senator Paul H. Douglas and Justice M. Chambers, 
of the committee staff. 

Senator Stennis. Let the subcommittee come to order, please. 

We have the pleasure of having with us now the Honorable John 
Nicholas Brown from the State of Rhode Island, former Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Air. 

Mr. Brown, will you come around and have a seat and very infor- 
mally proceed, if you will. We are glad to have you here, indeed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN NICHOLAS BROWN, FORMER ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY FOR AIR 


Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, I have a relatively brief statement 
which I think it might be wise to read. 

Senator Srennts. All right. Do you care to be interrupted ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, indeed ; any time. 

Senator Srennis. All right. 

Mr. Brown. My name is John Nicholas Brown and I come from 
Rhode Island. I served as Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air 
from November 1946 to March 1949. I appreciate this opportunity 
of offering testimony in behalf of Senate bill 677, which has two see- 
tions and, if I may, I shall make brief comments upon each. 

The first section is intended to give statutory authorization for in- 
creasing the personnel strength of the United States Marine Corps to 
include four divisions together with four supporting air wings and to 
place a ceiling of 400,000. At this point I could well discuss the per- 
centages and proportions between the various armed services. Im- 
portant as these mathematical computations are, I shall, if I may, 
confine my remarks to the underlying philosophy which I presume 
motivated the introduction of this legislation. 

Let me state at the outset that in my opinion the United States 
Marine Corps must never be thought of as a second Army. Not only 
would this be unnecessary duplication but would be completely con- 
trary to the basic function and purpose of the Marine Corps itself. 
What then is this peculiar function which the Marine Corps is called 
upon to assume in the total of our national defense? I need only 
cite here the statements contained in the National Security Act of 
1947—Public Law 253, Seventy-ninth Congress—as amended by the 
Eighty-first Congress in Public Law 216. Outside of the minor func- 
tions of providing security detachments for the protection of naval 
property and for similar service on naval vessels, the traditional 
and fundamental function of the Marine Corps is to organize, train, 
equip, and maintain “fleet marine forces”—here, sir, I have quoted 
from the law which Admiral Sherman quoted, and if I may, I will skip 
the quotation—but I would like to add a further quotation from the 
same section, which Admiral Sherman did not mention this morning, 
which reads: 


In addition, the Marine Corps * * * shall perform such other duties as 
the President shall direct. 


I think that is an important point because the discussion this morn- 
ing was based primarily upon the function of the Marine Corps as 
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a fleet marine force. We must remember that in the discretion of 
the President the Marine Corps can be ordered to other duties and 
has actually been so ordered from time to time. 

The purpose, therefore, of the Marine Corps is to provide amphibi- 
ous forces and, in so doing, to represent within the whole complex 
of America’s armed defenses that component which at all times shall 
have the highest degree of readiness. 

Since we are an island power and since the continental land mass 
is in fact limited by the two major ocean areas of the globe, our 
first contact with an enemy presumably must be across a sea. It is 
this margin between sea and land that is the special province in war- 
fare of the Marine Corps. Amphibious operations, therefore, be- 
come of peculiar importance to the United States. Indeed, we have 
received witness to this fact in Korea. Furthermore, it is highly 
desirable that a corps of specialists in this all-important phase of war- 
fare be sufficiently large so that it can provide the maximum effective- 
ness. 

I wish I had thought of the phrase that Senator Flanders used 
this morning, a pioneer force. tt seems to me that expresses this 
idea of the force that is first, the first phase force in warfare. 

Senator SauronstatL. A pioneer force for defensive purposes and 
not offensive purposes. 

Mr. Brown. Not necessarily. It depends on the conditions of the 
war. Would you consider the Inchon landing defensive? , 

Senator SauronstaLti. What I meant to imply—the word “pioneer” 
is interpreted by me to be the first force perhaps across a sea or 
something; and what I intended to express was that that force across 
the sea was for the defense of our land and not for acquiring new 
lands or extending the United States by military action. 

Mr. Brown. Certainly not for aggression. 

Senator Satronstatu. Aggression. 

Mr. Brown. Certainly not, sir. 

It is unnecessary for me to explain to this committee the difficulties 
involved in amphibious operations. Indeed, I do not feel myself 
competent to discuss the technical aspects. I know, however, that in 
the United States Marine Corps we have the most highly integrated 
component because their speciality is that warfare which must be 
undertaken at the junction of land, sea, and air. It happens also 
that throughout our history this force of specialists in amphibious 
warfare has developed to the highest degree a special morale factor 
which is the pride and the glory of the United States Marine Corps. 
I cannot explain exactly how this has been achieved. The long line 
of heroic exploits, the burning faith in the importance of the Marine 
Corps itself, and the voluntary submission to rigorous discipline have 
produced a devotion to duty which through the years has led to the 
display of a type of courage which makes all of us who are not 
marines very humble. 

It is, therefore, this highly integrated force which has traditionally 
been the first to get under way when a police action has been called 
for. Of how many men should this specialized fighting force consist ? 

Numbers are relative. In times of peace naturally the Military 
Establishment is diminished. I submit, however, that the American 
people need the service of a relatively large Marine Corps and should 
not be bound by any false relationship with the numbers in other 
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branches of the Armed Services when the ) vem of placing ceilings 
upon their number arises. The Marine Corps today is limited to 
204,029. The ceiling for fiscal °52 will be limited to 175,516. I submit, 
gentlemen, that America can well use 400,000 marines without in any 
way creating a second Army or without transgressing the bounds 
set by law or by any agreement as to the function of the Marine Corps 
itself. 

If I may interrupt myself, the testimony this morning was that 
the Marine Corps in World War IT had, I think, a total of 486,000. 
So that this ceiling is still well below the maximum that was profitably 
used in the war. 

Furthermore, it so happens that in the creation of what might be 
looked at as a larger readiness force the taxpayer will be purchasing 
initial defense at its cheapest, for over the years the Marine Corps 
has cost the taxpayer the least of any of the service branches. To put 
this idea in another way, let me say that the percentage of fighting 
marines, compared to those in units for their support, is far higher 
than in the Army. I say this with no intention to make invidious 
comparisons but rather to point out that the Navy supplies in large 
measure the Marine Corps’ logistic support. Therefore, the tax- 
payer obtains the maximum fighting force for initial operations with 
the minimum of expense. I understand Senator Douglas has placed 
in the record of last Friday figures to substantiate this point. And 
this morning those figures were discussed still further. 

I should like to comment for a moment upon the administrative 
aspects of the Marine Corps and the Navy Department. During my 
service as Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air the Marine Corps 
came directly under the Secretary of the Navy. As you know, it 
maintains a separate headquarters; its procurement is arranged for 
by its using mostly the Army for equipment and the Navy for 
medical and legal services, as well as the Navy bureaus for other 
items. But my point is that, except in the person of the Secretary 
of the Navy himself, since the Marine Corps is within the Depart- 
ment of the Navy but not of it, there is no one whose day-to-day 
duty it is to supervise and also to represent the Marine Corps. It 
happens, therefore, that, in the vast complex of the Department of 
Defense, the Marine Corps plays a lonely role. 

Let me state quickly that this has certain advantages. The very 
smallness of the Marine Corps in relation to the other services has 
been in some measure its strength. I do not believe the increase pro- 
posed in this legislation—namely, approximately doubling the pres- 
ent size of the corps—would, however, affect this point. Indeed 
when in World War II the Marine Corps was 486,000 men, it in no 
way suffered loss of its splendid fighting morale. But I do think 
that, offsetting the advantages the Marine Corps enjoyed in this 
particular, there are also disadvantages and for this reason I have 
come to support section II of this legislation which places the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator SauronsTaL.. Before you get to that point, Mr. Brown, if 
I may ask a question, Mr. Chairman—— 

Senator Stennis. Sure. 

Senator SavronsTaLu. Referring back to the last paragraph on 
page 2, you say that the Marine Corps has no representation in the 
Department of Defense and, therefore, plays a lonely role. 
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If I listened correctly this morning, Admiral Sherman said that 
as Chief of Naval Operations he had as one of his assistants or 
deputies a general of the marines. 

ow, isn’t it the function of that general to represent and to bring 
to the chief naval officer, Admiral Sherman, and to Mr. Matthews 
any points that concern the marines ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; it is a very difficult relationship to spell 
out. It happens to work relatively well. 

What I tried to say was that at the secretarial level there was no 
one other than the Secretary of the Navy himself who both super- 
vised and represented the Marine Corps. 

Senator Sarronstaty. But if you are going to have a Secretary 
of Marines, you get into a completely new 

Mr. Brown. No, sir; I wouldn’t advocate that, because I don’t 
want the Marine eas to be a separate department. That is ex- 
actly the opposite. But I feel that the Marine Corps could well 
get strength from greater representation in the highest circles 
by including its Commandant on the Joint Chiefs of Staff for the 
very reason that within the Navy Department, although it is repre- 
sented operationally by the Chief of Naval Operations and by the 
Secretary for other purposes, it nevertheless stands apart. 

Senator Sauronstauu. In other words, you would keep him within 
the establishment of the Navy, the Naval Establishment, but say that 
he is in that Naval Establishment, he has not sufficient representation 
in the Secretary of the Navy and, therefore, they should have a posi- 
tion on the Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. Brown. That was my point; yes. 

Certainly one of the sound principles of administration is to have 
committees as small as possible. A three-man board, consisting of 
the chief military officers of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, would, 
therefore, seem logical; yet under the amendment passed by the last 
Congress there is now a chairman for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, making 
a total of four. Actually the number the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
not been increased over their original number due to the fact that 
during the war and after the President exercised his right to appoint 
his own Chief of Staff. You will remember, of course, that Admiral 
Leahy made a fourth member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff originally. 
I do not consider that adding a fifth member should disturb us from 
the point of view of making unwieldly this most important of our 
military board. 

Senator SauronsTaLL. May I interrupt, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Stennis. Sure. 

Senator Sauronstauu. Isn’t it true that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
during the war were not a legal body, so to speak, as they are now? 
They were a body created by Executive order, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff went on and combined with the English Chiefs of Staff—— 

Mr. Brown. The Combined 

Senator Sauronsratu. The Combined Chiefs of Staff. Now, we 
have a law and the Joint Chiefs of Staff are part of our legal entity 
of the military. Now, what you are adding is not a fifth member, but 
you would be adding a fourth member to work out the strategy of 
our military operations; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Brown. There are four members now, are there not, the three 
Chiefs of Staff plus the Chairman? 
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Senator Sauronsrauy. There is a chairman, who has no vote, as 
such, and who has no say, as I understand it, in working out the mili- 
tary strategy. He is merely the chairman for presiding at the meet- 
ings and also for such functions as the President may call on him to 
do, but he has no vote and he has no say in composing the strategy 
as such, except informally, maybe. 

Mr. Brown. Then, if you added the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, you would actually end up with the same number on the Joint 
Chiefs as you had when Admiral Leahy was there. 

Senator SauronsTauu. This is correct, but, of course, Admiral Leahy 
was again an informal representative—if you want to call it that—and 
that made two Navy men on the Joint Chiefs of Staff during the war. 

Mr. Brown. Simply because the Chief of Staff of the President 
happened to be a Navy man. It could have been somebody else. 

ut there are other and more compelling reasons which lead me to 
favor this scheme—this scheme of placing the Commandant on the 
Joint Chiefs. Up to this time I have not mentioned interservice 
rivalries because I believe that, by and large, these so-called rivalries 
have received far too much attention in the public press. Actually 
the differences between the armed services stem from wholly sincere 
convictions on controversial points. Certainly dead uniformity we 
donot want. Yet the balance of judgment, the ability to see the over- 
all picture, the wisdom which comes from knowledge of problems of 
the individual services are very difficult to obtain from those who are 
representing what they sincerely believe to be the interests of the 
Nation as represented by their respective services. It seems to me, 
therefore, that the inclusion as a member at the top level of a man 
whose specialty is that margin where land, sea, and air meet would 
greatly strengthen our military counsels. The Commandant of the 
Marine Corps could provide a kind of balance since he combines in his 
special knowledge naval doctrine, the initial stage of land warfare 
doctrine, and tactical air support doctrine. 

In closing let me summarize by saying that readiness, the capacity 
to move anywhere immediately and become effective, is always needed 
and at the present juncture of events is especially necessary. This is 
the daily bread of the Marine Corps. It does not seem to me too much 
to insist by legislation that the United States Marine Corps be doubled 
in size and its Commandant given added responsibility in the highest 
inilitary circles. 

Let me express to you again, gentlemen, my thanks for giving me 
this opportunity to testify. 

Senator Srennis. All right; thank you, Mr. Brown. 

Senator Saltonstall, do you have additional questions ? 

Senator Satronsrauu. If I might, Mr. Chairman, I will ask Mr. 
Brown one more question, and that is this: 

Assume, Mr. Brown, that there was a division on the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. How would you work out that division? Would you have 
them all report thier views to the Secretary of Defense and to the 
President or would you give the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, now General Bradley, a vote on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
wouldn’t it be very difficult for General Marshall or the President or 
any civilian to reach his conclusions if there was a divided opinion in 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 
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Mr. Brown. As I understand the present system, the senior officer 
of each service, the Chief of Staff or the Chief of Naval Operations, 
has the responsibility of being the principal adviser both to his serv- 
ice Secretary and thereby to the Secretary of Defense, and also to the 
President. 

Therefore, it would seem to me proper—whether desirable or not is 
another matter—for each service Secretary, in the case of a deadlock 
on the Joint Chiefs, to make representation along those channels if 
he felt it was serious enough. 

On the other hand, obviously no board would work if every time 
there was a disagreement the members tried to make an end run. 

As I understand the working of the Joint Chiefs, today they come 
to an agreement, not perhaps by vote, but at least by talking the 
matter out, and it is to those counsels that I think a man who is apart 
from the service, the three major services, but who is an expert in so 
much that the three major services actually deal in, could have a 
salutary, a healthful bringing of wisdom to those counsels. 

Perhaps I didn’t answer your question. 

Senator Sautonstauu. I think you did. 

Senator Stennis. Do you have further questions ? 

Senator Sauronsrath. No, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Douglas? 

Senator Dougias. No; thank you. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Brown, may I refer back here to the first 
page of your testimony, the close of the third paragraph, the last 
sentence. You say that the purpose of the Marine Corps is to provide 
amphibious forces and in so doing to represent within the whole com- 
plex of America’s armed defenses that component which at all times 
shall have the highest degree of readiness, 

You referred to Senator Flanders’ statement there about the pioneer 
forces. It has been emphasized here several times about in view of 
changed conditions we are going to have to have greater ready striking 
forces, specially prepared and all, and it would seem to me like this 
bill would be a very long step in that direction. 

I am impressed with the need of these special troops, whatever you 
might call them, but it appears to me that it might be best just to 
create a new division altogether, a new set-up altogether. It wouldn’t 
be just a Marine Corps. We might have to drop that name “Marine.” 
What about that? 

Mr. Brown. I would strenuously object to that. 

Senator Stennis. I would think so. 

Mr. Brown. That is, if I may beso bold as to say so. 

Senator Stennis. Go ahead and tell me what that provokes in your 
mind. 

Mr. Brown. I do not want to see, as I said at the very start of my 
statement, a second army. 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. That is why I think it is wise to place in section I of 
this bill the ceiling, the figure of 400,000. 

In that connection may I say I am impressed with this fact. This 
bill is authorization, it is permission, it gives legal status; but the 
Appropriations Committee will have to provide the money. 

Senator Srennis. Yes, but they look to this committee somewhat, 
I think, for policy. 
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Mr. Brown. That is correct, and I am for that. 

Senator Stennis. Somewhat, I say. 

Mr. Brown. I am for that, sir. Now, I do not think that the func- 
tions of the Marine Corps should be expanded and inflated into a see- 
ond army. ‘The Army has very definite responsibilities and, in fact, 
I am a little disturbed at some of the comparisons in costs between 
the Army and Marine Corps, because although I believe the Marine 
Corps can do the initial job cheaper and it has been so stated and 
proved, nevertheless is it not wholly fair because the Army has a 
different job to do. It is something which gears itself on a bigger 
plane. It must get under way for a larger operation. 

What I am thinking of is this highly integrated readiness force 
in the matrix of the Navy, part of the Naval Establishment, that yet 
is trained for ground operations, which has its own tactical air sup- 
port, and since the Navy in a sense is a readiness force by definition, it 
is that instrument which the people of the country can readily use for 
these police actions, which very well may be a pattern developing over 
the rest of our lifetime. 

Senator Stennis. I appreciate your thought. I am not indicating 
any conclusion on my own part, but I can see where if we create an 
immense force here and give it further status by having it represented 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the first thing we know we will have a so- 

called second army or second ground force of some kind; and then the 
next logical step would be to give it a Secretary and civilian status, 
and here we would go. We may have to do something like that. 

Mr. Brown. I hope not. 

Senator Stennis. But still it won’t be a Marine Corps you are talk- 
ing about here with its esprit de corps. 

Mr. Brown. As I said before, its very smallness over the years has 
been in part its strength. 

Senator Stennis. What about this situation? Here we are called 
on here—the policy-making committee of a policy-making department 
of Government—called on to create a larger unit within the Navy, and 
it, seems like no one in the Navy wants it that way. What do you say 
about that, now? Should we go against their judgment ? 

Mr. Brown. Fortunately, I am no longer of the Navy, so I can say 
what I personally think, and it is obvious that my testimony is a per- 
sonal one. 

I believe what we have to do now is to look at the need and not look 
at any proportion or any percentage. I tried to indicate that in the 
beginning of my testimony. 

Admiral Sherman made a very interesting suggestion that instead 
of putting a ceiling we put a floor, and we say the Marine Corps shall 
always be 20 percent. 

I don’t object to that particularly, but I think the trouble with a 
hard and fast percentage rule—a rule of thumb expressed in per- 
centages, that is—is that it does not tie in with needs. 

Now , at the moment I think we need four ready divisions. In fact, 
if I understood Admiral Sherman’s testimony this morning correctly, 
when he outlined the Marine Corps uses globally, they added up to 
three and a quarter, or something—about three and a quarter divi- 
sions—which is more than we have now. The difference between three 
and a quarter and four is not so very great. 
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In other words, even the Chief of Naval Operations seemed to indi- 
cate that there was need for more marines than there were. 

I would hope, sir, that you would not interpret my backing of 8. 677 
in any way to include a new department. 

Senator Srennis. I wasn’t suggesting your testimony would indi- 
cate that. I was suggesting we could well talte steps here that would 
lead to that. I want us to thresh it out here now. 

Mr. Brown. I have sometimes heard it said we have too many 
departments now. 

Senator Stennis. Let’s see, now. Just one more question. 

Here on page 3, the first paragraph beginning anew on page 3, about 
this Joint Chiefs of Staff, and all—the present Chairman has no vote. 

May I ask Senator Saltonstall—was that by amendment? You have 
been on the committee several years. 

Senator Sarronstauy. Mr. Chairman, if my memory is right—and 
Colonel Chambers can correct me—when that Unification Act was 
worked out, we had long discussions as to whether the Chairman should 
have a vote or not, and it was determined that his function was not 
that of determining strategy. 

The strategy was to be determined by the generals of the Air, Navy, 
and Army. He was to be the presiding officer and that each one of 
those gentlemen could have access to the Secretary of Defense and the 
President, if they so desired. 

Senator Stennis. Direct ? 

Senator Savronsraty. Direct, and he was merely to report the 
results of their decisions. 

Senator Srennis. It is felt by some that this strategic plan is not 
enough representation there for the amphibious forces and, therefore, 
you need another member here to represent the marines. That is your 
thinking ? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir; I don’t believe it is quite that. I believe the 
Chief of Naval Operations does represent to a certain degree these 
strategic plans, but what I am trying to say is that the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps is the kind of man that might very well help these 
three other Chiefs of Staff and the Chairman in coming to a wise 
decision globally on American strategic policy. 

In other w ords, here is a good man; he knows a lot about all different 
kinds of warfare. Perhaps he is the kind of a man you would like 
have there. 

Senator Dovexas. In other words, Mr. Brown, he is the only one who 
is trained in land, sea, and air. Some of the others are trained in only 
one and none of them in more than two; is that correct ? 

Mr. Brown. That is correct. 

Senator Srennis. Is the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff a 
representative—does he represent the Joint Chiefs of Staff particu- 
larly or is he just a referee? You said what he wasn’t doing, but 
what is his affirmative duty ? 

Senator Sarronsranx. His affirmative duty is to preside at the 
meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, have a small organization that 
will keep their records and be available for, we will say, advice and 
general knowledge of military affairs, but without, as I understand 
it, any specific function with relation to strategy and without any 
specific function with relation to the President. 
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Senator Stennis. Does he carry much responsibility ? 

Senator Sauronstauy. He does not, and that is one of the great 
difficulties. 

Mr. Cuampers. Mr. Chairman, here is a section of the law that 
Senator Saltonstall has quoted from. It is very short and might be 
pertinent to put in the record at the present time. 

Senator SaLronsTALL. You agree with my statement, do you? 

Mr. Cuampers. Yes, sir; almost exactly that. Your subsection 1 
says that he serves as presiding officer of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
two, he provides agenda for meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
assists the Joint Chiefs of Staff to prosecute their business as promptly 
as practicable; and, three, inform the Secretary of Defense and, when 
appropriate, as determined by the President or the Secretary of De- 
fense, the presence of those issues upon which agreement among the 
Joint Chiefs has not been reached. 

Senator Srennis. I see. I find we have an expert here on our left, 
Senator Saltonstall. He almost quoted the law verbatim. 

Do you have something further ? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you very much for your very helpful tes- 
timony. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, we have General Devereux here. 

General, will you come around, please? 

General, we are always reminded in seeing your name in print of 
your very fine service on Wake Island, the fine service you were to 
our people in that grave hour. 

A young cousin of mine was a civilian employee on Wake Island 


with you, General. He was later with me during my campaign for 
the Senate, acting as my driver. Whenever I would start to complain 
about something, I always stopped and asked him to tell me a little 
something about the hardships you men went through, and by com- 
parison then I was ashamed to complain. 

We are glad, along with all other Americans, to honor you, sir, and 


acknowledge our Nation’s debt to you and your men. We are glad 
to have you here as a witness on this important bill. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES P. S. DEVEREUX (BRIGADIER GENERAL, 
USMC, RETIRED), REPRESENTING THE MARINE CORPS LEAGUE 


Mr. Devereux. Thank you, sir. I hope I do not repeat too much 
of what has gone before, but I was unable to be here for all of the 
hearings. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the special subcommittee, I appear be- 
fore you today as the oflicial representative of the Marine Corps 
League. I do not appear as a retired brigadier general of the Marine 
Corps nor as a Member of the House of Representatives from Mary- 
land. 

The Marine Corps League, as you know, is the alumni corps of the 
marines. It draws from its members upon the half million or more 
Americans alive today who have worn the eagle, globe, and anchor 
in their country’s services. It has more than 800 active detachments 
in the 48 States and well-organized State departments in 40 States. 
Although the league has been hard hit by the mobilization of the Ma- 
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rine Corps Reserve, Commandant Fagan, of the Marine Corps League, 
has activated more than 60 detachments in the last few months. 

I might interpose to say I don’t intend this as a pressure move. 

I mention these facts that the committee members may know some- 
thing concerning the members of the organization which has asked 
me to testify here today in favor of Senate bill 677. 

The Marine Corps League has a long and distinguished record of 
service to the cause of national defense. As part of this record, it has 
constantly and steadfastly gone on record in favor of a Marine Corps 
of sufficient strength so as to be able to discharge its responsibilities. 
The Marine Corps League and its thousands of citizen marines are 
firmly convinced that 8S. 677 is in the best interests of world peace and 
a strengthened American defense. 

I should like, however, to outline briefly before this committee cer- 
tain thoughts born of many years in uniform, in many places across 
the world and in many situations. 

This Nation cannot afford the luxury of putting all its military eggs 
in one basket, be it a bomb basket, a torpedo basket, a jet basket, or a 
tank basket. It is for this reason that I favor additional marine divi- 
sions. It is for this reason that I favor additional marine air sup- 
port as part of our expanding strength. If history teaches us any- 
thing, and I think it does, the times cry out for a Marine Corps of suf- 
ficient size to meet the requirements which the logic of world events 
will unerringly place upon it. 

If there is any serious question as to the exact number of marines 
our country needs, I believe we should have more than enough rather 
than less than enough. 

The United States of America can ill afford to enter the years ahead 
with a Defense Establishment so completely unbalanced that each 
police action we may have to meet will continue to tie up the officers 
and men of the United States Army at a time when they could be used 
to much better advantage in the training and expansion of new troops 
into new additional fighting units. 

I believe it is dangerous, unnatural, and criminal to blind ourselves 
to the need for highly mobile, superbly trained striking forces capable 
of devastating retaliatory blows or of preventing attack at all by their 
poised readiness. Historically, this has been a marine mission. His- 
torically, it has been performed in the highest traditions of the corps 
and the country. The mission and roles of the several services cer- 
tainly place a high priority on the corps to provide this force in readi- 
ness. ‘This never has been nor should it be an Army primary mission 
in all save major actions. And even then, we must make the fine dis- 
tinction as to how many Army troops we can legitimately spare at 
times when new battalions and regiments and divisions are crying for 
trained cadre troops. 

From my personal experience, and admitting a very natural bias 
for the way the Marine Corps get dirty jobs done with dispatch, I 
recommend in the strongest terms a Marine Corps now and for the 
foreseeable future having sufficient striking power to place two divi- 
sions and two wings on both our ocean flanks. I am personally con- 
vinced that two divisions of marines as part of the Pacific Fleet 
Marine Force and two as part of the Fleet Marine Force Atlantic 
would not only serve as a major deterrent to any breach of the peace 


but as a major tactical weapon in blunting any sudden enemy move for 
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bases or strategic oil or mineral fields. With these divisions must go 
their air arm, ready for a multitude of missions from tactical front- 
line support to evacuation of wounded and cargo drops. 

I make this plea with the full realization that this must be accom- 
panied by a sufficient build-up of the other service arms so as to give 
us a defense team with proper balance. I ask nothing for the corps 
at the expense of the other services, nor do I suggest that our country 
be sold short by having in its arsenal a tool of undoubted heart but 
insufficient sinew. 

So much for my thoughts on preparedness and their impact upon 
the important matters before this committee today. As part of this 
whole preparedness package the matter of adequate representation on 
the Joint Chiefs is bound up in this debate. I deny any and all alle- 
gations from whatever source that the Joint Chiefs are familiar with, 
take into consideration, or are impressed with the capabilities of the 
corps or the views of the Commandant. 

I am just about as impressed with statements in high places that the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps has a chance to be heard by the 
Joint Chiefs as I am that he has frequent and easy access to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. I have not asked the Commandant about the fre- 
quency of his visits to the Joint Chiefs and the Secretary of the Navy 
or even the Chief of Naval Operations, nor have I discussed this bill 
with him. However, I would be very much surprised if the record or 
his own office calendar will show many visits to the Joint Chiefs either 
prior to or since Korea. 

The other day I noted in the Congressional Record an editorial 
which stated that the Marines should be entitled to help plan the wars 
they are called upon to fight. This evidently seems like a novel idea 
to the top people in the Army, Navy, Air Force, Defense Department, 
or Joint Chiefs. It may be novel, but it makes sense to me. 

If I may expand a little on that—— 

Senator Stennis. As much as you like. 

Mr. Derverrux. Mr. Chairman, basically what the marines need is 
a force in being, ready to move, and I believe that the people of the 
country would be very much reassured if they had those forces for the 
initial move; and also we must remember something else which, in 
my opinion, is extremely important. 

It is the initial move that disrupts the general way of life for the 
occupations of the Reserves. Now, if we do have those forces ready 
to move at a moment’s notice, we will not have to suddenly call out all 
the Reserves, as we did in the case of Korea, and as we do from time 
to time. I think that is something that is really worth while taking 
into consideration. 

Another point that I would like to make is that with the Marine 
Corps in sufficiently large units that will give the Congress of the 
United States a yardstick upon which to measure the efficiency of the 
other branches of the armed services. 

I am not suggesting that they are not efficient, but it would give 
everyone in the Congress some comparison. I suggest one example 
that has been brought to light during World War II; for instance, 
the question of dive bombers. The Navy and the Marine Corps con- 
tinued with the development of dive bombers. The Germans thought 
that was a pretty good idea, too, and they made very effective use 
of it. 
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I believe the records will show that the Air Force was not in favor 
of dive bombing at that time. They have since come around to it. 
They realized the effectiveness of that particular thing. 

Now, some people suggest that by having this competition and all, 
maybe it is a little bit more expensive; wad I suggest perhaps it is a 
little bit more expensive, but I don’t think we can consider those 
additional expenses when we are talking about the defense of our 
country. As we all know, in this country of ours competition has been 
the lifeblood of the country. 

Now, this question of the Commandant of the corps being on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—I might interpose this before I go a little fur- 
ther. I have no personal ax to grind on this thing. I am a son of a 
Regular Army officer, and brothers and brothers-in-law in all 
branches of the service and nieces and nephews and all that sort of 
thing; and if I thought it was to the betterment and welfare of our 
country to do away with the Marine Corps entirely, I would say 
“Fine,” but I am sincerely convinced that it would not be. 

Now we come to the question of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I can go 
on a little bit from what Mr. Brown had to say. There you have 
somebody who has had this cross-education in military affairs that is 
now being recognized by all of the branches of the services because 
they are sending their students to the different service schools in lots 
larger proportion than they ever did before; and the contribution, 
of course, which the Marine Corps made to amphibious warfare is 
of world knowledge. I mean down at Quantico it is recognized. Of- 
ficers are sent from many foreign countries and from the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and what not. 

I think that having him on there, to be able to contribute the benefit 
of his years of experience in cross-education, and all of that, would 
be of great benefit to the security of our country as a whole. 

Now, this question of having a voice, as I see it today, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff—you can correct me if I am wrong—there is not a 
question of a vote on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and if they have a 
minority report, one member has a minority report to turn in to 
advise the Secretary of Defense and the President of the United 
States, he may do so. 

But now if the Commandant of the corps is not on that Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, for all practical reasons there is very little chance that his 
views can become known. As a matter of fact, if they do become 
known publicly, there is a possibility that he would no longer be 
Commandant. 

Senator Stennis. Right on that point the Marine officers are not 
promoted upon the recommendation of the Navy in any way, are they? 
That is separate and independent ? 

Mr. Devereux. With the senior officers, if I remember correctly —— 

Senator Stennis. I didn’t mean to break your thought, but I 
wanted you to cover that thought while you were on it. 

Mr. Devereux. The senior officers, they must have a certain num- 
ber of admirals on the board that selects them for promotion and be- 
cause of the fact that they do not have in the Marine Corps enough 
other senior people to consider the case. 

Senator Stennis. I see. All right, go on with your thought, Gen- 
eral. 
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Mr. Devereux. Now, this question about whether they will have a 
voice or not—I think Mr. Brown gave the sense of the thing very easily. 
He said, “Since I am no longer a member of the Naval Establishment, 
I feel I can speak out *_and I think that is a ver y extremely important 
point to consider, that one point there. I think it is up to us and to the 
gentlemen of the C ongress to think about that one particular point. 

We know ourselves that officers have been gagged and they have not 
been able to speak up, and I don’t suggest, I am not referring now 
to this latest incident or anything like that, I can assure you I am not, 
but I do not believe that the Joint Chiefs of Staff would get the bene- 
fit of a thought of somebody else and the thought cannot go through. 
There are roadblocks thrown here, there, and the other place; and I 
speak of that as a rather practical thing. 

If you will remember, when we had the great discussion about the 
unification, there were certain blocks thrown. The word was passed 
down the line to “pipe down,” just to put it in Navy terms, and we did. 

That I think was brought to light when the word was given that we 
could speak out, but we must of course preface our remarks as being 
personal; and in that respect I would like to say right here that the 
remarks I have made and the testimony I have given 1 before this com- 
mittee are my own personal remarks, and I am not just following the 
dictates of previous regulations. 

Senator Stennis. I believe you said you do represent and speak also 
for this group. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes; I am speaking for the Marine Corps League, 
yes, sir. 

Senator Lone. Isn’t there something necessary as far as the whole 
armed services to prevent this thing of the Executive simply gagging 
our officers when they want to say something? I have run into that 
several times since I became a Member of Congress. A while back 
when the proposal was up that a new Department of Public Works 
should take over the functions of the Army engineers, the gag was 
imposed upon the Army engineers not to speak up for their side of it, 
but to sit there and take it, and they could be criticized but they 
couldn’t defend themselves. 

Senator Doveras. I was the author of that bill, I may say. 

Senator Lone. To gag the Army engineers? 

Senator Doveras. Oh, no. (Laughter. ] 

Senator Lone. But we have seen much of that, and I just wondered 
whether we should draw some line or make some distinction between 
the situation in which a person is not entitled to criticize and one in 
which he is entitled to speak out. 

Senator Stennis. You have the high strategy board here, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. That is about as high as they go in strategy. 

Do you have any further questions, Senator Long? 

Senator Lone. That was addressed as a question. I want the gen- 
eral’s opinion on that. 

Mr. Devereux. My opinion on that is that if you gentlemen on the 
committee concerned with such things should reach out here, there, and 
the other place and call somebody in and call them in overnight and 

say, “Give us your honest personal opinion,” and then I think you 
would get a cross section of the thinking among the military services. 
That is a very broad statement to make. 
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Senator Lone. It seems the Executive should not instruct any officer 
of the service what he should tell a congressional committee when he 
comes before it. That is all my questions. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Douglas? 

Senator Dovetas. No questions. 

Senator Srennis. General, I don’t know one service from the other 
here, as far as I am concerned, but we read in the papers about this 
air support in Korea, the Marine air support, and the write-ups I have 
read of it have emphasized it as being superior to the Army. 

I am not calling on you to pass on that, but it is odd to me that we 
have a distinct Air Force, supposed to be tops in everything in the 
air—it is rather odd to me that any service would have a better air 
force than that, especially fighting on land. 

Could you give us any light on that, just as an independent citizen? 

Mr. Devereux. I think I can. 

Senator Srennis. I wish you would help me. 

Mr. Deverevx. First of all, 1 think we want to realize that a marine, 
whether he is in the air or whether he is in a tank or anything else, is 
first a marine; also, that most of our people who go into the air branch 
of the Marine Corps have the basic training of a ground officer, and 
then when they go back to school—now, the last school I attended was 
in 1947, and I believe that 40 percent of the officers in that class were 

ilots. 

We know what each other is speaking about. That is one thing that 
has contributed to a better liaison between the ground forces and the 
air forces, or the covering forces and tactical support. 

Also it must be remembered that that has been a thing that has been 
stressed over the period of years, this question of close support of 
ground troops. 

Senator Stennis. You mean stressed by whom, now, the Marine 
Corps? 

Mr. Devereux. Stressed by the Marine Corps, yes, sir. It has been 
stressed by the Marine Corps and I think that in recent months some- 
thing that is rather interesting to note—the Supreme Commander in 
the Far East, when he called for supporting aircraft, if I am correct, 
according to the newspaper reports, he called for Marine aircraft to 
come out and support his troops. 

Senator Stennis. That was General MacArthur? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. Support then in battle, you mean ? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir; he has not always been too friendly to the 
Marine Corps, as you know, but he did call for them because he real- 
ized, I believe, from his experiences in landings in the Philippines, 
how efficient they were in close air support. 

Senator Srennis. You base it on the close coordination and the 
understanding between the pilot and the man on the ground of the 
problem involved ? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. And that in a way is an argument against separa- 
tion of the Air Force from the Army, isn’t it? I wasn’t here when that 
was done; so I am not a party to it. 

Mr. Devereux. That is true. Now, that is a different thing— 
tactical air and strategic air. 
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Senator Srennis. You don’t have that strategic problem in the 
Marine Air Corps? 

Mr. Devereux. No, sir. 

Senator Srennis. You are just all tactical ? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Senator Srennis. Just what do you mean when you say a division 
supported by an air wing? How much air power is that? I am new 
on this committee. That sounds elemental to you. 

Mr. Devereux. The number of planes, I would have to turn around 
to the Senator 

Senator Stennis. I mean roughly. Roughly you have a wing for a 
division, is that the way it goes? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. The supporting air for a division, that is what an 
air wing is? 

Mr. Devereux. That is what it is for the Marine Corps. What it 
is for the Army I do not know. How many groups does that make? 

Mr. Hanson. It runs about 12,000 men. The committee can easily 
ascertain that. 

Senator Srennis. We can get that. 

Senator Lone. Is it fair to say that the Marine Corps pilots giving 
tactical support are more willing to get closer to the ground ti irgets? 

Mr. Devereux. I don’t make any distinction, Senator Long, between 
a marine and a man in the Army, whether they are air or anything 
else. Itisallthesame. They areallthesame. It is simply a question 
of training and indoctrination. I would like to make that extremely 
clear. 


If I am justy proud of the Marine Corps, I think it is based on the 
fact that they have a different sort of training and that cannot be in a 
huge unit like the Army. 

Senator Srennis. Colonel Chambers has a question. 

Mr. Cuampers. I have a couple of questions I would like to ask 
you; but before we leave this subject of close air support, during 
World War II it is correct that the Marine C 9 had what we called 


joint assault signal companies, which connected and gave the ground 
commander immediate control of the planes in the air. 

At that time did the Army have a similar concept and a similar 
organization ? 

Mr. Devereux. I do not know, but I believe that you are correct. 

Mr. Cuampers. I might say—I don’t want to interject myself into 
any arguments—but I do know for a fact that the Marine Corps did 
in the Pacific train such units for the Army. They recognized the 
value of them, and they are today going all out to develop that same 
type of control, but they haven’t had it in the past. 

The question I wanted to ask you, General, was this: We have heard 
a lot of discussion today about the Joint Chiefs of Staff and how they 
deal in high strategic matters, and they definitely do. Do they also 
get into matters of manpower requirements, budgetary problems, pro- 
curement problems, matériel problems, and things of that kind ? 

Mr. Devereux. It is my understanding that they do, and those 
various things cannot be approved—I mean they go over the whole 
matter first and then it goes to the Secretary of ‘Defense before it 
finally comes up for submission to the C ongress. 
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Mr. Cuampers. Would it be your opinion that the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps would be vitally interested in getting across his 
views to the Secretary of Defense as to what he needs in the way of 
these items ? 

Mr. Devereux. Well, I certainly think so, of course. 

Mr. Cuampers. Now, if his budget is a part of the Navy Depart- 
ment’s budget and the Chief of Naval Operations is representing his 
point of view before the Joint Chiefs of Staff, do you believe that 
the present system would permit him to get adequate voice before the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on these housekeeping functions? 

Mr. Devereux. I certainly do not. Of course, he does have recourse 
in that particular thing, he does have recourse to the Secretary of the 
Navy. I believe I am correct in that. But he would still be fighting 
against the person who is supposedly representing him on the big 
picture. 

Senator Doveras. May I ask a question to follow this up? 

Senator Srennis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. Therefore, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the CNO 
by dictating the size of the Marine Corps budget can in effect dic- 
tate the size of the Marine force; isn’t that true, General ? 

Mr. Devereux. Oh, certainly. 

Senator Dove.as. So that when the statement is made that the 
size of the Marine force was acquiesced in by the Commandant, might 
that not be the case because the budget had already been fixed by the 
Joint Chiefs and then within the sums allotted to the Marine Corps 
that was the total personnel that the Marine Corps could field ? 

Senator Stennis. Is there anything else? I have one more question, 

Mr, Cuampers. No more questions.’ 


Senator Stennis. General, this air wing—that is pores a land sup- 


port proposition? That doesn’t include anything off a carrier? That 
would be Navy Air; is that right? 

Mr. Devereux. In some stages they might be on carriers. 

Senator Srennis. That would be the exception ? 

Mr. Devereux. I don’t know whether it would be the exception or 
not, sir. At some stages the air wing might be carrier-based, but then 
they would be oa of going ashore and establishing themselves 
tishore in a subsequent stage of a movement. 

Senator Srennis. The same flyers are now used for both purposes? 

Mr. Devereux. Oh, yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Now, another thing, I think I know the general 
situation on this; but of course the Army has men from West Point, 
the Military Academy, and the Air Force has some of those men, and 
the Navy is supplied by Annapolis in great part. 

Now, is there any such thing as a man graduating from West Point 
and going into the marines? Does he have a chance to do that if he 
wants to or the Naval Academy, either ? 

Mr. Deverevx. From the Naval Academy; yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Not from West Point? 

Mr. Devereux. Not from West Point ordinarily. I think there 
have been one or two exceptions throughout the years. 

Senator Srennis. But a Naval Academy graduate, does he have a 
choice on that ? 
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Mr. Devereux. If he stands high enough in his class, he can elect 
to go into the Marine Corps, and we also get our officers from other 
sources, 

Senator Stennis. Yes, I know. Is there anything else of the gen- 
eral? Thank you again, General, very much, for your very fine pres- 
entation and your helpful testimony and your ideas. We are sorry you 
had to wait, but that is part of the game. 

Senator Douglas, did you have something further ? 

Senator Dovenas. Mr. Chairman, there are two things. First, I 
should like to ask permission to read a letter which I received today 
from General A. A. Vandegrift about this bill. 

Senator Srennis. Sure, Senator, you may proceed in such way as 
you see fit. 

Senator Dovetas. The letter reads: 


It is with pleasure and interest that, in response to your request, I send you 
my views on your bill (S. 677). As you know, I have only been prevented 
from appearing personally, because of the pressure of private affairs. I am 
pleased, however, that you had an opportunity to hear, in person, the views of 
my friend and predecessor, General Holcomb. 

Of the two sections of your bill, section 1 (which seeks to provide an effective 
present-day organization for the Marine Corps) seems almost beyond argument 
as to its objectives. Those who remember the six excellent Marine divisions 
of World War IIl—created from a far smaller mobilization base (17,000 enlisted 
in 1989) than we possessed last June—will hardly feel that the four Marine 
divisions and four air wings provided by this legislation will unduly tax the 
Marine Corps or result in watering down the quality which, after all, is our 
priceless ingredient. 

And the ceiling of 400,000 Marines which section 1 contains should effectively 
dispel any thought or rumor that the Marine Corps seeks to constitute itself “a 
second land army.” We have never at any time entertained such designs, and 
I can think of nothing more disastrous for the Corps than to attempt to exceed 
its natural limits. These limits, I think, we determined empirically in World 
War II, and I should look with apprehension on any plan open for an ultimate 
Marine Corps larger than six divisions, 

It is on section 2, which would seat the Commandant as a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, that I imagine debate will center, 

During my term as Commandant, I gave deep and frequent consideration to 
this question. During the anxious days which preceded passage of the National 
Security Act of 1947, it was sometimes suggested to me by friends in Congress 
that I should seek to have included in that act a provision which would seat 
me on the Joint Chiefs. I knew from General Holcomb that President Roose- 
velt, whose judgment in naval and military matters was unsurpassed, offered 
to nominate the Commandant of Marines as a JCS member; I knew also, of 
course, that the war President had been thwarted in his wish by the then Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

It was intimated by Members of Congress that the Commandant should be 
seated on the Joint Chiefs by provision of the National Security Act. My rela- 
tionships within the Navy Department, both with the Secretary of the Navy, 
Mr. Forrestal, and with the Chief of Naval Operations, my old friend, Admiral 
Nimitz were of the highest type. I then enjoyed, as 17 commandants had 
enjoyed before me, unrestricted access to the Secretary of the Navy, and the 
thought was unheard of that any officer within the Department could question 
that the Commandant was directly responsible to the Secretary of the Navy 
for our administration and efficiency. So it seemed to me, working closely with 
high officials who accepted the historic status and authority of the Commandant’s 
office, that no extensive benefits would derive from a seat on the JCS at that 
time and, conversely, that additional burdens might result. 

Since that decision, I have had many occasions, both in and out of office, to 
regret it. 


Senator Stennis. Pardon me. That is his decision he is talking 
about? 
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Senator Doveras. At that time. And he states that he has had 
many occasions to regret the decision which he made. 
I continue reading: 


Under the process of unification, it has become inevitable that the powers of 
the individual departments have withered as those of the Defense Department 
have increased. Where it was once satisfactory that the Commandant enjoy 
direct access to the top of the Navy Department when important decisions af- 
fecting Marine Corps matters were shaped, he now finds, increasingly, that vital 
policy measures affecting the Marine Corps reach decision not in the Navy 
Department but one level higher, in the Defense Department. Most of these 
stem from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and it now seems clear to me that the Marine 
Corps cannot carry out the statutory functions under the Unification Act without 
representation at that level when matters of Marine Corps interest are dis- 
cussed. In this connection, I find it illogical—considering how our unified de- 
fense machine has evolved—that, of all the four services entrusted with statutory 
functions in the National Security Act, the Marine Corps alone does not enjoy 
a voice to speak for those functions in the councils of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I cannot in any way agree with the view advanced before your committee 
that sufficient matters of Marine Corps interest do not come before that body 
to warrant the presence of the Commandant. One has only to look through the 
statutory functions of the Joint Chiefs to refute such a statement. 

Thus, I find myself in complete agreement with this legislation. I endorse 
its organizational provisions not so much because they would aggrandize the 
Marine Corps, but because I believe that in these distracted times the country 
can use four marine divisions, just as one of our two divisions—my old division, 
and yours—is now being so well used in Korea. 

I endorse the Joint Chiefs of Staff provision for two reasons. First, it pro- 
vides insurance to the country that an effective Marine Corps can continue in 
existence. Second, and more important, it makes available in our highest mili- 
tary councils the professional skill, the cross-service experience, and the conjoint 
talents of the Corps of Marines. 

Faithfully yours, 
A. A. VANDEGRIFT, 
General, United States Marine Corps (Retired). 


Mr. Chairman, when the letter of the Secretary of Defense was 
submitted on the day before the hearing, late Thursday afternoon, 
the 12th of April, I gave that letter as close consideration as I could. 
I think it was an extraordinary letter, full of half truths, incorrect 
statements, wrong conclusions, and faulty interpretations of law. 
It relied upon Public Law 432, and gave a tortured interpretation of 
that act. 

I have examined the legislative history surrounding the passage 
of 432. I find nowhere in the legislative record that Congress had 
any idea that it was making the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
subordinate to the Chief of Naval Operations. There is nothing 
which bears that out. 

I think the act was primarily designed to give the CNO control 
over the various bureaus within the Navy Department and to break 
down some of the internal bureaucracy of the Navy. I don’t think 
it was the intention of Congress at all to include the Marine Corps 
as a subordinate branch of the Navy. 

The status of the Marine Corps was clearly outlined in the National 
Unification Act of 1947, which virtually made and reaffirmed its 
ee as a coordinate service with the Navy. That was not altered 

y the act of 1949. 

I was furthermore astounded by the Secretary of Defense citing 
General Orders Nos. 5 and 9 as precedent for his position when 
General Orders Nos. 5 and 9 were issued prior to the passage of 432, 
not subsequent to its passage. But I have been laboring under a 
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difficulty of time, and I have not in the days which followed been 
able to go into this matter in as great detail as I should like to. 

I did ask Mr. Arthur Hanson, of the firm of Hanson, Lovett & 
Dale here in the District, an eminent lawyer in his own right, a 
former marine officer in the Fourth Division, and an official in the 
Marine Corps Reserve Officers Association, to prepare a brief analyz- 
ing the letter of the Secretary of Defense; and I should like to ask 
that he be privileged to read this brief and make such comment as 
he wishes, and then to submit additional memoranda on the real place 
of the Marine Corps, and especially deal with Public 432. 

Senator Stennis. All right. Let the gentleman come around and 
take his place here. 

Now, the custom here in these hearings is for a witness to fully 
identify himself. So, if you will do that now, please, for the 
reporter 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR B. HANSON 


Mr. Hanson. Mr. Chairman, I am an attorney here in the District 
of Columbia, and a member of the District, Maryland, and Virginia 
bars. I am a major in the Marine Corps Reserve and a member of 
the national executive council of the Marine Corps Reserve Officers 
Association. However, I have attempted to review this matter in as 
could and unbiased and legalistic light as I can. 

Senator Srennis. For whom do you speak? 

Mr. Hanson. At Senator Douglas’ request, I have prepared this 
memorandum as a result of a reading of the Secretary of Defense’s 
letter of April 12, as well as the appendix to that letter that was a 
letter of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, dated back in March of 1950. 

I am speaking at Senator Douglas’ behest and also for the Marine 
Corps Reserve Officers Association. 

Senator Stennis. All right. You understand we are glad to have 
you, and you have a right to be here, but the record ought to be clear. 

Mr. Hanson. I appreciate the privilege of appearing. 

Senator, it is a rather detailed statement, but the reason it looks so 
long is the fact that you have got two appendixes to it, which I will 
not read. Those are the additional letters Senator Douglas asked me 


to append. 

Cadet date of April 12, 1951, the Secretary of Defense directed a 
letter to the chairman of the Senate Armed Services Committee. The 
subject matter of this letter was a statement of the Defense Depart- 
ment’s views in opposition to S. 677— 


A bill to fix the personnel strength of the United States Marine Corps and to 
make the Commandant of the United States Marine Corps a permanent member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The purpose of this memorandum is to discuss the Secretary of De- 
fense’s letter in detail, paragraph by paragraph, pointing out certain 
obvious errors of fact and misinterpretations of existing statutes and 
naval general orders. This memorandum is not to be considered a 
definitive work on the relationship of the United States Marine Corps 
to the other armed services for it has been prepared in a period of 4 
days, since the receipt of the Secretary of Defense’s letter on the 


evening of April 12. 
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For the purposes of ease in discussion, the Secretary of Defense’s 
letter has been broken down in accordance with the ten paragraphs as 
written. 

Paragraphs 1, 2, and 10 require no comment as they present no 
issue of law or fact to be presented to this committee. 

We read paragraph 3 of the Secretary’s letter as stating in effect 
that S. 677 is undesirable because it creates factors of inflexibility 
insofar as the strength and composition of the United States Marine 
Corps is concerned without regard to the needs of naval and related 
operations. This broad general statement is wholly without validity. 
We need go no further than Public Law No. 3 of the Eighty-second 
Congress, which was introduced as H. R. 1001. It is: 


AN ACT To authorize the construction of modern naval vessels, and for other purposes 
* * Bs * - + « 


That the President is hereby authorized to undertake the construction of, or 

to acquire and convert, not to exceed five hundred thousand tons of modern 
naval vessels into the following categories and subcategories: 

(a) Combatant vessels, three hundred and fifteen thousand tons, divided into: 

1. Warships, one hundred thousand tons, including one aircraft carrier 


of not to exceed sixty thousand tons. 
2. Amphibious warfare vesssels and landing craft, one hundred and sev- 


enty-five thousand tons— 


And so forth. Obviously, this act embodies the same principles of au- 
thorization proposed in S. 677. So far as this relationship is 
concerned, it is far more inflexible than the proposal in S. 677. 

To further support the view that S. 677 is not a departure from the 
usual type of present day service legislation, we need only to refer 
to Public Law No. 604 of the Eighty-first Congress which was intro- 
duced as H. R. 1487. Itis: 


AN ACT To authorize the composition of the Army of the United States and the Air Force 
of the United States, and for other purposes 


* * % * * B » 
Section 1. That this Act may be cited as the “Army and Air Force Authori- 
zation Act of 1949.” 
» * » * & . * 


Titte II—Arm Force 


* * * the Air Force of the United States shall have an authorized strength 
of not to exceed seventy United States Air Force groups and such separate 
United States Air Force squadrons, reserve groups, and supporting and auxiliary 
United States Air Force and reserve units as may be required. 


” * * * * > * 


AIRCRAFT AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 203. The Air Force of the United States is hereby authorized twenty-four 
thousand serviceable aircraft or two hundred and twenty-five thousand -air- 
frame tons aggregate of serviceable aircraft, whichever amount the Secretary 
of the Air Force may determine is more appropriate to fulfill the requirements 
of the Air Force of the United States for aircraft necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this Act. 

In addition to the authorization given in the Air Force, under title 
I of this act, we find that the act authorizes in full the various com- 
ponent parts of the Army and then describes in detail a number of 
the different units within the Army and specifically limits the number 
of personnel authorized both in the Army itself and in the various 
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units going clear through the National Guard and the organized 
reserve of the Army. 

I might interject at this point to say that type of organization dates 
back to the Vinson-Trammel Act in the mid-thirties. The Army, 
Navy, and the Air Force did not come to this type of organization until 
after the Second World War. They apparently have seen the wisdom 
of it and now follow it. 

Senator Doveras. When you authorized a given number of planes 
and a given amount of tonnage and a given organizational structure 
for the Air Force, do you not in effect authorize a given amount of per- 
sonnel ¢ 

Mr. Hanson. That is exactly correct. 

Senator Doveras. And similarly when you authorize a given ton- 
nage for the Navy, that is really an authorization of a given amount 
of personnel ¢ 

Mr. Hanson. If they plan to man the ships that are built, it is. 

We submit that these examples should put to rest any thought that 
paragraph 3 of the Secretary of Defense’s letter contains objections 
meriting further consideration. 

Paragraph 4 of the Secretary’s letter states a number of half truths. 
Let us start with the statement. 

Traditionally, the Marine Corps’ strength has been geared to the strength of 
the Navy for a number of practical reasons. 

It seems obvious that the Secretary must have overlooked Public 
Law No. 655 in the Eighty-first Congress which specifically removes 
any references to a tie-in with the strength of the Navy until July 
31, 1954. 


I may interject at this pian by saying that this morning that was 


cleared up when Admiral Sherman said this traditional tie-in was 
in abeyance at this time, but it was not indicated in the Secretary of 
Defense’s letter. 

This law was passed and signed nearly a year ago. Yet, it would 
seem that this subcommittee is being asked to consider something 
that has been done away with, as a matter of tradition. ' 

Let us examine this tradition further. The idea of having the 
authorized enlisted personnel strength of the United States Marine 
Corps a percentage of the authorized enlisted personnel strength of 
the Navy never appeared in legislation until Public Law No. 703 
passed in the Seventy-fifth Congress in 1938. It would appear that 
tradition becomes such in a relatively short time in this modern day 
world of ours. Then when you consider that this “tradition” has 
ceased to be as a result of Public Law 655, the efficacy of the first 
sentence of paragraph 4 of the Secretary’s letter is placed in doubt. 

Now we have stated that there are a number of half truths in 
this peraereee 4, The Army would be indeed surprised to learn that 
the Bureau of Ordnance and the Bureau of Ships is providing the 
First Marine Division in Korea with the items listed in this paragraph. 
Asa matter of fact the Bureau of Ordnance supplies neither the small 
arms nor the artillery used by the Fleet Marine Force. Those items 
are procured entirely through Army channels. There is no ques- 
tion but that landing craft are procured through the Bureau of Ships. 
But, there is likewise no question but that the United States Marine 
Corps developed landing craft and amphibious tractors all of which 
the United States Army uses. 
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Now let us take the statement that “the Marine air arm is trained 
along with naval aviation cadets.” It is true that our marine avia- 
tors are commissioned from the ranks of naval aviation cadets, but 
surely the Secretary of Defense does not wish to convey the idea to 
this subcommittee that our air arm as a part of the tactical air one 
port is in a state of training on the same level as that of the newly 
trained aviation cadet. It is obvious that the majority of the training 
for close tactical air support is conducted at the Marine Air Bases 
of Cherry Point, N. C., and El Toro, Calif. 

Once again, there is no question but that the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery provides the United States Marine Corps with our medi- 
cal officers, our medical supplies, our medical equipment, and our 
corpsmen. Is it not, however, just as obvious to all that the marine 
wounded in Korea are being handled by Army base hospitals? All 
of us surely remember that during World War II the wounded from 
Iwo Jima, a joint Navy-Marine expedition, were handled by naval 
hospital ships and Army base hospitals in the Marianas Islands. It 
should be obvious to us all that if all operating forces are to conduct 
war with anything resembling economy of force they are going to 
have to avail themselves of the materials and bases most readily 
available to them no matter which arm of the service may be involved. 

Would it “disturb the traditional balanced relationship of the Ma- 
rine Corps to the other operating forces of the Naval Establishment’ 
if the entire operating force of the United States Marine Corps were 
assigned to the Army command in Korea? Did it disturb this bal- 
anced relationship when the Fifth Amphibious Corps was assigned 
to General MacArthur’s command during the early days of the occu- 
pation of the home islands of Japan? 

Senator Doveras. Might I ask a question ? 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Senator Doveias. What is your understanding, Mr. Hanson, about 
the exercise of general command over the First Marine Division in 
Korea? Is that under the Chief of Naval Operations or is it under 
the commanding general of the United States Army? 

Mr. Hanson. It is my understanding that it is under the command- 
ing general of the Eighth Army, and from there it goes to your SCAP 
Headquarters in Tokyo, and from there back to the Joint Chiefs, and 
the President. 

Senator Dovetas. So that at present it cannot be said the Chief of 
Naval Operations is in command of that section of the Marine Corps 
fighting in the field ? 

Mr. Hanson. So far as I know, he has no command functions rela- 
tive to that. 

The discussion of this paragraph of the Secretary’s letter does not 
involve matters of law nearly so much as matters of plain common 
sense and experience. It is surprising to us to see a paragraph with 
so little real factual data presented as an argument against S. 677. 

Paragraph 5 of the Secretary’s letter has already been answered in 
the first part of the discussion of paragraph 4. Let us reiterate that 
Public Law 655 disposes of this paragraph. 

Furthermore a reference to the document entitled “Legal Status of 
the Marine Corps” presented before this subcommittee by Senator 
Paul H. Douglas outlines in detail the legal status of the United States 
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Marine Corps within the Department of the Navy. I think it is very 
interesting to note at this point the following paragraphs lifted from 
that document: 

j. Assistant Comptroller General’s decision P-93694 of September 16, 1950, 
held an enlistment in the Regular Marine Corps within 3 months from date of 
discharge from the Regular Navy, is not a reenlistment for purposes of entitle- 
ment to reenlistment bonus. “And while both the Navy and Marine Corps are 
a part of the Naval Establishment (sec. 5, U. 8S. C. 421g), they are separate and 
distinct services. Cf. section 102 (a) of the Career Compensation Act of 1949.” 

I might interpose here, Mr. Chairman, that there are many acts of 
Congress that establish the fact that the Marine Corps is a separate 
service and the Executive order of the President issued under the 
heading of the new legal status of all the services from the standpoint 
of courts martial, and so on, under that universal code of military 
justice the Marine Corps once again is recognized as a separate service 
and is specifically mentioned in that Executive order. 

k. In testifying before the Committee on Naval Affairs, United States Senate 
(hearings on 8. 2044, 79th Cong., p. 120) the Judge Advocate General of the 
Navy (Rear Admiral Colclough) stated, “The Marine Corps has been held for 
years to be a separate service, althought it operates with the Navy and under 
the Secretary of the Navy.” 

Of course, the real answer to both paragraphs 4 and 5 of the Secre- 
tary’s letter is that each one of the services is mutually supporting of 
the other and, if it were any other way, this Nation would be in a poor 
state of defense. 

Paragraph 6 of the Secretary’s letter is admittedly a mere reitera- 
tion of the objections made by the Defense Department when H. R. 
7580 was introduced in the last session of Congress. Because these 
items are offered again in opposition to S. 677, we are appending, as 
appendix A of this memorandum, a detailed analysis of the items 
advanced in opposition to H. R. 7580 as described in the enclosure to 
the Secretary’s letter; said enclosure being a memorandum signed by 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on March 22, 1950. 

I want to apologize to the committee for the length of this appendix, 
but when gentlemen write a memorandum and cite a number of laws 
without going into the laws and you are asked to refute it, you do 
have to go into a little detail. 

I think it sufficient for purposes of this memorandum to quote from 
the report of the House Armed Services Committee issued March 1, 
1950, under the heading of “Unification and strategy.” 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff structure, as now constituted, does not insure at all 
times adequate consideration for the views of all services. The committee will 
sponsor legislation to require rotation of the position of Chairman of the Joint 


Chiefs of Staff among the services after a 2-year term, and to add the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps to the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a member thereof. 


We want to take exception to the reiteration of the statement that: 


Items on the agenda of the Joint Chiefs of Staff concerning Marine Corps 
matters are referred to the Commandant of the Marine Corps for comment prior 
to consideration. 

The easy answer to this is an example of the “fields” taken under 
advisement to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The views of the Marine 
Corps have not been sought on the following: Joint training, mobiliza- 
tion, standardization, education, budget, war plans functions of the 
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armed services, and selective service. All of those matters are matters 
upon which joint plans must be worked out. In addition there are 
other categories, such as, public information, material, mapping and 
charting, United Nations with respect to employment of Armed Forces 
personnel as UN police, weapon evaluation, North Atlantic Pact mat- 
ters of military concern and innumerable others which vitally concern 
the commandant of any service. Yet, without fear of contradiction, 
we can state that the Commandant of the Marine Corps has not 
appeared in Joint Chiefs of Staff deliberations more than a half dozen 
times since the National Security Act was passed. 

I was rather surprised this morning to have Admiral Sherman con- 
firm that, and he stated he thought that perhaps a half dozen times, 
but all of those matters are matters which obviously the head of any 
service is vitally concerned with. 

This covers a period of nearly 4 years and covers a period which 
found the Marine Corps ranks nearly decimated at the time of the out- 
break of the Korean police action. How the Department of Defense, 
through its Secretary and at the behest of its advisory body, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, can state that the foregoing items are not of primary 
importance to the United States Marine Corps is beyond comprehen- 
sion. Appendix A will discuss these matters in detail. It is to be 
hoped that this subcommittee will ascertain just how often the Com- 
mandant of the United States Marine Corps has been consulted on 
any subject so far as the Joint Chiefs of Staff are concerned. 

Senator Stennis. How many were in the Marine Corps when the 
Korean War started, approximately, in round figures? 

Mr. Hanson. I don’t have an exact figure, but I understand it was 
around fifty to sixty thousand. 

Senator Srennis. I understand it was 75,000. The staff advises 
me there was a planned reduction to 67,000 by the end of fiscal year 
1950. 

Mr. Hanson. I know it was a figure considerably below a hundred 
thousand, and that is one of the things General Devereux touched on 
a few minutes ago, where to send troops to Korea in anything like a 
divisional unit the Marine Corps was forced to call its entire organized 
ground Reserve into service, and they went in. 

Paragraph 7 of the Secretary’s letter leaves some doubt in our minds 
as to just what the Defense Department is driving at. The statement 
that— 
the headquarters of the Marine Corps is not staffed to consider all the problems 
confronting the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
leaves us somewhat bewildered. If it means that we would need addi- 
tional Marine officers to assist the Commandant in handling the duties 
which would be thrust upon him if he became a member of this ad- 
visory body, we believe that we can state unequivocally that it would 
not require a single additional Marine officer. 

I might interpose and say in fairness that probably it would re- 
quire a certain amount of reshuflling within the Headquarters of 
the Marine Corps, but I am not thoroughly familiar or even closely 
familiar with what shuffle it would take. 

If it means that we are not staffed in all the fields which would 
come up for discussion before the Joint Chiefs of Staff, let us point 
out that the Marine Corps comes closer to being a universal service 
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in the sense of employment on the ground, at sea and in the air than 
any of the three services who are supporting this statement. 

Insofar as the statement in the first part of paragraph 7— 
the fact that full consideration is now given to the views of the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps * * *— 
we state this is an absolute contravention of the fact. 

It should be obvious to all who are working on matters concerning 
the defense of our country that the combat elements of the Marine 
Corps are not part of the operating forces of the Navy except when 
they are specifically so assigned. Once again we need only refer to 
Korea. We are sure that the Secretary of the Navy must agree with 
us that the Marine units in Korea, both land and air, are attached to 
the United States Army and under Army command. 

Paragraph 8 of the Secretary’s letter indicates the extent to which 
existing law has been misinterpreted, It also presents an inference 
concerning certain naval general orders which is wholly unfounded 
when the orders themselves are examined. 

In reading paragraph 8 of the letter, one might think that General 
Orders 5, 9, and 19 flow one from the other and that all three came as 
a result of the passage of Public Law 482. In truth and in fact both 
General Orders 5 and 9 were issued prior to the passage of Public 
Law 432 and no one of the three general orders refers to the United 
States Marine Corps in the same sense. We are attaching as appendix 
B to this memorandum a thorough discussion of the relationship be- 
tween the United States Marine Corps and the United States Navy 
in the light of Public Law 432. 

In appendix B, this is a short four-page memorandum, but it goes 
into specifically the legalistic picture on 4382. 

Because the Secretary of Defense has mentioned these three general 
orders and this public law as the precedent for stating that the Chief 
of Naval Operations is in direct command over the United States 
Marine Corps, it is necessary to go into some detail to refute this. 
Let us refer to the committee reports and the legislative history of 
Public Law 482. 

I am going to read the introductory statement. put on by Mr. Shafer, 
then chairman of the committee in the House of Representatives, when 
they considered this. Mr. Shafer stated: 

It is the purpose of the proposed legislation to establish by statute the status, 
duties, rank, pay, allowances, and retirement benefits of the Chief of Naval 
Operations and his principal assistants and of a Chief of Naval Matériel and 
his principal assistants. Under existing law the Chief of Naval Operations is 
charged, under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, with the operation 
of the fleet and with the preparation and plans for use in readiness of war (act 
of March 3, 1915), and with the coordination of the Naval Establishment afloat, 
together with the determination of priorities relating to repairs and overhaul 
of ships in commission or about to be commissioned (act of June 30, 1940). Dur- 
ing the war, we are informed, it became obvious that the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions did not have adequate authority concerning the functions under his juris- 
diction, to see that these forces were properly supported. 

Various Executive orders were issued to give him this authority, and these 
resulted on September 29, 1945, in Executive Order 9635, which still prevails, 
which provides that the Chief of Naval Operations shall (@) be the principal 
naval adviser to the President, through the Secretary of the Navy, on the conduct 
of war, and principal naval adviser to the Secretary of the Navy on the conduct 
of the naval activities of the Naval Establishment; (0) shall have command of 
the operating forces comprising the several fleets, seagoing forces, sea frontier 
forces, and district and other forces, and the related shore establishments of the 
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Navy, and be responsible to the Secretary of the Navy for their use in war and 
for plans and preparations for their readiness for war; and (c) shall be charged 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy with the preparation, readiness, 
and logistic support of the operating forces, comprising the several fleets, etc., 
and with the coordination and direction of effort to this end with offices within 
the Navy Department. 

The authority under which the Executive order was issued will expire upon 
the termination of title I of the First War Powers Act, which will be 6 months 
after termination of the war or at such earlier time as the Congress, by concur- 
rent resolution, or the President, may designate. It is therefore the request of 
the Navy at this time that the duties prescribed in the Executive order, with 
minor variations, be enacted into law, and the proposed bill would accomplish 
this purpose. 

If I may interject for a moment there, we have a situation where 
this law when it was proposed—the legislative history of this clearly 
shows that there was no concept or thought relative to any change 
in the existing status of the Marine Corps. The status of the Marine 
Corps at that time was exactly as spelled out under the National 
Security Act of 1947. 

Yet, in the Secretary of Defense’s letter of April 12, 1951, the De- 
fense Department has stated that Public Law No. 432 was designed 
to give the Chief of Naval Operations command over the United States 
Marine Corps. There is nothing in either the House or Senate hear- 
ings to give ay basis in fact or in law for such a conclusion. 

Appendix B goes into this matter in detail but it does not cover 


General Orders 5, 9, and 19, so let us discuss them briefly. Naval 
General Order No. 5 was issued in Washington, D. C., on February 
10, 1947. General Order No. 5 makes mention of the United States 
Marine Corps in two aes directly and a third place indirectly. 


The order is entitled “Policies and principles governing the 
distribution of authority and responsibility for the administration 
of the Naval Establishment” and nowhere therein does it state or 
infer that the Chief of Naval Operations commands the United States 
Marine Corps. Further, nowhere in this order does the Commandant 
of the United States Marine Corps cease being directly responsible to 
the Secretary of the Navy within the Department of the Navy. 

General Order No. 9 was issued on January 14, 1948, and is entitled 
“Organization of the operating forces of the United States Navy.” 
It makes no mention of the United States Marine Corps anywhere in 
the body of the order. 

I want to point out that the United States Marine Corps is a word 
of art, as we use in the legalistic language. It is a word of art. 
It is not just a loose phrase. It means exactly that. It is the force, 
the service, that serves within the Department of the Navy and re- 
ports directly to the Secretary of the Navy, as opposed to operating 
forces that may be assigned to the Chief of Naval Operations, and 
So on. 

It does, however, mention the Fleet Marine Forces as being part 
of the operating forces of the United States Navy coming under 
the command of the Chief of Naval Operations. It is quite obvious, 
however, that these could be only such Fleet Marine Forces as were 
specifically assigned to the operating forces of the United States 
Navy by the Secretary of the Navy through the Commandant of the 
United States Marine Corps. This is entirely in line with the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947. 
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Senator Doveras. May I ask you a couple of questions? 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 

Senator Doveras. I have a copy of Public Law 432, and at the end 
it states it was approved March 5, 1948. 

Now I fotieed that in your analysis you say that General Order No. 
5 was issued on the 10th of February 1947. 

Mr. Hanson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Doveras. So it was issued 13 months before the passage 
of Public Law 432. 

Mr. Hanson. That is correct. 

Senator Dovenas. How can it be maintained, therefore, that Gen- 
eral Order 5 is carrying out the provisions of 432? 

Mr. Hanson. Well, i don’t know. I don’t think it can, Senator. It 
is obvious, however, that in the way this Department of Defense 
letter was phrased there was an inference that 5, 9, and 19 all flowed 
together from 432. 

Senator Dovatas. Is it not also true that General Order No. 9 was 
issued on the 14th of January 1948, and hence approximately 2 months 
before the final approval of 482? 

Mr. Hanson. That is correct, sir. I might state that even if there 
nad been anything in 5 or 19, which there isn’t, which did give the 
CNO charge of the Commandant of the Marine Corps, that would be 
in contravention of the law as outlined in 432, because clearly under 
432 it gives him no such power. ; f : 

Senator Doveias. You were present at the hearing this morning, 
I take it; is that right ? 

Mr, Hanson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Doveias. Did you hear Admiral Sherman state he com- 
mands the United States Marine Corps since it is part of the Naval 
Establishment ? 

Mr. Hanson. I did. 

Senator Doveias. And based his argument upon 432? 

Mr. Hanson. I did. 

Senator Doveras. And then did you hear Secretary Matthews say 
that the CNO did not command the United States Marine Corps but 
the Marine Corps reported to him ? 

Mr. Hanson. That is correct; and I think the Secretary was correct. 

Senator Doveras. Did we not have a contradiction between the 
claim of the Chief of Naval Operations and the statement of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy? 

Mr. Hanson. I think you have a flat contradiction. 

Senator Doveras. And if the Chief of Naval Operations were in 
command of the United States Marine Corps, wouldn’t that violate 
the principle of civilian control ? 

r. Hanson. It would thoroughly violate it, and I might state if 
you look into your congressional history further, you will find that is a 
situation that has arisen after every war, and it is one that the Con- 
gress has always had to fight jealously against. They have always had 
to maintain the civilian Secretaries in charge of our military, and I 
think it is something we all must have and decird to have. 

ak Chairman, I am just about through. I have another page and 
a half. 

Senator Stennis. Proceed. 
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Mr. Hanson. Now let us go to General Order No. 19, issued,on May 
20, 1949. Let us read the heading of this order: “Relationships of 
shore activities of the Naval Establishment and functions and duties 
of certain shore commands.” Let us further read paragraph 1 of this 
order with particular attention to the second sentence which states that 


this order is based on the same premises as those contained in General 
Order No. 5. 


1. This general order establishes and defines the relationships which shall exist 
between and with shore activities of the Naval Establishment physically located 
within the boundaries of naval districts. The premises upon which this general 
order is based, insofar as they relate to relationships between and with shore 
ae of the Naval Establishments, are those contained in General Order 

0. o. 

This general order devotes an entire section, section 10, to the defini- 
tion of Marine Corps activities which comes within the purview of 
the order. Nowhere in that section do you find a statement relating 
to the CNO assuming command over the United States Marine Corps. 
Once again it nhouid be obvious that this order applies only to the 
United Marine Corps insofar as is forces may be assigned to the oper- 
ating forces in accordance with section 206 (c) of the National Secu- 
rity Act of 1947, as amended. Any interpretation to the contrary is an 
interpretation that is contrary to the law. 

If the Chief of Naval Operations is firmly convinced to the con- 
trary, then perhaps this subcommittee may consider an amendment 
to S. 677 that will forever spell out in clear and unequivocal lan- 
guage the status of the United States Marine Corps. This, however, 
we believe to be entirely unnecessary as the laws on the subject are 
abundantly clear and self-explanatory to those of us who would follow 
them. 

Senator Doveras. May I ask a question to develop this point? 

Senator Stennis. Yes; of course. 

Senator Dove.as. It is your belief, is it, Mr. Hanson, after a very 
careful study of the laws, that the National Security Act of 1947, as 
amended in 1949, is the controlling begeletion, not 432? 

Mr. Hanson. I would say definitely it is the controlling service 
legislation of this country and I might add that there are many other 
acts on the books which tie in with exactly the views expressed in the 
act of 1947. 

Senator Doveras. And that this act, together with the other it 
places the Marine Corps as a separate service from that of the Navy 

Mr. Hanson. They place it as a separate service of the Navy, but 
within the Department of the Navy, reporting to the Secretary. 

Senator Doveras. For administrative purposes ? 

Mr. Hanson. That is correct. 

Senator Srennis. Is it independent now of the Navy or just how 
far does that independence go? 

Mr. Hanson. I think once again we have to go to the legalisms of 
this to see what we are driving at. 

Senator Stennis. I will ask you to sum up briefly when you finish. 
Go ahead ; you may proceed. 

Mr. Hanson. Considering paragraph 9 of the Secretary’s letter. 
we can only suggest that in view of the foregoing the Secretary of 
Defense should reconsider his statement that— 
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Under all of the circumstances, and for the reasons outlined above, I strongly 
recormmend against the enactment of 8. 677. 

If this. proposed legislation is reviewed in a cold, clear, realistic 
light, there can be only one or two explanations of the Department of 
Defense’s opposition to the legislation. 

First, the old argument which the Congress of the United States 
has repeatedly and I am sure will always knock down, namely, that 
the United States Marine Corps should be done away with as being 
a useless duplication of services supplied by the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. 

Senator Doveras. May I ask a question here ? 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Senator Doveras. Should the country fear not so much the danger 
that the Marine Corps will be completely abolished as the danger 
that the General Staff will confine its functions to police duties within 
the Navy and to ship-to-shore movements of amphibious tractors and 
small boats and working parties, and so forth—that will be the danger, 
that it will cease to be a combatant force; is that right? 

Mr. Hanson. To this writer that would mean the destruction of the 
Marine Corps and would be the same as placing them in the category 
of the British Marine Corps, where they wait on officers’ tables and 
are attendants, and so forth. 

Senator Doveras. Is it your feeling that, if that were to be the 
function of the Marine Corps, the Marine Corps should then ask to 
be dissolved ? 

Mr. Hanson. Sir, I would seek. a commission in another branch of 
the service. 


Senator Doveras. It is my feeling that if that were the function of 
the Marine Corps, that the Marine Corps should then be disbanded. 

Mr. Hanson. Second, there may perhaps be some cloudy thinking 
as to whether or not this bill is attempting to do for the United States 
Marine Corps what the Air Force was successful in doing; that is, 
create another military department, All you have to do is to read 
the provisions of S. 677 to see that the act clearly provides that this 


+ 


is an authorization within the Department of the Navy. There has 
not been, there is not now, and we trust that there will not be an 
attempt to change the status of the United States Marine Corps which 
has been maintained within the Department. of the Navy since 1798. 

There can be perhaps one other argument against the pom of the 
bill and that is the selfish argument that, if the United States Marine 
Corps is granted this authorization, it may deprive others of funds 
that they might otherwise obtain from Congress. The proponents of 
this bill are willing to let Congress settle the issue as to what organi- 
zations shall have what authorizations for purposes of the defense of 
the United States. 

Senator Stennis. Appendix A and appendix B of your statement 
will be placed in the record at this point. 

(Appendix A and appendix B to Mr. Hanson’s statement are as 
follows :) 
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APPENDIX A TO MEMORANDUM IN ANSWER TO THE SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE’S LETTER OF APRIL 12, 1951, IN OPPOSITION TO 8. 677 


ANALYSIS OF ARGUMENTS ADVANCED IN OPPOSITION TO SEcTION 1, H. R. 7580, on 
AN ITEM-BY-ITEM BASIS 


This analysis of the arguments against section 1, H. R. 7580, is made because 
the same line is being followed in opposing 8. 677. 


ITEM I 


The Marine Corps, like any major subdivision of the military services, should 
be represented by the chief of service concerned. Adequate and proportionate 
representation exists on the Joint Staff level from appropriate branches of 
the three services. Further, if the Joint Chiefs of Staff believe it desirable to 
seek the advice of the Commandant on any subject under consideration, he can 
be called before them. 

This first item implies, as do most of the items, that the Marine Corps is not 
aservice. This will be considered under item II. 

It also implies that the Marine Corps is enjoying adequate and proportionate 
representation on the Joint Staff. It is interesting to contemplate just what 
the word “adequate” means here. The Marine Corps has no direct representa- 
tion in top policy levels, none on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Im other agencies 
Marine Corps representation is insignificant. The reason for this is that Marines 
are invariably placed so far down in the organizational structure as to have 
no voice in the actual determination of plans and policies. Quantitative repre- 
sentation means little. What might be termed qualitative representation deter- 
mines he degree of influence exercised in directional matters. At present the 
Marine Corps does not have an adequate voice in matters of vital concern to itself. 

The third point made under this item concerns itself with the willingness of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to seek advice from other sources than the responsible 
Chief or the Joint Staff. It is a matter of record that the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, prior to the introduction of H. R. 7580, was not once invited to 
attend a meeting of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Apparently it was not their desire 
to secure the advice of the Commandant, even on matters vital to the Marine 
Corps. And yet the Joint Chiefs of Staff have considered many items of direct 
and crucial importance to the Marine Corps. An unbiased view of this situation 
would hardly cause one to conclude that the presence and views of the Com- 
mandant on these critical matters, from the standpoint of proper, balanced 
judgment, were undesirable. Rather, it would lead to the conclusion of patent, 
practiced exclusion; a device which has been most effectively used on stifling 
Marine Corps ideas. Exclusion from the Joint Chiefs of Staff deliberations is 
all the less understandable when it is realized that the Marine Corps is charged 
by Congress with a definite, important mission in the National Security Act of 
1947, the discharge of which requires Marine Corps representation at the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff level. 

When Congress statutorily charged the Marine Corps with the responsibility 
for landing-force development in the field of amphibious warfare, it must have 
intended that it be capable of exercising directive influence in the discharge of 
its congressional mandates. Under the presently constituted hierarchy of defense 
this is extremely difficult, if not impossible. The solution to this untenable 
situation is to permit the Marine Corps authoritative voice in the discharge of 
its statutory responsibilities. 


ITEM II 


The status of the Marine Corps as a subdivision within the Department of the 
Navy is, both by law and custom, such that the Chief of Naval Operations should 
represent it, along with other elements of the Naval Establishment, on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

The status of the Marine Corps as a separate armed service of the United 
States has been a subject of misunderstanding since the initiation of postwar 
security legislation. There have been consistent attempts to subordinate the 
Marine Corps position with reference to that of the United States Navy. The 
Marine Corps does not deny that it is included within the Department of the 
Navy and subject to the authority of the Secretary of the Navy, but it main- 
tains, with reason, that the United States Navy occupies a similar, not a superior, 
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position. The Department of the Navy consists of two separate military services, 
the United States Marine Corps and the United States Navy. 

Much of the controversy centers about the definition of the Department of 
the Navy and the Naval Establishment. The opponents of H. R, 7580 have at 
times quoted. excerpts from the law with the specific intent of disputing the 
Marine Corps’ status as a separate service. But comprehensive examination 
of the most recent (as of the earliest) legislation will cast a different light upon 
this matter. 

It should only. be necessary to quote from the National Security Act to 
establish the fact that Congress does consider and has legislated to the effect 
that the Marine Corps is a separate military service. Section 202 (c) (1) of 
this act states: “Notwithstanding any other provision of this act, the combatant 
functions assigned to the military services by sections 205 (e), 206 (b), 
206 (c), and 208 (f) hereof shall not be transferred, reassigned, abolished, 
or consolidated.” 

Section 206 (b) states: “In general, the United States Navy, within the 
Department of the Navy, shall * * *”; section 206 (c): “The United States 
Marine Corps, within the Department of the Navy, shall * * *.” These 
passages show unmistakably that the Congress does recognize the Marine Corps 
as a separate military service (within the Department of the Navy) just as 
the United States Navy proper is similarly recognized. Nothing can obscure 
this obvious show of intent by Congress with respect to the posture of the Marine 
Corps. 

The status of the Marine Corps within the Department of the Navy is com- 
parable, therefore, to the status of the United States Navy within that same 
Department. The difference in size does not alter the similarity of status. Be- 
cause of this lesser size the Marine Corps might be termed a junior partner, but 
the fact that it is a partner, not a subordinate, cannot be logically or legally 
denied. 

From the time of its creation by act of Congress on July 11, 1798, the Marine 
Corps has had legal recognition of its status as a separate branch of the Nation’s 
Armed Forces. However, by its wording, this act gave rise to frequent adminis- 
trative difficulties in relation to pay, allowances, trials, and orders. To rectify 
this situation, Congress, in 1834, enacted “An act for the better organization of 
the United States Marine Corps” placing the corps, as a separate service coequal 
with the United States Navy, within the Naval Establishment and subject to the 
laws and regulations thereof except when detached, at the direction of the 
President, for duty with the Army. 

Law and custom do not constitute the only reasons why the Chief of Naval 
Operations does not and cannot represent the Marine Corps on the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. More importantly, the Chief of Naval Operations, an officer of the 
United States Navy, is not qualified, either by knowledge or experience, to repre- 
sent the Marine Corps on the highest military staff of this Nation. His knowledge 
and experience in handling and directing troops in the land phases of military 
operations are nil. 

While the operating forces of the Marine Corps are employed under fleet com- 
manders in the prosecution of naval campaigns, there is no similarity between 
the duties performed by the naval forces and those performed by the landing 
forces. The difference existing is manifest in organization, tactics, techniques— 
the very mode of warfare itself—and the background and training of the officers 
and men. Keep in mind the type of operation which it is the Marine Corps’ 
primary duty to perform, and remember the charges and the countercharges 
hurled during the House Armed Services Committee hearings on “unification and 
strategy” to the effect that naval officers are not capable of understanding land 
warfare and that Army and Air Force officers are incapable of understanding 
sea power; how is it then possible to consider that anyone, except the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, is capable of suitably representing, on the top 
defense level, the interests of a service which bridges the gap between the sea 
and the land, including some of each and much of neither? 

Until far greater advances are made in cross-education and joint experience, 
a point made by the Armed Services Committee of the House of Representatives, 
there will be a lack of appreciation on the part of one service for another. Why 
then is it vehemently maintained that the Chief of Naval Operations is capable 
of and does adequately represent the Marine Corps? The reason for this lies 
partially in the already mentioned lack of cross-education and joint operational 
experience—no one, now a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, is sufficiently 
qualified to undertake the task of representing the Marine Corps. But, con- 
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versely, there are many senior Marine officers fully qualified to represent the 
Marine Corps on the Joint Chiefs of Staff and who, by virtue of their varied 
service, cross-education, and joint experience, would be of great value in the 
deliberations of that body. 

The very name, Marine Corps, may give rise to the many attempts to relegate 
it to the subordinate position occupied by the United States Army Corps of 
Engineers, Signal, etc. The Marine Corps, aS an armed service, uses many 
arms and services similar to those possessed by the Army and in addition— 
unlike the Army—employs its own marine tactical aviation. Over and above 
artillery, infantry, signal, quartermaster, armored, engineer, and other units 
required, the Marine Corps maintains those special organizations required for 
the successful accomplishment of the amphibious mission. If the Chief of 
Naval Operations does not, in the words of General Bradley himself, have a 
suitable grasp of the principles of land warfare, how is he to satisfactorily rep- 
resent the Marine Corps which is of necessity a force of combined arms required 
for the prosecution of the land phase of a naval campaign? 

The Chief of Naval Operations is not in fact or in law responsible for the 
Marine Corps. 

The Chief of Naval Operations does exercise operational control over the 
Fleet Marine Forces assigned to the fleets as type commands; but even here, ad- 
ministrative control is retained by the Commandant. The Commandant is re- 
sponsible to the Secretary of the Navy for the administration and military ef- 
ficiency of the Marine Corps; the Chief of Naval Operations is not interposed 
in this chain of command. 

From an understanding of the Marine Corps’ status as a military service of 
the United States, the mode of warfare engaged in by the corps, and its re- 
sponsibility for landing force development under the law, it can be concluded 
that: 

1. The Chief of Naval Operations, lacking adequate understanding of Marine 
warfare and problems does not possess the necessary qualifications to enable 
him to suitably and impartially represent the Marine Corps on the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff level. 

2. The Commandant of the Marine Corps, as the head of a separate and dis- 
tinct military service of the United States, should have the right to represent 
his service on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


ITEM Iit 


The functions of the Marine Corps are so closely allied with the operations 
of the United States Navy and to the administration of the Department of the 
Navy that dual representation on the Joint Chiefs of Staff is undesirable. In 
addition, such representation might result in a division of authority within the 
Naval Establishment and cause imbalance in the deliberations of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

In any joint operation (an operation involving two or more services) a close 
functional relationship necessarily exists between the participating services. 
In any war of the future, many operations will be joint in nature. The present 
composition of our National Military Establishment makes this true. Even in 
land warfare, the province of the Army, operations will be joint because of the 
necessity for tactical air support. This tactical air support must be furnished 
by the Air Force, or possibly by the Marine Corps. In this respect the functions 
of all services are closely interrelated. 

The implication that Marine Corps’ functions are se closely allied to those of 
the Navy as to exclude the Commandant from Joint Chiefs of Staff is erroneous. 
Both the Navy and the Marine Corps are engaged in amphibious operations, 
which are joint operations in the truest sense, but in an entirely different way. 
While the operation is naval in character the landing forces, as distinet from the 
naval forces, are furnished by the Marine Corps. In many instances in the past 
war these landing forces were provided by the Army. Can we thus presume that 
the Chief of Naval Operations could as effectively represent the Chief of Staff 
oe Army on the Joint Chiefs of Staff as he claims to speak for the Marine 

rps? 

Such a parallel, though fallacious, is applicable. It is equally applicable to 
the Army and the Air Force in an airborne undertaking. Two or more services 
are acting in concert for the attainment of the same objective, but each in its 
own field. In the amphibious operation, for example, the Navy furnishes the 
transports, protects by gunfire and carrier aircraft the activities of troops during 
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their assault of the beach, and engages in a number of purely naval operations. 
Marines ride to the objective in naval shipping, and, tactically disposed in 
amphibian vehicles and craft, strike the beach and attack From the moment the 
first marine sets foot on that beach, the concepts of land warfare begin to pre- 
dominate. Anyone who has ever seen or participated in an amphibious operation 
knows this to be true. The Army has long supported this contention. Surely 
joint operations and close relationship of functions do not presuppose inter- 
changeability of effort in the amphibious operation, with marines manning and 
operating the fleet, and the Navy furnishing landing forces and seizing the beach. 
This would be absurd, but no more absurd than it is to exclude the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps from membership on the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the conten- 
tion that his proper functions and those of the Chief of Naval Operations are too 
closely related. 

Because the Marine Corps is a part of the Naval Establishment, its functions 
are closely related to the administration of the Department of the Navy, but this 
is not a valid argument, as proposed in item III, for denying the Commandant 
membership on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The administration of the Marine 
Corps is carried on by the Commandant and is divorced from the Chief of Naval 
Operations. Even the administrative control of the Fleet Marine Forces, the 
bulk of the Marine operating forces assigned to duties with the United States 
Navy, is retained by the Commandant of the Marine Corps. The same argument 
might be employed, and this may show the trend of thought now existent, to 
have the services blended into one because their functions are all closely allied 
with the administration of the Department of Defense—and so they are. 

Antagonists of the Vinson bill have repeatedly tried to show that the Chief 
of Naval Operations is in complete command of the Department of the Navy, but 
this is not so. He has operational control of the operating forces of the United 
States Navy, part of those operating forces are marines; it is not logical to 
assume that because of this fact the Chief of Naval Operations commands the 
Marine Corps. 

It is illuminating to realize that, while the opponents of the Vinson bill are 
claiming over-all prerogatives for the Chief of Naval Operations within the entire 
Naval Establishment, he does not legally have these prerogatives within the 
narrower confines of the Navy itself. As a result of Public Law 432, Kightieth 
Congress, the Office of the Chief of Naval Material is independent of that of the 
Chief of Naval Operations. Briefly stated, these two officers are, by law, inde- 
pendent staff agencies of the Secretary of the Navy. Liaison and not command 
is the means employed to effectuate action between the two—the one being: 
responsible for the military aspects, the other being responsible for the business: 
or industrial aspects. But they are legally separate entities with a common 
superior, the Secretary of the Navy. 

Another fallacy aimed at Mr. Vinson’s bill is that dual representation for 
the Department of the Navy would be conducive of possible imbalance on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. To restate this as a generalization: Dual representation 
for any department is bad and may cause imbalance in Joint Chiefs of Staff 
deliberations. History leaves this contention high and dry. We have only to 
examine the World War II membership of the Joint Chiefs. General Marshall, 
Army Chief of Staff, and General Arnold, Army Air Force Commanding General, 
were both members. General Marshall was the Army superior of the Army Air 
Forces commander. Was this dual representation bad? The Navy and the 
Marine Corps never said so and certainly the Army did not. Generals Hisen- 
hower and Spaatz also sat together on this body, but General Spaatz was very 
definitely the Army subordinate of General Eisenhower, This too was dual 
representation but it certainly didn’t hurt the Joint Chiefs. 

As for producing imbalance within the Joint Chiefs of Staff, many believe 
that the Vinson bill would more likely introduce, in view of past performances, 
a much-needed balance. 

But do the Joint Chiefs really vote? And if not does imbalance matter? 

Former Defense Secretary Johnson has stated: “The Joint Chiefs of Staff do 
not vote; neither do they decide.” If no decision is made and no vote is taken, 
imbalance cannot exist. 

Conversely, addition of the Commandant to the Joint Chiefs of Staff would 
make available to that body a new fund of knowledge based upon cross-educa- 
tion, varied service with the Navy and the Army, and perennial experience in 
joint operations. 

Finally it is specious to assert that such representation would lead to a 
division of authority within the Naval Establishment. Relations between thé 


. 
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United States Navy and United States Marine Corps have been most amicable 
for over 100 years and yet the Marine Corps has always been held as a separate 
service from the Navy. Rear Admiral Colelough, Judge Advocate General, 
United States Navy, page 120, Senate committee hearings on S. 2064 in 1946: 
“The Marine Corps has been held for years to be a separate service, although 
it operates with the Navy and under the Secretary of the Navy.” The Vinson 
bill would in no way alter the fact that the United States Navy and the United 
States Marine Corps are under the strict civilian control of the Secretary of the 
Navy and subject to his dictates. 

Little strength remains in this argument when viewed in the light of history. 


ITEM IV 


Few matters of major policy concerning the Marine Corps are considered by 
the Joints of Staff. 

This item could be refuted on the basis of matters taken under advisement 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but this statement can only be proved or disproved 
by examination of the agenda of the Joint Chiefs of Staff over a period of some 
months. It may well be that a one-word change in this statement would make it 
true, viz, (many) matters of major policy of vital concern iv the Marine Corps are 
considered by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. If this is the case, then obviously the 
Commandant should be included as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

While security regulations purposely bar item-by-item scrutiny of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff agenda, examination of ‘fields’ taken under advisement by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff will suffice to show the real need for adopting section 1 
of H. R. 7580. 

In every war engaged in by the United States, marines have served as a 
national force in readiness. In the most recent of these wars, marines in far- 
flung areas were both first under attack and first to initiate offensive opera- 
tions—against the Japanese at Guadalcanal. They were also the first sent to 
insure the defense of Iceland prior to hostilities. In the event of future con- 
flict we may expect to see a similar pattern unfold. 

In World War I the bulk of the Marine Corps served with the Army; in World 
War II they served as the landing spearhead for Pacific operations, In world 
war III they may serve in either, both, or a different capacity, but one fact is 
etched with clarity, the Marine Corps, because of its readiness to fight, will 
have a vital role in any future war. Whatever role the Marine Corps is assigned 
it will be joint in nature, as it has always been. Therefore, consideration of 
any subject of a joint nature veers clearly into the Marine Corps area of interest. 
Some joint fields upon which the views of the Marine Corps have not been sought 
by the Joints Chiefs of Staff include the following: 

(a) Joint training —The Marine Corps was practically excluded from the only 
major landing exercises of the past year ; those made on Oahu and Vieques. This 
is the very field in which the Marine Corps has been granted primacy in landing 
force development matters. Surely such a policy is of major import to the 
Marine Corps and should receive the consideration of the Commandant. 

(b) Mobilization—By means of mobilization planning a service may be denied 
effectual participation in defense of the country. The mobilization base may be 
so diminished by piecemeal employment of forces as to militate against further 
mobilization. Decisions on mobilization can deny a service effectual expansion 
in time of war and exclude it from effective action. 

Since existence of a military service stands or falls on mobilization, this field 
is as vital to the Marine Corps as to any other service. The Commandant in 
his statement before the Armed Services Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, October 17, 1949, stated that the corps was in fact already being sand- 
bagged by this very device—mobilization planning. 

(c) Standardization.—Any matter relative to standardization of tactics, tech- 
nique, equipment, procedures, etc., exerts considerable influence on the employ- 
ment of the Marine Corps. Efforts addressed to landing-force matters lie within 
the Marine Corps province; any effort in the field of land warfare finds the 
Marine Corps with major collateral interest. 

(ad) Education—The Marine Corps has a very real interest in Armed Forces 
education. Its own schools, attended not by marines alone by by members of 
sister services and foreign students, comprise the only schools system giving 
primary attention to amphibious warfare. Marines in turn attend the various 
schools of sister services and also joint schools. The stake of the Marine Corps 
in this field is as great as that of any other service. 
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(e) Budget.—No service or Government agency can continue to function with 
cut the moneys appropriated as a result of budget estimates. In deliberations 
relative to these matters the requirements, and substantiating evidence for these 
requirements, should be presented and supported by the interested chief of 
service. The exclusion of the Commandant from these deliberations is injurious 
te the interests of the Marine Corps. The budget is also a means for attaining 
desired ends; denying a service the means to carry out its statutory functions, 

(f) War plans.—War plans are the very basis of service force requirements. 
They form the criteria for service employment in war and service size and form 
in peacetime. Exclusion, piecemeal employment, or dissipation of the mobiliza- 
tion base crucially affect a service. The employment of forces in war, the means 
of employment, the size of forces employed, and manner of employment, should 
be subject to the consideration, if not partial decision, of the service head con- 
cerned. However, the Commandant has never been consulted on these war 
plans and no marines are members of the committees formulating strategic plans 
for war. No field of deliberation could be more vital than this to the Marine 
Corps. 

(9) Functions of the Armed Forces.—Having been assigned specific functions 
by the National Security Act any deliberation relative to these functions impera- 
tively demands Marine Corps participation. Exclusion from such deliberations 
places the Marine Corps in a highly unfavorable position with respect to its 
statutory functions. As General Cates so succinctly stated it “ * * a 
statutory safeguard, such as Congress had given us, is not a refuge at a but 
a battle position which must be defended in full force.” 

(h) Selective service-—These matters in all their ramifications may, in time 
of national emergency, restrict or amplify the manpower available to any service. 
The Marine Corps, being a stanch adherent of voluntary enlistment and desiring 
to continue its manpower procurement by this democratic means, has an impor- 
tant interest in this field. The policy adopted for selective service, its implemen- 
tation and subsequent administration, could suspend voluntary enlistments and 
deprive the Marine Corps of its desired source of recruits. In any event, the 
source of manpower, whether it be by voluntary enlistment or selective service, 
is of major importance to all services, including, not excluding, the Marine Corps. 

These are examples of major policy matters of vital importance to the Marine 
Corps which are deliberated at the Joint Chiefs of Staff level. Others are: 

(a) Public information. 

(b) Matériel. 

(c) Mapping and charting. 

(d@) United Nations, with respect to Armed Forces. 

(e) Personnel policy. 

(f) Weapons evaluation. 

(9) North Atlantic Pact matters of military concern. 

(hk) Various miscellaneous matters. 

These fields of deliberation should be sufficient to refute the “few matters of 
major policy of concern to the Marine Corps.” Actually there are many such 
matters considered which are of vital importance to the Marine Corps, but the 
Commandant is presently excluded from these deliberations, The question is, 
Should this exclusion continue? 


ITEM V 


To increase the membership of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to include representa- 
tives of each subdivision of the three services would foster inefficiency and in- 
flexibility in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

This item begs the question. No one has yet advocated the inclusion of the 
heads of service subdivisions. H. R. 7580 specifically proposed inclusion of the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, the head of a separate military service of the 
United States of America. This specious argument is advanced as a red herring 
to becloud the issue, lessen its importance, and suggest that the inclusion of the 
Commandant would necessitate the inclusion of a number of other “heads of 
subdivisions.” 

It has already been conclusively shown that the United States Marine Corps is 
a separate service—and this is the point about which so much of the controversy 
revolves. To contend that the United States Marine Corps and, as an example, 
the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, have the same status is a mis- 
representation of facts—the very name should indicate differently. 
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The inclusion of the Commandant to membership on the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
would in no way set a precedent for the admission of heads of subdivisions; 
instead, it would rectify an omission in membership which has existed since 
early in World War II. 

The Marine Corps is smaller than the Army, Navy, or Air Force, but it is proud 
of its past achievements in support of this Nation’s policies. It is unable to 
understand the repeated and sanguinary efforts to minimize its worth to our 
national security, its status as a service, and its very honor. Size alone is a poor 
standard of evaluation. The efforts to exclude the Marine Corps from its right- 
ful position are unwarranted and unjustified. 


APPENDIX B TO MEMORANDUM IN ANSWER TO THE SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE’S LETTER OF APRIL 12, 1951, IN OPPOSITION ‘TO S. 677 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS AND THE UNITED 
STaTes NAVY IN THE LIGHT OF PUBLIC Law 4382 


1. Public Law 4382 reaffirms the fact that the United States Marine Corps is a 
separate service within the Naval Establishment: Public Law 482 is a declara- 
tory statute formalizing a series of relationships that arose during the war. The 
language used in the statute is substantially similar to that used in Executive 
Orders Nos. 9635 and 9904. (See 1L. R. N. A. (1947) 1612.) 

The first principal of statutory construction is that if the language of a 
statute is clear and free from ambiguity and expresses a single definite and plain 
meaning, that meaning is presumed to be the meaning which the legislature in- 
tended to convey. In such a case the statute must be interpreted literally; and 
even though it may be apparent from other evidence that some other meaning 
was actually intended, the explicit declaration of the legislature is nevertheless 
the law. If, however, the statute is ambiguous and is susceptible of more than 
one interpretation, other considerations than the words themselves are admis- 
sible in the search for the legislative intent. 

Public Law 4382, section 1 (a) defines the term “Naval Establishment” to mean 
“naval sea, air, and ground forces * * * and the naval agencies necessary to 
support and maintain the naval forces [italics supplied] and to administer the 
Navy as a whole; the Marine Corps, and in time of war or when the President 
shall direct, the Coast Guard, are part of the Naval Establishment.” 

The Marine Corps, under this statute, is a “part of the Naval Bstablishment,” 
but should not be considered to fall under the phrase “naval sea, air, and ground 
forces.” If it were the intent of Congress to have the Marine Corps regarded as a 
component of the “naval sea, air, and ground forces,” such a meaning could have 
been expressed more clearly by the legislature through the use of words such as 
“naval sea, air, and ground forces, including the Marine Corps.” Instead, a clear 
distinction is drawn between “naval sea, air, and ground forces * * * and 
the naval agencies necessary to support and maintain the naval forces,” and the 
Marine Corps. 

The statute declares that the Marine Corps is part of the Naval Establishment, 
just as the Navy Department (the executive part of the Naval Establishment at 
the seat of the Government) “and the naval, sea, air, and ground forces” are part 
of the Naval Establishment. The Marine Corps is not, however, a component of 
the naval forces. This conclusion is apparent from the definite, separated refer- 
ence to the Marine Corps as a part of the Naval Establishment, and is strength- 
ened by a reading of section 1 (a) wherein the term “naval” is used several times 
with reference to specific forces and activities of the Naval Establishment which 
are explicitly spoken of as distinct from the Marine Corps. 

It follows that the adjective “naval” as used in section 1 (a) of the act is used 
in its conventional, commonly understood meaning ; “naval”—that which pertains 
tos navy. So construed, the term “naval” is not an all-inclusive word. Its mean- 
ing is strictly limited and defined to refer to, to pertain to, or be connected with or 
to possess characteristics of, “vessels of war or a navy.” (Webster International 
Dictionary, second edition.) That the legislature intended that the word “naval” 
should be understood in its ordinary sense in this legislation can be concluded 
from the fact that the term “naval forces” is specifically distinguished from the 
term “Marine Corps,” which refers to a military body. 

“Naval Establishment,” on the contrary, aS used in Public Law 482, is a generic 
term coined to include all marine, naval, and maritime activities carried on by 
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that department of Government headed by the Secretary of the Navy, of which 
the “Navy Department” is the executive part. 

In section 206 (a) of the National Security Act of 1947, as amended, Congress 
defines the Department of the Navy to mean “the Department of the Navy at the 
seat of the Government; the headquarters, United States Marine Corps; the en- 
tire operating forces of the United States Navy * * * and of the United 
States Marine Corps * * *; and the United States Coast guard when operat- 
ing asa partofthe Navy * * *.” Incident to a statement of their combatant 
functions, the act defines the relationship between the United States Navy and 
the United States Marine Corps, both of which are spoken of as “military service” 
(sec. 202 (c)). Section 206 (b) begins as follows: “In general the United 
States Navy, within the Department of the Navy * * *” Section 206 (c) be- 
gins as follows: “The United States Marine Corps within the Department of 
the Navy * * *” 

It is therefore apparent from comparison of the language used by Congress 
to define the “Naval Establishment” in Public Law 482 with that used to define 
“Department of the Navy” in the National Security Act, that Congress uses 
the term “Department of the Navy” as coextensive with the term “Naval Estab- 
lishment’; and the conclusion is inescapable from these statutes (which must 
be read together) that Congress considers the United States Navy and the 
United States Marine Corps to be coequal in status within the Naval Establish- 
ment. 

2. The direct control of the Secretary of the Navy over the Commandant, 
Marine Corps, remains unaltered by Public Law 432: In section 2 (b) of Pub- 
law Law 482, the Chief of Naval Operations is designated as the “principal 
naval [italics supplied] adviser to the President and to the Secretary of the 
Navy on the conduct of war, and the principal naval [italics supplied] adviser 
and naval [italics supplied] executive to the Secretary of the Navy on the con- 
duet of the activities of the Naval Establishment.” If the word “naval” was 
used by the Congress in its dictionary, or ordinary limited sense, in section 1 (a) 
of that statute, it follows that the word must be used in the same sense in 
section 2 (b). 

Thus when the statute made the Chief of Naval Operations the principal ad- 
viser to the President and the Secretary of the Navy on the conduct of war and 
the executive to the Secretary on the conduct of activities in the Naval Estab- 
lishment, he is an adviser and executive solely with respect to naval forces (and 
naval activities) as previously defined by section 1 (a). 

In the construction of Public Law 482, it is especially significant that, whereas 
that act makes the Chief of Naval Operations the “naval executive” of the 
Naval Establishment, Executive Order No. 9635, previoulsy referred to, makes 
the Chief of Naval Operations the “military executive.” [Italics supplied.] 
It is apparent, therefore, that in Public Law 432 Congress intended to limit the 
powers of the Chief of Naval Operations to those matters within the Naval 
Establishment which were exclusively “naval” as opposed to those compre- 
hended by the broader term “military.” 

It is also significant that in section 211 (a), National Security Act of 1947, as 
amended, the Joint Chiefs of Staff are made the principal “military” advisers 
to the President. Thus where the Chief of Naval Operations, as a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, may be a “military” adviser to the President, he is a 
“naval” adviser and “naval executive” only, with respect to the Naval Estab- 
lishment. 

There is another and more basic reason, however, why a construction of the 
term “naval sea, air, and ground forces” in Public Law 432 to include the Marine 
Corps and thus to subject the Marine Corps to the control of the Chief of Naval 
Operations rather than the Secretary of the Navy cannot be justified. It is an 
axiom of statutory construction that a statute disinctly and clearly expressing 
the intention and meaning of the legislature on any particular point cannot be 
repealed, untess by a statute equally clear and distinct, or by implication or 
inference with which the previous statute cannot be reconciled. 

If the Marine Corps is construed to be included in the term “naval forces” 
in Public Law 432, Congress by implication would be limiting the right of the 
President to assign the Marine Corps to perform duties for other executive 
departments. This power was explicitly given the President by the act of 1798 
(1 Stat. 594, July 11, 1798) and reaffirmed by the National Security Act of 1947, 
as amended (5 U. 8. C. sec. 411a (c)). This is so because the President is 
limited by statute in the use he can make of the Navy. But by existing statute 
the President has a plenary power to assign missions to the Marine Corps, If 
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the Marine Corps it construed to be part of the naval forces proper, the statute 
(Public Law 482) thus limits the President’s power. In line with the well-known 
rule of construction that provisions limiting powers will be strictly construed, 
it should be held that the legislature did not intend the Marine Corps to be part 
of the naval forees. If such was the intention of the legislation, Congress would 
have said so directly and specifically, not indirectly and circumspectly. 

Senator Srennis. You have made a good statement here. May I 
ask you to sum up now as to your ideas of the present status of the 
Marine Corps without the passage of this bill, and then the status of 
it after the bill is passed—just a thumbnail summation ? 

Mr. Hanson. Senator, first, I would like to state that I am not 
intimately acquainted with the workings of the headquarters of the 
Marine Corps. I have not been on duty since 1946. 

Senator Srennis. Its relation to the Navy Department. You say 
here it is maintained within the Department of the Navy. That is 
your idea—that it is presently maintained within the Department 
of the Navy? 

Mr. Hanson. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. Responsible to whom ? 

Mr. Hanson. Responsible to the Secretary of the Navy. Now, 
the Secretary of the Nery can order the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps to assign forces to the Chief of Naval Operations. He can 
order him to assign his whole force to the Chief of Naval Operations. 

It might even be conceivable that the Secretary of the Navy could 
order the Commandant to report to the Chief of Naval Operations 
if it were not for the fact that the law has stated that the Marine 
Corps is a separate service and does not provide for the elimination 
of the service merely by Executive order. 

But he could order the Commandant to assign any or all of the 
a forces of the corps to the Chief of Naval Operations for 

uty. 

Senator Dovueras. May I interject a question? It would also be 
within the power of the President to assign the Marine Corps to the 
direction of the Army; Army; is that right? 

_ Mr. Hanson. It not only is within his power, it has been done many 
times. 

Senator Stennis. The President has supreme authority. 

Senator Doveias. That is expressly stated in the unification statutes, 
and has also been done before the Unification Act was passed. 

Mr. Hanson. Mr. Chairman, if you would turn for a moment to 
the National Security Act, that section of it that outlines the Marine 
Corps functions, as you know, it concludes with a statement “as the 
President may direct.” 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Senator Dovetas. Is it not true that sections of the Marine Corps 
have been assigned in the past to the State Department and the Post 
Office Depatrment ? 

Mr. Hanson. That is correct. During the past war I served under 
the Army and under the Navy and under just the Marine Corps. 

Senator Stennis. Your contention is that the passage of this bill 
would not change that status? ; 

Mr. Hanson. Not one iota. I don’t believe that there is any reason 
for the argument that the Marine Corps is trying to create a separate 
department. I frankly would oppose such a move, because I feel 
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strongly that we have been able to live within the Department of 
the Navy since 1798 and reach the position in the eyes of this country 
that we Rata, and we don’t want to jump out from under now; but we 
feel there has been an abuse of certain powers which has come about 
due to the natural reshuffling and scrambling that followed the 
World War. 

Senator Stennis. The Secretary in his letter maintains here that 
this law—432, I believe it is—passed in 1948, has given the CNO 
absolute control over the Marine Corps; is that correct now? 

Mr. Hanson. That is certainly not correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. I mean that is his contention. 

Mr. Hanson. Let me refer you to appendix B to this memorandum 
I have submitted, and we have gone into a discussion here in appendix 
B of just what Public Law 432, section 1 (a), defining the term “Naval 
Establishment”—what that means—and we have applied the diction- 
ary definition of naval there. 

Then you turn over to the next to the last page under paragraph 2 
of this hert memorandum, where we point out that the Chief of Naval 
Operations could not by becoming the naval executive acquire any 
more power under that than the term “naval” constricts him to, as 
outlined in the definitions. 

Another obvious reason is they wouldn’t have had a second section 
to section 1, in which they specifically state that the Headquarters, 
United States Marine Corps, is part of the Department of the Navy, 
if they had intended anything different. 

Senator Stennis. We certainly thank you for your very valuable 
testimony here. 


Senator Douglas, do you have more questions ? 

Senator Doveras. I have no more questions. I merely say I sub- 
scribe to every word Mr. Hanson has said. I want to ask formally 
that this page from Collier’s magazine dated February 24, 1951, be 
made a gai of the record and photostated, if necessary, and that the 


exhibit I prepared this morning indicating in the advertising that 
the Marine Corps is recognized as a coordinate branch of the service 
be also photostated and made a part of the record. 

Senator Stennis. Without objection, the matter will be inserted 
in the record as per the request of Senator Douglas. 

(The documents referred to above are as follows :) 


2535—51——-10 
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Senator Stennis. The subcommittee will take a recess until Friday 

morning at 10 o’clock, at which time it is expected General Bradley 

will be heard. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
Friday, April 20, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 21, 1951 


Untrep Staves SENATE, 
SuBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment and subsequent 

stponement, at 10:50 a. m., in room 212, Senate Office Building, 

enator Estes Kefauver presiding. 

Present: Senators Kefauver (presiding), Stennis, and Long. 

Also present : Senator Paul H. Donates and Justice M. Chambers of 
the committee staff. 

Senator Keravuver. The committee will come to order. Let the 
chairman apologize for being late, but we had three senior high-school 
classes from Tennessee whom I wanted to have my picture made with. 

This is a continuation of the hearings on S. 677. It is the intention 
of the subcommittee to complete the taking of testimony this morning 
and close the hearings. Before proceeding with the taking of testi- 
mony, there are several items to be inserted in the record. First is a 
resolution of the Navy League of the United States passed in Indianap- 
olis, December 8, 1950, endorsing the principle of placing the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Without 
objection, it will be placed in the record at this point. 

(The document above referred to follows:) 


To Put THE COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE Corps ON THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Whereas the House Armed Services Committee of the Congress, in its report 
on unification and strategy, has determined that the United States, as a great 
maritime Nation, requires more naval and amphibious representation on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to insure adequate consideration for the views of all services, 
and has recommended that the Commandant of the Marine Corps be made a 
member of the Joint Chiefs: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Navy League urge the passage of the Vinson bill (H. R. 
7580), which provides for membership of the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff and for the rotation of the chairmanship among the 
three major services. 


Senator Krravver. I also have received a letter from the Honorable 
Earle C. Clements, the senior Senator from Kentucky, enclosing a 
letter from the Reserve Officers Association of the United States en- 
dorsing in its entirety S. 677 and urging its passage. 

(The letter above referred to follows :) 


RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., April 9, 1951, 
Hon. Parte C. CLEMENTS, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR CLEMENTS: The Reserve Officers Association wishes to advise 
you of its interests in S. 677, a bill to fix the personnel strength of the United 
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States Marine Corps, and to make the Commandant of the Marine Corps a perma- 
nent member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. As you know, our membership con- 
sists of Reserve officers of all the military services. Our association is officially 
on record as endorsing both the principle that the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps be a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as well as the proposal that 
Marine Corps strength be fixed at 400,000. 

Wr in the Reserve feel strongly that there is a great need within our total 
military organization for a combatant Marine Corps of a size sufficient to permit 
it to function effectively in our Nation’s. wars. We do not believe that our 
national defense can afford to dissipate the talents and capabilities of a com- 
batant Marine Corps of adequate -size. As sheck troops, as specialists in 
amphibious warfare, and as ready troops to serve either with the Army or 
Navy, they are without peer in the world. 

The Reserves of all the services are extremely anxious that our military struc- 
ture be maintained at its maximum efficiency. We feel that one of the best 
ways this can be accomplished would be the assurance that there will be four 
Marine divisions and four Marine air wings, along with supporting ground 
troops. We also feel that, in order to avoid the charge that a second land 
army is being created, it is quite proper that Senator Douglas is amending 
his bill to limit the Marine Corps to a total personnel ceiling of 400,000. It is 
our understanding that the bill as introduced contained an error which would 
make it appear that the 400,000 was a floor and not a ceiling. In this we could 
not concur. We do concur if the bill is amended as above. 

We also believe that our military councils would be greatly strengthened by 
the addition of the Commandant of the Marine Corps as a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Accordingly, we solicit your support and trust that you will make our posi- 
tion known in such manner as you deem best. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. A. Evans, Executive Director. 


Senator Keravuver. At our last hearing there was considerable dis- 
cussion concerning Public Law 432. Testimony which had been in- 
troduced into the record by the Chief of Naval Operations apparently 
created a belief on the part of some that the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps had been placed under the command of the Chief of 
Naval Operations by thie passage of Public Law 432. Senator 
Douglas, while examining the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Matthews, 
referred to certain correspondence between the then Secretary of 
the Navy—that was Mr. Sullivan who signed the correspondence, 
but it was on behalf of Mr. Forréstal—the then Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions and the then Commandant of the Marine Corps which would 
clear up this point in question. The Navy was requested to supply 
this information for the record, and we are in receipt of a letter from 
the Secretary of the Navy, dated April 19, 1951, enclosing a copy of 
the desired correspondence. Because of its importance on this par- 
ticular point, I am going to request that Colonel Chambers read the 
correspondence and the letter of the Secretary of the Navy. I think, 
Colonel Chambers, if you could state the correspondence and let it be 
put in the record without reading it in detail, it would be better. 

It would appear that this correspondence and the Secretary’s letter 
show clearly that the Commandant is not under the command of the 
Chief of Naval Operations. Now, just state the correspondence and 
place it in the record at this point. 

Mr. Cuampers. We have. a letter dated April 19 from Secretary 
Matthews transmitting the correspondence, and enclosing copies of 
correspondence between General: Vandegrift, Admiral Nimitz, and 
in response to the correspondence of General Vandegrift a: letter 
from the Secretary of the Navy to Mr. John L. Sullivan who was 
acting for Mr. Forrestal in this instance. 
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The sum and substance of this whole correspondence is contained 
in the second paragraph of Mr. Sullivan’s letter that: 


The Navy Department interprets neither Executive Order 9635 nor H. R. 
8432— 


which was the bill which became Public Law 432— 


as interposing the Chief of Naval Operations in the administrative chain of 
responsibility between the Secretary and the Commandant, or as otherwise 
modifying the historical relationship between the Secretary and the Com- 
mandant. 


Senator Krerauver. Those letters will be incorporated in the record 
at this point. 
(The letters above referred to follow :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
Washington, April 19, 1951. 
Hon. Estes KEFavuver, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KeFAuver: During hearings on April 17 on the bill S. 677 
before your subcommittee, it was requested that the Navy Department furnish 
a copy of correspondence exchanged between the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps and the Secretary of the Navy during the pendency before the Hightieth 
Congress of the bill H. R. 3482 which was later enacted as Public Law 432. 
A copy of this correspondence is enclosed. 

As Admiral Sherman and I attempted to make clear to the subcommittee, 
and to Senator Douglas, during our testimony on April 17, the laws passed and 
the general orders issued since World War II do not interpose the Chief of 
Naval Operations in the administrative chain of responsibility between the 
Secretary and the Commandant, nor do they modify the historical relation- 
ship between the Secretary and the Commandant. 

The so-called naval command of the Chief of Naval Operations over the 
Naval Establishment is exercised only in his capacity as my principal naval 
executive, and only as necessary to obtain essential coordination of matters 
which must be coordinated by professional military officers (Navy and Marine 

Jjorps). It does not in any way alter the Commandant’s direct responsibility 
to the Secretary of the Navy for the administration and efficiency of the 
Marine Corps. 

Public Law 432 was a statutory enactment of the organization which was in 
effect prior to its approval under an Executive order issued pursuant to the 
First War Powers Act. Public Law 4382 made no change in the then existipg 
status of the Marine Corps. It was unnecessary to change generai orders then 
in effect, such as General Order No. 5, because Public Law 432 brought about no 
organizational change. 

As a matter of actual practice, the Chief of Naval Operations and the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps work directly and effectively under and with 
the Secretary of the Navy, the Under Secretary of the Navy and the Assistant 
Secretaries of the Navy in an informal atmosphere of cooperation. The co- 
ordination and direction of the efforts of the bureaus and offices of the Navy 
Department are accomplished primarily by leadership and cooperation. 

It is requested that this letter be made a part of the record. 

Very sincerely, ; 
FrANcIs P. MatrHews. 


DECEMBER 17, 1947. 
From: Secretary of the Navy. 
To: Commandant of the Marine Corps. 
Via: Chief of Navai Operations. 
Subject: H. R. 3432, Eightieth Congress, 
Reference: (a) Commandant Marine Corps letter, serial MC—961945 dated 
December 11, 1947, and Chief of Naval Operations endorsement thereto, 
serial 3984P21. 


1. In reply to reference (a) the Commandant of the Marine Corps is informed 
that it is not the intent of the Navy Department, in seeking enactment of 
H. R. 3482, to alter the Commandant’s direct responsibility to the Secretary of 
the Navy for the administration and efficiency of the Marine Corps. 
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2. The Navy Department interprets neither Executive Order 9635 nor H. R. 
3432 as imposing the Chief of Naval Operations in the administrative chain of 
responsibility between the Secretary and the Commandant, or as otherwise 
modifying the historical relationship between the Secretary and the Com- 
mandant. 


Orig: Capt. J. G. Crawford—Op-21. 
December 11, 1947—K. Lane. 


JouHN L. SULLIVAN. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., December 15, 1947. 
On Commandant, Marine Corps, Serial MC—-961945 dated December 11, 1947. 
From: Chief of Naval Operations. 
To: Secretary of the Navy. 
Subject: H. R. 3432, Hightieth Congress. 


1. Forwarded. 

2. In the opinon of the Chief of Naval Operations, neither Executive Order 
9635 nor H. R. 3482 can be interpreted as interposing the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions in the administrative chain of responsibility between the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

8. To eliminate any uncertainty in this regard, it is considered desirable that 
the Secretary of the Navy disclaim any such intent on the part of the Navy 
Department in seeking the enactment of H. R. 3482. To this end, it is recom- 
mended that you sign the attached proposed letter to the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps. 

C. W. Nimitz. 


Heapquarrers, UNiTep STATES MARINE CorPs, 
Washington, December 11, 1947. 


From: Commandant of the Marine Corps. 
To: Secretary of the Navy. 

Via: Chief of Naval Operations. 

Subject: H. R. 3482, Eightieth Congress. 

1. Throughout the years in which the Marine Corps has existed as an 
integral part of the Naval Establishment, the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
has been directly responsible to the Secretary of the Navy for the administration 
and efficiency of the corps. This excellent relationship was not altered by the 
issuance of Executive Order 9635 under the temporary authority of the First 
War Powers Act. Although it is possible to interpret that order as interposing 
the Chief of Naval Operations in the administrative chain of responsibility 
between the Secretary and the Commandant, to my knowledge such an in- 
terpretation has never been sought. The possibility that it might some day be 
sought has been a source of concern to me, however, and my concern has been 
relieved only by recognition of the temporary nature of the order. 

2. Already apprehensive of the possible effects of Executive Order 9635, I 
was grealy disturbed to find that H. R. 3432 is drafted in such terms that it 
also can be interpreted as modifying the old direct relationship between the 
Secretary and the Commandant. In the light of my personal experience and 
association with the Secretary and the Chief of Naval Operations I am con- 
fident that H. R. 3482 was not drafted with any such intention. Nevertheless, 
if the bill is enacted in its present form, and such an intention is not negated 
as a matter of record, the interpretation of which I am apprehensive may 
eventually be sought and applied. It is my sincere belief that such an eventu- 
ality would react to the detriment of the naval service. 

3. If H. R. 3432 were not already nearing the end of the legislative process, 
I would feel constrained to recommend that it be amended in such a way as to 
reaffirm the Commandant’s direct responsibility to the Secretary for the admin- 
istration and efficiency of the corps. Since the most favorable opportunity for 
such action has passed, I recommend instead that the Secretary, in reply to this 
letter, make it a matter of record that it is not the intent of the Navy Depart- 
ment, in seeking the enactment of H. R. 3432, to alter the old relationship. 
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I further recommend that the old relationship be reaffirmed in the Navy De- 
partment general order which I presume will be issued in implementation of 
ae A, A, VANDEGRIFT, 

Senator Doverias. Mr. Chairman, is it appropriate for me to make 
a comment at this time? ‘ 

Senator Kreravver. Senator Douglas, it is appropriate and enlight- 
ening for you always to make a comment. ; 

Senator Dovaias. May I say that this is precisely the point which 
Mr. Hanson brought forward in his brief which he submitted last week, 
and I would gather that for this letter of the Secretary of the Navy 
submitted at the time the bill was under consideration is a refutation 
of the claim of the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, the matter stated is in the second para- 
graph of the letter which Mr. Chambers quoted, substantially. ank 
you, Senator Douglas. 

Now Hon. Robert A Lovett, the Deputy Secretary of Defense. Mr. 
Lovett, we are always glad to have you appear before this committee 
and we appreciate your great public service. You have a statement, 
Mr. Lovett? 

Mr. Loverr. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have a short statement of which 
copies have been provided to the clerk of the committee, and if it 
meets the pleasure of the committee, I will read it. 

Senator Keravver. All right, Mr. Lovett. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT A. LOVETT, DEPUTY SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE 


Mr. Loverr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appre- 
ciate the courtesy you have extended me by continuing your hearings 
on S. 677 so that I can express, for the record, the views of the De- 
partment of Defense. We had planned to have General Bradley rep- 
resent the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but, unfortunately, a long-standin 
commitment. prevents him from attending today. He has been avail- 
able at times during the week and could appear before you on Monday. 
However, since you have already extended this hearing beyond your 
original schedule and in view of the fact that General Bradley’s views 
and those of the Joint Chiefs of Staff are known to you and have been 
transmitted to you as an attachment to General Marshall’s letter, the 
een of Defense is satisfied to have the hearing closed today. 

s you have been informed by Secretary Marshall’s letter of April 
12, 1951, the Department of Defense opposes S. 677. I believe you are 
aware of the reasons for this opposition, and you have heard a dis- 
cussion of them by Admiral aiamen and by Secretary Matthews. 
I don’t intend to go over the details of the arguments that have been 
presented to you, but I would like to point out that the proposed bill 
would effect a major change in the concept of unification as it is pro- 
vided in the National Security Act of 1947. 

I have been informed that there is a complicated and technical legal 
argument concerning the position of the Marine Corps and the Com- 
mandant in relation to the Navy, the Department of the Navy, the 
Naval Establishment, and the Chief of Naval Operations.- I am not 
familiar with all the technicalities nor the refinements of these legal 
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arguments, and I am, therefore, not in a position to make any helpful 
comments on them. 

However, it seems to me that at least the following is clear: 

Under the National Security Act, the Congress constituted the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff as the principal strategic planning body. It desig- 
nated as members representatives of the three Military Departments, 
which were organized by the Congress, quite properly, on the basis 
of the predominant spheres of Military operations—namely, the land, 
the sea, and the air. In other words, the Congress believed that stra- 
tegic plans would be formulated best by a body constituted to reflect 
directly the influence of the medium in which we would have to fight. 

The Congress knew that within the three Military Departments 
various combinations of land, sea, and air existed and were sible, 
but it did not mean to provide proportionate representation for these 
many combinations. It recognized that direct representation of the 
three natural elements in which Military operations must take place 
would provide appropriate representation for any combination that 
might become necessary. 

urther, it did not attempt to provide representation for various 
specialized modes of warfare, nor did it try to provide representation 
for important functions, one of which, as you gentlemen know— 
logistics—is basic to the strategic feasibility of all military plans, 
whether they are to be carried out on the land, on the sea, or in the 
air. 

The Marine Corps is a combat group, highly trained in specialized 
modes of warfare. Its primary role is best stated by the National 
Security Act: 

The Marine Corps shall be organized, trained, and equipped to provide fleet 
marine forces of combined arms, together with supporting air components, for 
service with the fleet in the seizure or defense of advanced naval bases and for the 
conduct of such land operations as may be essential to the prosecution of a naval 
campaign. 

While it is true that they are separately organized within the 
Department of the Navy and within the Naval Establishment, they are 
by no means the only group in the Armed Forces that is mae 
trained. There are other groups of highly trained personnel whic 
specialize in certain modes of warfare. I have in mind such groups as 
paratroopers, rangers, et cetera. In the Department of the Air Force, 
for instance, there is special training for the strategic air arm and for 
the air defense function. I think the Congress was wise in not trymg 
to provide on the top planning group—the Joint Chiefs of Staff— 
individual representation for these specially-trained groups. The 
capability, for instance, of the strategic air arm of the Air Force is, 
naturally enough, a very important consideration in the preparation 
of strategic plans. Yet, I am satisfied that the Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force should represent strategic air as well as the air defense role 
and that there should not be individual representatives. 

As I mentioned before, the construction of strategic plans and their 
successful execution depends on an analysis of their logistic feasibility. 
Logistics are common to all military operations, on land, or sea, or air, 
and to all plans. Logistics must always be considered by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, but I think Congress was wise in not trying to ‘give 
individual representation to the experts in that field. 
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As I have said, the concept of the Joint Chiefs of Staff has been 
based on representation of the fundamental and natural elements of 
land, sea, and air. However, we find—just as we find in the Marine 
Corps—combinations of land, sea, and air operations in the other 
Departments. If representation is to be given to these combinations, 
then it would seem appropriate that the Navy have at least two mem- 
bers—aside from. the Marine Corps—one who would represent its 
sea operations, and one who would represent its air operations. The 
same could be said for the combinations which exist or are possible 
in the other Departments. 

A further problem that would be created by this bill concerns the 
relationship of the Commandant of the Marine Corps to the Chief 
of Naval Operations. As I said, Iam not familiar with the refinements 
of the legal controversy which appears to exist, but it would seem 
perfectly clear to me that there is an intimate relationship between the 
Chief of Naval Operations and the Commandant in terms of executive 
authority and command control, whatever its areas and dimensions. 
In view of this relationship, I have a certain apprehension that placing 
the Commandant on the Joint Chiefs of Staff would give rise to an 
actual confusion, which would be most unfortunate. To avoid that, I 
am afraid you would have to spell out in this bill the responsibilities 
of the Commandant in great detail, both in terms of the Chief of Naval 
Operations and in relationship to the Chiefs of Staff or the Army and 
the Air Force. 

Unless the Congress desires to make the Marine Corps an additional 
Military Department—which the Department of Defense does not 
favor—and unless they favor giving individual representation to the 
combinations of land, sea, and air which are found in the three Military 
Departments, and unless they favor giving representation to groups 
which are specially trained in certain modes of warfare, I do not 
believe a change in the basic concept of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as it 
was originally provided by the Congress in the National Security 
Act, is warranted. 

The other provision of the bill concerns authorization of the size of 
the Marine Corps, and the Department of Defense opposes it as well. 
This is not felt to be desirable. The principal objection is that it 
would establish the size of the Marine Corps without reference to the 
size of the Navy, which provides a large amount of housekeeping and 
logistical support. I understand that it is contended that this position 
is inconsistent with the notion that the Marine Corps be maintained 
at a percentage of the strength of the Navy. I do not feel it is in- 
consistent since the strength of the Navy is a flexible number which 
changes as conditions warrant. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to read into the record a 
telegram I have received on the bill before you. I asked Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Eberstadt, who was Chairman of the Hoover Committee Task 
Force on National Security, if he had considered this proposal. His 
telegraphic reply is as follows: 

New York, April 19, 1951. 
Hon. Rosert A. Lovett, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense: 


Replying to your inquiry as to my views on bill S. 677, particularly so far as it 
relates to membership on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, while I yield to no one in my 
admiration for the Marine Corps and in my conviction that any measures which 
would impair the morale or effectivenéss of the Marine Corps would constitute 
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a serious injury to our national security, nevertheless I doubt the advisability 
of including the Commandant of the Marine Corps as a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The distinguished Commandants of the Marine Corps could, 
of course, make substantial contributions to the deliberations of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, so could many others in the Department of Defense, but it is obviously 
impossible for this reason alone to place all such on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
This matter was not overlooked when the National Security Act of 1947 was 
drafted, nor did our Task Force on National Security of the Hoover Commission 
fail to give it consideration. In both instances, however, it was felt that the 
Chief of Naval Operations would adequately represent the Marine Corps on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Unless and until such representation proves inadequate 
it would seem to me to be a mistake to add the Commandant to the Jpint Chiefs 
of Staff. This course involves not only undesirable possibilities for the struc- 
ture as it now stands but it might be followed by a claim for a fourth or Marine 
Establishment in the Department of Defense or on the other hand for a transfer 
of the Marine Corps to the Army, both of which also seem to me very undesirable 
eventualities. I communicated my views on bill S. 677 more fully to Senator 
Douglas. While I do not feel at liberty to send you a copy of that letter without 
the Senator’s permission I am sure he would be pleased to show it to you iff 
you care to see it. Warm regards. 
Ferp EBerstapt. 


May I say, Mr. Chairman, that Senator Douglas was courteous 
enough to show me the letter which covered matters in addition to the 
aspect that I referred to here. 

Senator Kerauver. You mean Mr, Eberstadt’s letter? 

Mr. Loverr. Mr. Eberstadt’s letter. 

Senator Keravuver. Do you want to make his letter a part of the 
record ? 

Senator Doveras. Mr. Chairman, could it be made a part of the 
record ¢ 

Senator Keravver. It will be made a part of the record following 


that telegram. 
(The letter above referred to is as follows :) 


F. Bsrerstapt & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y., March 22, 1951. 
Hon. Paut H. Dove.as, 
The United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Doucias: I have received your letter of March 20 with the 
enclosures referred to therein. I would greatly appreciate being excused from 
testifying. 

I have had no close and direct contact with the Defense Department or any 
of its units since completing my work for the Armed Services Committees 
of Congress in connection with title IV of the National Security Act of 1947. 
That was in May and June, 1949. A good deal of water has gone over the dam 
since then and before I would feel competent to testify I should have to spend 
some time in Washington getting up to date. This would be very difficult for 
me to do just now. I know you appreciate the difficulties under which business 
is laboring at the moment, especially in the financial field, 

So far as bill S. 677 is concerned, I favor the objective of statutory protection 
of the Marine Corps and its functions. I know of no unit in our military organi- 
zation from which the American citizens get more value in defense and security 
for each dollar expended, than from the Marine Corps. It is flexible, economical, 
and efficient. Over the years the great military leaders have emphasized the 
relative importance in military matters of morale and spirit versus numbers of 
men and equipment. Napoleon set the ratio at 10 to 1. 

In morale and spirit, the Marine Corps is second to no organization in our 
Own or any other military establishment. To seriously injure this morale would 
be to strike a very damaging blow at our national security, Thus it seems to 
me, as I said above, Congress must be alert and soliciteus to see that nothing 
of this sort occurs. 

There are those who would unduly restrict the functions and activities of 
the Marine Corps. Some would like to abolish it. Their motives and aspira- 
tions are varied. Their arguments have a certain logical and organizational 
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plausibility, but it is my observation that fighting spirit is not primarily the 
result of a neat organization chart nor of a logical organizational set-up, The 
former should never be sacrificed to the latter. 

The Marines have always had an important place in our Military Establish- 
ment. They have always acquitted themselves creditably. In the present tech- 
nology of warfare, their amphibious functions are absolutely essential. They 
have built up an effective, hard-hitting, closely knit military outfit, associated 
with the Navy but of equal service to both the Navy and the Army. In a certain 
sense, to put them into the Army would be as incongruous as to leave them in 
the Navy but since their historical associations are with the Navy, it would 
seem to me for that reason alone, a great mistake to move them. They have 
been particularly outstanding in tying in their tactical air support with their 
ground forces, the importance of which has long been emphasized by many in 
words, but, unhappily, was proven in blood in Korea. If the Marine Corps were 
to be transferred to the Army, it would probably involve a separation of Marine 
air from the Marine ground forces. This would be disastrous, 

So much for maintaining the corps where it is and as it is. 

With respect to its size, it seems to me that it should not be permitted to 
expand unduly, because in doing so it would lose its present great value as a 
comparatively small, compact, flexible auxiliary force. I would not undertake 
to say exactly what its size should be, but I feel sure that in present circum- 
stances it should not exceed 400,000 men. On the other hand, it should not be 
substantially less than that. 

I cannot concur in that provision of the bill which contemplates permanent 
membership of the Marine Corps on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Section 211 of 
the National Security Act sets forth the duties of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
which, generally speaking, are of an over-all strategic and logistic planning 
nature. Undoubtedly the distinguished Commandants of the Marine Corps 
could contribute substantially to the considerations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
but so could many other elements of the Department of Defense. It is obviously 
not possible to pull into the Joint Chiefs of Staff all or even most of those who 
could make such contributions. 

The most desirable provision, in my opinion, would be one that assured the 
presence of the Commandant of the Marine Corps when matters directly affect- 
ing the Marine Corps were under consideration. But this is very difficult to 
define in words, and even more difficult to carry out in practice. 

The Chief of Naval Operations is assumed to represent the interests of the 
Marine Corps on the Joint Chiefs of Staff and it seems to me that unless there 
are clear instances of his failure to do so, this should be adequate. 

In summary, I would say that the Marine Corps is subject to some jeopardy 
not only by those who are hostile to it, but also by those friendly to the corps 
who may be overambitious for its expansion and for increasing the position 
of the corps beyond what is reasonable. It seems to me that the real security 
of the corps lies in the recognition by our people and by Congress of the essen- 
tiality of the Marine Corps and its functions. So long as this realization exists, 
the present organizational position of the Marine Corps is adequate, whereas 
I am sure that if the corps expands unduly or seeks position in the Defense 
Department inconsistent with its functions and proper relationships, the ulti- 
mate results to the corps, and thus to our national security, will be hurtful. 

I hope the expressions of these views, which it is possible, but unlikely, that 
more intimate study would change, will be adequate without the necessity of 
my coming down and testifying. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely, 
F. EBerstapt. 


Mr. Loverr. That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Keravver. Senator Stennis, do you have some questions to 
ask Secretary Lovett? 

Senator Srennis. I believe not. The Secretary has made a very 
clear statement here and I have no questions. 

Senator Keravuver. Senator Long? 

Senator Lone. Not at this time. 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Lovett, I would like to ask you this ques- 
tion. On the face of it, the arguments you make that in the other 
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services you have specialists such as paratroopers, rangers, et 

which is contained on the top of page 4 of your statement, does the fact 
that in the National Security Act. no specific function under the law 
is given to these specialists, whereas there are specific functions under 
the Security Act given to the Marine Corps, alter the situation, in your 
judgment ? 

Mr. Loverr. I would think not, Mr, Chairman, for the reason that 
the specified responsibilities in the National Security Act are service- 
wide in general. The formation of the strategic air command, for 
example, the tactical command and the air defense groups is a matter 
of internal organization to perform the statutory requirement, and I 
would not think that that would alter the situation. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, at this point, so that the record will be 
coherent, let us state again that section 206 (a) and (b) refer to the 
Department of the Navy and the United States Navy. 

Section 206 (c) specifically refers to the organization and the duties 
of the Marine Corps. 

The second question, Mr. Secretary 

Mr. Loverr. Mr, Chairman, may I interrupt you a moment? 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. 

Mr. Lovett. To try to be more fully responsive to your question, in 
206 (a) I believe naval aviation also is specifically mentioned. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, it is mentioned, and tells how it should be 
constituted. Go ahead, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Loverr. That is all, Senator. I merely wanted to point that out. 

Senator Kerauver. The distinction would seem to be, from locking 
at the law, that while naval aviation is mentioned as a part of the 
Navy, it does not spell out exactly what the duties of naval aviation 
are as is contained in section (c) with reference to the Marine Corps. 
I bring that up so it can be considered in considering the testimony at 
this point. 

The second question, Mr. Secretary, is this. Argument has been 
presented to the committee that the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
would be a very useful member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff for the 
reason that each of the three members of the present Joint Chiefs is a 
specialist in his line of work. 

Admiral Sherman is a deep-sea man, and General Vandenberg, 
while he has had Army training, his specialty is, of course, the Air 
Force, and that General Collins is an Army man, and that there is a 
tendency under those circumstances for each fellow to become a spe- 
cialist in his particular line and more or less leave the problems affect- 
ing the other branch of service to the man who is a specialist in his 
field, and that it would be a very good thng to have somebody, the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, who has information and interest 
in all three of the branches of service and three activities, that he 
would be a catalyst or anyway an influence that would tend to bring 
them together into a more unified operation. What do you say about 
that ? 

Mr. Loverr. Mr. Chairman, I have heard over a period of years of 
association with the military services those suggestions made. I 
believe that it is a matter at the Joint Chiefs vet, of the Chief of 
Staff of a service relying on competent advice of his specialists within 
his own organizations, and then representing on a broad strategic 
platform the combined views of the service. 
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I think Admiral Sherman pointed out the consultation with the 
Marine Corps specialists, and also that they constituted a proportion 
of the Joint Staff operating under the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I would feel, sir, that the most useful contributions which are made 
by the specialists are made in the stages of staff work, that the deci- 
sions on top are necessarily based on expert judgment, and that in the 
present form of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that is obtainable. 

Senator Keravuver. The third question, sir, is that since the time 
the Marine Corps was originally created without regard to the techni- 

cal argument and legal refinements, the obligation defensewise of the 
United States has under gone a change, that in our present position we 
need to have a large unified force with greater mobility which can 
quickly be placed in case drastic trouble comes about in any part of the 
world, to be there with land, sea, and air force immediately. 

This could be done more quickly with more mobility by the Marines 
than it could with any other branch of the service, getting the propor- 
tions of the other branches of the service in a particular spot at a 
particular time. What do you think about that? 

Mr. Lovert. As to the necessity for very much greater state of 
readiness at all times, Mr. Chairman, I am in full accord. As to the 
suggestion that the Marine Corps as a unit is the principal ready force, 
I would not agree with that, sir. 

I think the “fleet element in the eastern Mediterranean, the combat 
vessels there, are in just as good a state of readiness as Marine divi- 
sions would be at any time. I think the same is true, perhaps, even 
in a greater sense, speaking purely from the point of view of passage 
of time, between alert and combat of the air-defense units and the 
strategic air command. 

I also believe that the competence of a paratrooper group such as 
the Eighty-second Airborne would be as high in readiness as a Marine 
Corps division. In the latter case I cannot be sure. In the case of the 
Air Force and the combat Navy vessels, I feel that I do have sound 
knowledge. 

T believ e, to expand the réply a little bit, Mr. Chairman, that all 
forces ought to be improved in their state of readiness, in their state 
of mobility. I think that is one of the purposes of our present 
activities. In trying to be fully responsive to you, I am in no sense 
suggesting that the adequacy of the Marine Corps readiness is not 
ev erything that we should want. I am only suggesting that other 

services have an equal requirement for readiness, ‘and in two cases in 
particular have that state of readiness now. 

Senator Kerauver. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Senator Dovenas. Do you have any questions ? 

Senator Lone. Might Task a question before Senator Douglas takes 
over. I think he is going to have quite a few to ask unless T miss my 
guess. 

I was somewhat alarmed by the figures that it takes such a substan- 
tial number of men in order to maintain a fighting unit at the front. 
Do you recall what those figures, what the break-down is with regard 
to the number of men it takes to keep one man at the front ? 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, may I interpose right there? We 
have gotten up since Senator Long was here, some new figure on that, 
and they will be submitted to the committee, I understand, just as 
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soon as the staff has gone through them, That is just for your infor- 
mation. 

Senator Lone. I was curious to know. If those figures are here, 
we might as well get the answer. 

Senator Srennis. They are not ready for presentation, as I under- 
stand it. 

Senator Lone. It is my understanding that it requires substantially 
more men behind the lines and in the support areas to keep the average 
Army soldier on the front than it does to keep the average Marine on 
the front, and furthermore that the average Marine division has an 
enormous edge in fire power over the average division of United States 
Army troops. Generally speaking, is that correct ? 

Mr. Loverr. It is my understanding, Senator Long, that that is, 
generally speaking correct. Precise figures I cannot give you out of 
my head, but I think that in making that statement I must also point 
out that one of the reasons why it takes more men to back up an Army 
man is because of the problems of supply, and the enormous diversity 
of jobs which they have to do compared to a specialized corps. 

For instance, people are assigned to military government, occupa- 
tion, antiaircraft defense in this country, and that type of detail, and 
in addition there is the fact that they do a certain amount of procuring 
for the Marine Corps as the Navy does in other fields, The housekeep- 
ing and logistics work to a certain extent is done by the sister services. 
That has an immediate effect on cost. I am sure that the figures will 
be available, if they are not already available, that would be more 
persuasive to you, but, in general, I think it isa fact that the fire power 
of : Marine rifle company, or whatever unit you wish to choose, is 
higher. 


There, again, it is related in part to apocia! function, a beachhead 


compared with a deep penetration and that kind of land operations. 
But the military men, I think, would have sounder views on those 
points than I would, Senator. 

Senator Lone. Do you think that that would account for the fact 
that a Marine division has so many more light machine guns in their 
companies and so few jeeps as pc Pa to the Army, and that the 
Marine Corps has so many more rifles and carbines while the Army 
seems to have so many more truck drivers for a division. 

Mr. Loverr. I think the difference in special function would justify 
part of that. The rest of it may be a difference in concept of function. 

Senator Lone. It does seem to me an argument for a larger Marine 
Corps is that, for the money we put into it, we seem to be gettin 
more fire power and more fighting power for every dollar we at 
That always appeals to the taxpayer, you know. He is getting some- 
thing for his money. 

Mr. Loverr. I think that line of argument could be followed out in 
certain of the other specialized services and branches of service, if you 
start to measure it by fire power. If you start to measure it by weight 
of explosives delivered by one man, I believe it is possible, for example, 
on that line of argument to say at a fighter bomber pilot or a dive 
bomber pilot per man will deliver more fire power in one sortie, per- 
haps, than several hundred infantry men or rifle men would, so I query 
whether that is a completely sound approach. 

I am in no position to challenge it because I do not know the figures, 
but it is a matter of interpretation of statistics, and I am slightly 
allergic to them. 
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Senator Lone. From your statement I take it that you feel that if 
the Marine Corps is going to be represented on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, there are quite a few other groups that should be considered 
for representation as well, That is the effect of your statement gen- 
erally, as I understand it. 

Mr. Loverr. That is my apprehension, yes, sir; that is the position 
é the Department, and also I included my personal apprehension in 
that. 

Senator Lone. Thank you. 

Senator Srennis. Mr, Chairman, I have one brief question before 
Senator Douglas starts. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes, Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Secretary, on the third page of your state- 
ment here you quote from the National Security Act the duties of the 
Marine Corps. That is on the third page down near the bottom of 
your statement, and the last part of that quotation is: 

* * * for service with the fleet in the seizure or defense of advanced naval 
bases and for the conduct of such land operations as may be essential to the 
prosecution of a naval campaign. 

Now, as a matter of fact, though, the present use of the Marine Corps 
goes far beyond that, does it not, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Loverr. It is my understanding that repeatedly the Marine 
Corps regiments, battalions, and in the later days divisions have been 
assigned as such by the Secretary of Navy’s authority to other com- 
mands, as, for example, in the First World War. 

Senator Dovanas. Mr. Secretary, may I interject there, please. It 
is not by assignment of the Secretary of the Navy, but by assignment 
of the President, because the statement “shall perform such other 
duties,” that is the President. 

Senator Stennis. Is that a part of the same quotation there? 

Senator Doveias. Yes. You will forgive me for the interruption. 

Senator Srennis. Well, I just know that in World War I they 
nant famously there in Europe and then in the Pacific and now in 

orea. 

Mr. Loverr. The authority of the Commander in Chief is, of course, 
overriding in everything, but I believe that that authority is exer- 
cised through the Secretary of the Navy, is it not ? 

Senator Stennis. Well, I think that is purely incidental. It is 
being used here as an argument that we should not pass this bill 
because Congress has already set up right here in these few lines what 
the Marine Cor sshalldo. My point is that that is too narrow. 

The practical operation of the Marine Corps is far broader than 
that, and therefore it looks to me like that part of your argument 
would fail, with all deference to you. 

Mr. Loverr, Senator Stennis, the quotation was not in relation to 
the limitation of the functions of the Marines, but to indicate its 
specialized nature and to draw the contrast with other agencies, other 
units in the Military Establishment who similarly have specialized 
functions. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Loverr. Not in limitation of their disposability. 

Senator Srennis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


82535—51——-11 
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Senator Kerauver. Senator Douglas? 

Senator Doveras. Mr. Lovett, I was very pleased by your statement 
that even with all qualifications you thought that the Marine ea 
had a higher percentage of combat men than the sister service, the 
Army, and I do not know whether you said this apparently by consent 
that the unit cost per man was less. One of the many fine aoe 
you have done has been to get various units within the Defense Estab- 
lishment competing against each other for Government business, 
notably in the case of printing. ; ore 

Now would it not be fine to get an extension of this same principle, 
and since the Marine Corps apparently admittedly has a smaller 
amount of overhead, a larger volume of fire power within a division, 
lower cost to the taxpayer, would that not be the possible economic 
way of adding 150,000 men to our total Defense Establishment? It 
seems to me that you have done so well in other fields, Mr. Lovett, that 
this is but the logical extension of the principle which you have 
started. 

Mr. Loverr. Senator Douglas, in the first place in expressing my 
opinion I am not aware of the figures, but it is a definite impression— 
and I am sure that figures will either support it or knock it down— 
as far as the element of competition in your question is concerned, 
I favor that, obviously, and favor it particularly in those areas which 
are susceptible to some form of corporate and industrial organiza- 
tion. As to how far competition between military units, that is, com- 
bat units, should go, I do not feel at all secure. 

I ages that the spirit, the extraordinary esprit de corps that has 
been built up over the hundreds of years of Marine Corps activity 
is an irreplaceable thing. I think that in itself is an element of 
competition within the corps. How far you can extend the theory 
of competition in the combat field itself, I just honestly do not know. 

Let me see if I can express it this way. I would feel that those 
who have to make the decision, and notably the Congress last word 
is final on this, would have to give the most earnest consideration as 
to whether or not by largeness, just by bigness, by size, you lose some- 
thing of that efficiency. If you expand a group beyond a certain 
amount, I think varieties of inefficiencies creep in. I am not sure 
but that is one of the reasons why it is my impression, without know- 
ing the figures, that the cost of the two services differ. 

A smaller unit is better controlled, is better managed. That is a 
judgment that I think you gentlemen will undoubtedly exercise. 

Another apprehension which I have as an individual in this situa- 
tion is lest we get a corps that is so large or inflexible as to invite at- 
coenate to merge it into the Army. I am sure you have considered 
that. 

Senator Dovetas. Of course, we got the 486,000 in the Second World 


ar. 

Mr, Loverr. Yes, sir, I believe so. 

Senator Doveras. May I ask this. Should we not distinguish be- 
tween these three things: Between services on the one hand as com- 
pared to departments on the other, and groups? 

Now, it is our contention that there are four services—the Army 
the Navy, the Air Force, and the Marine Corps—and you will find 
that within 206, as the chairman pointed out, subsection (b) refers to 
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the Navy, subsection (c) refers to the Marine Corps. There are, of 
course, only three departments, and I want to make it clear that we 
do not want four departments, but a service is not only distinguished 
frgm a department, but it is also very sharply distinguished from a 
group or a bureau. 

Those are administrative or combat units within the service, and 
to recognize the service does not mean that you have to recognize 
either a group or a bureau, is that not true ? 

Mr. Loverr. I would think, Senator Douglas, that the National 
Security Act included perhaps the special designation of the Marine 
Corps in (c) as a derivative of the apprehension felt in unification 
that it might disappear. 

I believe—and I am not sure of this so I make the comment with 
reservations—that the Marine Corps has usually been separately desig- 
nated in the past. 

Senator Doveras. Beginning with 1798. 

Mr. Loverr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveras. All the way down it has been designated as a 
separate service for administrative purposes only within the De- 
partment. 

Mr. Loverr. And in addition to administrative purposes, under cer- 
tain circumstances, in the fleet forces in particular under a direct line 
of command. I fear that if the traditional attitude of representation 
by the natural elements of land, sea, and air is expanded to include 
those services which incorporate, perhaps, all three of them, we are 
opening up a problem, a chain of problems in the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
which would be very difficult to compose. 

Paratroopers, for example, are based on land, carried in the air, 
and fight as infantrymen, so that you would have, I am afraid, to 
—— many other claimants for representation in this Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Senator Doveuas. This is not directly connected with the testimony 
of Secretary Lovett, but I think it will be seen upon examination of 
the letter which Mr. Eberstadt addressed to me, that while he stressed 
some doubt about the representation of the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps upon the Joint Chiefs of Staff, he is very strongly in favor of 
increasing the strength of the Marine Corps. I shou d. like to read 
some sentences, if I may, from his letter of March 22: 

I know of no unit in our military organization from which the American 
citizens get more value in defense and security for each dollar expended, than 
from the Marine Corps. It is flexible, economical, and efficient. Over the 
years the great military leaders have emphasized the relative importance in 
military matters of morale and spirit versus numbers of men and equipment. 
Napoleon set the ratio at 10 to1. 

In morale and spirit, the Marine Corps is second to no organization in our 
own or any other military establishment. To seriously injure this morale would 
be to strike a very damaging blow at our national security. Thus it seems to 


me, as I said above, Congress must be alert and solicitous to see that nothing 
of this sort occurs. 


I would like to call attention to the next paragraph : 


There are those who would unduly restrict the functions and activities of 
the Marine Corps. Some would like to abolish it. Their motives and aspirations 
are varied. Their arguments have a certain logical and organizational plausi- 
bility, but it is my observation that fighting spirit is not primarily the result 
of a neat organization chart nor of a logical organizational set-up. The former 
should never be sacrificed to the latter. 
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It goes on in some length. I would also like to call attention that in 
his telegram to you he says: 


Unless and until such representation— 
that is representation by the CNO— 


Proves inadequate it would seem to me to be a mistake to add the Commandant 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The question then hinges on whether such representation has in the 
past been adequate, and I would like to ask whether the Navy Depart- 
ment furnished this record of the instances at which the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps was invited to attend meetings of the Joint Chiefs. 
In my copy of the record which I have here there is a space left for 
that on page 203, but it is not inserted. Has that information been 
obtained? And I might say that my question was addressed to the 
period since the passage of the Unification Act in 1947. 

Mr. Cuampers. Mr. Chairman, the record shows that Senator Doug- 
las did ask the question of Admiral Sherman as to how many times the 
Commandant had attended the meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in the last 4 years. There was some colloquy and it was a little bit 
up in the air, Admiral Sherman saying, “I would say a half a dozen 
times,” and Senator Stennis, who was then in the chair, asked the Navy 
Department to submit for the record the number of times that General 
Cates had attended the Joint Chiefs of Staff meetings. The Navy 
Department did submit a record, and I quote: 

There is record that the Commandant of the Marine Corps attended formal 
meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the following dates: April 6, 1950, July 
8, 1950, August 10, 1950, October 10, 1950, November 1, 1950, December 8, 1950, 
February 2, 1951— 
and that is the end of the report. 

Senator Doveras. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make two com- 
ments on this, if I may. The first is that my question was, “How 
many times in the last 4 years has the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps attended the meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff?” 

The information furnished indicates that he did not attend an 


meetings, at least so far as this record goes, between the date of 194 
when the Unification Act was passed—and that date was July 26, 
1947, so that we went for a period of almost 3 years, 2 years and 9 
months before, so far as this record is concerned, the Commandant 
attended any meetings of the Joint Chiefs. 

Second, it should be noted that in the winter of 1950 the chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee of the House, Mr. Vinson of 


Georgia, introduced a bill, which I believe was H. R. 7580, giving the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps representation on the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and I believe the date of introduction of that bill is March 6. 
I find it is March 6, 1950, and therefore 1 month to the day after the 
introduction of this bill by Congressman Vinson, the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps was invited to attend the meetings of the Joint 
Chiefs, although the record does not show that he had previously been 
invited. 

That naturally raises the query in one’s mind as to whether thére 
was not a connection between the introduction of the bill and the invi+ 
tation to the Commandant of the Marine Corps to attend, and it 
suggests that eternal vigilance in this matter by Congress is necessary 
to enable him to find entrance. : 
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It suggests moreover that possibly as the prospect of action by 
Congress might diminish, that these invitations might not be extended 
to the same degree in the future, and that if the presence of the Com- 
mandant has been helpful in this last year, that it would be desirable 
to continue this relationship by statute. 

Mr. Loverr. Senator, may I comment on that? 

Senator Dovetas. Yes. 

Mr. Loverr. In hearing the matter that was just read by Colonel 
Chambers, it occurs to me that some confusion may have been created 
in Admiral Sherman’s mind by the fact that I think the presidin 
uote, Senator Stennis, apparently relates the question to Genera 

ates. 

Mr. Campers. General Cates, Mr. Secretary, had been Comman- 
dant for over 3 years, 

Mr. Loverr. Yes, but Admiral Sherman may be answering only 
as to his own period, I think, or rather I got that impression. 

Senator Dove.as. I hope the record may be cleared on this point. 
Could we ask the Department of the Navy to submit, not only the dates 
at which General Cates appeared, but all the dates since the passage 
of the Unification Act, namely, July 26, 1947, all meetings of the 
Joint Chiefs which the Commandant of the Marine Corps attended, 
whether General Vandergrift or General Cates. 

Mr. Loverr. Yes; that ought to make it clear. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr, Secretary, on that information could we 
make it the Department of Defense who will get out the information 
instead of the Navy? There seems to be some confusion about the 
matter. 

Mr. Lovett, I beg your pardon? 

Senator Kerauver. We asked the Navy, Senator Stennis asked 
Admiral Sherman, when Admiral Sherman was before us, if he would 
submit for the record the times that General Cates had been at the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff meetings. It was said, “We could get that 
covered later. Could you supply us with it?” Apparently Admiral 
Sherman only gave the list of times during his tenure of office. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, maybe I could clear that up a 
little. It was first suggested that a period of 4 years be covered. 
Someone said then that General Cates’ tenure was approximately 4 
years. Someone else suggested that the record might not reflect it, but 
that General Cates ou hit to be able to tell, so therefore I requested 
that the period covered be the tenure of General Cates as Commandant. 
That is the way the question was put. 

The reply of the staff member with Admiral Sherman was that the 
record might not reflect all these appearances, but General Cates 
would doubtless have memoranda as to when he attended, so that is 
the way it was left. 

Senator Keravuver. What they have submitted here begins on April 
6, 1950, 1 peat ago, and General Cates has been the Commandant 3¥ 
years, so | wonder if you would, Mr. Secretary—of course, Admira 
Sherman has only been a member of the Chiefs of Staff for about a 

ear—ask that we be given a full listing of the meetings attended by 
Good Cates during the time of his tenure. 

Mr. Lovett. Of course. 

Senator Dovenas. Mr. Chairman, if I may suggest, I think that 
should be broadened somewhat. The meetings attended by the Com- 
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mandant of the Marine Corps since the passage of the Unification 
Act, July 26, 1947. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. 0., April 24, 1951. 


MEMORANDUM FOR SENATOR KEFAUVER 


Pursuant to the request of your subcommittee, made during the hearing on 
S. 677, Saturday, April 21, 1951, the records of the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
been reviewed in order to ascertain the occasions, since passage of the Unification 
Act, July 26, 1947, upon which the Commandant of the Marine Corps attended 
the meetings of the Joint Chiefs. 

The records of the Joint Chiefs of Staff indicate that the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps met with the Joint Chiefs on the following dates: April 6, 1950; 
July 3, 1950; August 10, 1950; November 1, 1950; December 8, 1950; and February 
2, 1951. 

You will note that the foregoing list varies in one instance from that previously 
submitted to you by the Navy Department. The list supplied by the Navy De- 
partment indicated that the Commandant had attended a meeting on October 10, 
1950. It appears that, although he was actually scheduled to attend this meet- 
ing, he had just returned from Korea the previous evening and was unable to 
attend this particular session. 

Headquarters, United States Marines Corps advises that the foregoing list has 
been checked and found to agree with the records of the Office of the Commandant 
and, further, that General Vandegrift, General Cates’ predecessor, has been con- 
tacted and has advised that he did not attend any meeting of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff during his tenure of office. 

H. A. Houser, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, Director, Office of Legislative Liaison. 

Senator Keravver. If that is possible. 

Mr. Lovett. Very well. 

Senator Stennis. And I suggest that the request also go to General 
Cates, because it has been suggested that there has been no effort to 
ra an accurate record as to that point. 

enator Kerauver. I assume, Mr. Lovett, if the records are insuf- 
ficient you would have someone check with General Cates to see if 
he has any additional records. ; 

Mr. Loverr. We will try to make it fully responsive. 

Senator Keravver. Are there any other questions of Secretary 
Lovett ? 

Senator Lone. It certainly would seem, would it not, Mr. Secretary, 
that wherever it was contemplated that action would be taken by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff or action considered involving the Marine onps 
that the Commandant of the Marine Corps should be present? He 
should at least be present whether or not he voted. 

Mr. Lovett. I should think that would be reasonable. 

Senator Lona. It would be difficult to see how the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff could best advise how the Marine Corps should be utilized unless 
they had actually had the Commandant of the Marine Corps present 
and consulted him. 

Mr. Loverr. It was my understanding from the reading of Admiral 
Sherman’s testimony that the Marine Corps representation on the 
Joint Staff is permanent and that also in the CNO’s office there are 
Marine Corps officers, some forty, as I remember. 

Senator Doveras. Is it not correct that on the so-called little chiefs, 
who are supposed to do the main work for the Joint Chiefs, that the 
Marine Corps has no representation? The Marine Corps is excluded 
not merely from the Joint Chiefs, but from the so-called little chiefs. 
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I suppose most oe are a continuing body and perhaps the main 
planning group. I think that is true, sir. 

Mr. Lovett. I only have seen it under the title of Joint Chiefs. 

Senator Doveias. Down underneath that, down underneath the 
little chiefs, so to speak, we do have Marine officers, but the point that 
we make is that they are not in the planning or policy-deciding groups 
for the Defense Establishment. They are in the cellar, kept in the 
cellar except when the shooting starts. 

Senator Keravver. All right, Mr. Lovett. Are there any other ques- 
tions? That is all, Mr. Secretary. We would be very happy to have 
you remain with us. 

Mr. Lovett. I had better go back to my own cellar, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerauver. We appreciate your appearance, sir. 

Governor Sidney McMath, will you come around. Governor 
McMath, the committee is delighted to have you here. I know that you 
have made a great sacrifice to come, with the Arkansas Legislature 
being in session. I also know that the whole problem of our defense 
effort is one that you have been vitally interested in, inasmuch as you 
are not only the Governor of a great sovereign State, but you have 
had much experience in the armed services, being an officer in the 
Marine Corps with a splendid record in several operations. 

I believe that you were operations officer of the Third Marines, and 
that you were decorated for gallantry in action, so that you are well 
qualified to discuss the matter that we have before us from your active 
experience and from the great interest you have had in the armed 
services, so we will be glad to hear from you at this time, Governor 
McMath. 


STATEMENT OF HON. SIDNEY McMATH, GOVERNOR OF ARKANSAS 


Governor McMaru. Thank you very much. Gentlemen, I appre- 
ciate the courtesy of this committee in permitting me to appear and 
express my opinion in favor of Senate bill 677, which would increase 
the strength of the Marine Corps to four combat divisions and four 
combat wings and give this branch of the service representation on 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

You can imagine how humble I feel testifying here following the 
testimony of military experts and taking issue with them on a matter 
involving military policy. It is comforting to know that in this 
country a citizen can entertain a difference of opinion with that of 
our generals on military policy. I understand that there is sometimes 
a division among the generals themselves on policies affecting the 
safety of our country and the conduct of the war. 

I hasten to state, however, that I do not appear here purporting to 
be in any sense an authority on military affairs, I am here as a pri- 
vate citizen who has a natural interest in any measure that bears 
upon the security of this country and affects our ability to meet our 
commitments and responsibilities as a member of the United Nations. 

Naturally, having had the privilege of serving as a marine, I have 
a strong attachment to the Marine Corps and share that sense of 
loyalty to the organization that is generally characteristic of all 
marines. 

Senator Keravuver. Governor McMath, how long did you serve in 
the Marine Corps? 
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Governor MoMaru. I went in the Marine Corps in 1936.and served 
a year as a second lieutenant, and I resigned and took a Reserve com- 
mission and went to Hot Springs to practice law. I was called back 
into the service in August 1940 and served until February 1, 1946. 
I have had 7 years of active duty. } 

Senator Kerauver. What was your rank when you left the service? 

Governor McMara. Lieutenant colonel, sir. 

Senator Keravver. Very well. 

Governor McMaru. It is not necessary for me to review the glories 
and triumphs and traditions of the Marine Corps. Their battle per 
formance is known and respected by every citizen. The accomplish- 
ments of the Marine Corps on the battlefield in no way detract from 
the heroic deeds of the other services. 

Historically the Marine Corps has had a mission in protecting the 
interests and defending the security of the United States. It has never 
failed in its assigned task. Frequently, however, its job has been 
made more difficult—unnecessarily difficult-—by restrictive policies 
limiting the size and strength and organization of its combative force. 

The Marine Corps continuously, so it seems, has had to fight for the 
privilege of fighting. One would expect that some day it would be 
recognized by those who formulate military policy that the Marine 
Corps has a definite role in our military operations and that it would 
be strengthened accordingly. But this is not the case. 

During the early 1930's, an effort was made to abolish the Marine 
Corps. This effort failed and the Marine Corps was able to continue 
its existence and by 1939 reached a strength of 17,000 officers and 
men. These officers and men were skilled, experienced, professional 
soldiers. It was from these officers and men that cadres were formed 


and the Marine Corps expanded to six hard-hitting and aneenny 
effective divisions that performed so valiantly and skillfully and wit. 
such devastating results to the enemy during the Second World 
War. 

I for one was confident that it had been established beyond any 
doubt that the Marines had a military function and pean that 


justified a strength of at least five permanent divisions, They had 
six divisions during the last war and I thought that we would probabl 
stay at four permanent divisions, but the shooting of the Secon 
World War had hardly stopped until the movement to abolish the 
corps was revived with renewed determination and vigor. 

The advocates of this policy denied that they wanted to destroy 
the Marine Corps but, had their decisions been carried to their natural 
conclusions, this would have been the result. To reduce the Marine 
Corps to a few battalions organized into landing teams would be to 
destroy the combative force of this branch of our fighting service. 
The natural and ultimate result of this action would be to reduce the 
Marine Corps to ships’ detachments and shore patrols. 

Those of our leaders who have advanced this policy are eminently 
qualified and honorable men. Some of them rank among the greatest 
military men of our history. In fact, history will rank some of them 
with such illustrious names as Stonewall Jackson and Robert E. Lee. 

Senator Dovertas. Would it be appropriate for a northerner to 
suggest U. S. Grant? Reughter.) 

Governor McMartn. But because of their training and background 
and experience, they have the traditional Army view of the Marine 
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Corps. They say, in so many words, that we do not need a second 
Army and that is very true. But what we do need—and it seems to 
me that this has been so clearly established that I even hesitate to 
mention it—what we do need is a combative force organized, trained, 
equipped, indoctrinated and steeled for amphibious operations, and 
for crushing comparatively small aggressive forces that if left un- 
defeated would grow and expand their conquest. 

The Marine Corps has traditionally been organized, trained and 
indoctrinated for the difficult and specialized task of executing am- 

hibious operations. The history of the Pacific operations in the 
Sead World War relates as to how in a number of instances the 
Marines attained skill and killing efficiency in this field. The Navy- 
Marine amphibious team has been used effectively in the Korean 
campaign. I would suggest to this honorable committee that the views 
of Gen. Douglas MacArthur be obtained on this question. General 
MacArthur, more than any other Army officer, during the Second 
World War and in Korea, has had opportunities to use marines on 
the ground and in the air in landing operations. I dare say that Gen- 
eral MacArthur would have welcomed even two Marine divisions 
supported by a corresponding number of air wings during the initial 
phases of the Korean conflict. 

If the Marines had consisted of a ship’s detachment and a corporal’s 
guard, which they would have been reduced to had the opposition had 
their way, there would have been no Guadalcanal, Bougainville, Oki- 
nawa, or a Peleliu nor a number of other battles that brought our air 
arm within effective striking distance of Japan and provided advanced 
bases for the fleet. 

On the other hand, if the Marine Corps had consisted in the begin- 
ning of the Second World War of four combat divisions supported by 
four air wings, the decision at Guadalcanal would never have been 
in doubt. The movement up the Solomons and through the Gilberts 
and other Pacific Islands would have been greatly accelerated. 

If at the outbreak of the Korean conflict the Marine Corps had been 
a combat force of four divisions, with four air wings in support, the 
tactical situation would have no doubt been different from the very 
beginning. The Army would not have been placed in a position of 
having to send most of its trained personnel to fight a comparatively 
small war at the expense of its baild-ap for a possible major conflict. 
I dare say that today the trained officers and men in the Army now 
committed in Korea are still badly needed as cadres for expanding 
our Arm pm forces to the size and strength required to meet the 
principal threat to our security which lies in the European theater. 

Le net limited landing operations, acting as a police 
force for the UN, these should be the primary missions of the Marine 

“ Present Stein a and ents 
to check aggression and preserve the peace, compel us to prepare for 
the day when there may be other Guadalcanals, Bougainvil es, Pelelius, 
Okinawas, and Koreas. In such an event it would be most comforting 
if we had in the field ready for immediate action four Marine divisions 
supported by four air wings. This would be a combative force more 
equal to the mission that belongs to the Marines. At the same time, 
the Army ground force could, for the most part, at least, husband its 
strength in the build-up for the main event, should that come. 
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To insure that the Marine Corps is organized and strengthened and 
trained for its specialized task, it is necessary, in my opinion, to have 
the Commandant of the Marines, who is in direct command of the 
Marine Corps, as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I have heard it said that no one favors Senate bill 677 except Con- 
gress and the people. Certainly the people with whom I have dis- 
cussed the question are heartily in favor of a strong Marine Corps 
which asks only the right to fight and the right to help plan the cam- 
paigns to which they will be committed. 

I am confident that Congress will reflect the will of the majority of 
the people by taking favorable action upon this bill. 

Senator Keravuver. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Srennis. Governor, you have made a very fine practical 
grass-roots, down-to-earth statement. It is very refreshing to hear 
you as a fighting marine. 

Governor McMarn. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Now let me ask you this question. If all these 
Services are opposed to this bill, how will this enlarged Marine Corps, 
enlarged against their judgment, have a chance to function at its 
high efficiency? We do not want to lose that espirit de corps. That 
is what Iam coming to. What is your idea on that? 

Governor McMarn. I think the men in high command in our 
Armed Forces, in the defense set-up, are of sufficiently high caliber 
that, if this decision is made, they will carry out the decision and 
will of Congress. 

Senator Stennis. That is a good answer. 

Governor McMarn. And that the rivalry between the Services will 
not be aggravated by it. 

Senator Srennis. Now what about Reserves? I have not heard 
this mentioned—this expansion program. Do we have enough Re- 
serve officers and all to take care of this program, do you think? I do 
not know if you have an opinion on that. 

Governor McMarn. I do not know. I think we have. It is my 
understanding that we have sufficient Reserves to meet the expansion, 
I would gather that from the number of officers that we trained during 
the Second World War. 


Senator Stennis. If you do not have knowledge ren you do 


not have to answer the question. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. That 
is all the questions I have. 

Senator Keravuver. Senator Long. 

Senator Lone. Governor, we in Louisiana have always had con- 
siderable pride in you as the Governor of our neighboring State, and 
we feel on less proud because of your statement here today. I join 
Senator Stennis in saying it was a very fine statement. 

I would like to ask this question. The Army during peacetime only 
has a fraction of the number of divisions that they would need, and 
a small fraction of the divisions they would need in the event of war. 
For example, a short time ago we had 10 Army divisions, and even 
those 10 were not up to full strength. 

In the even of war—we had as many as 89 divisions in the last war 
and the Army had almost nine times as many divisions as it had at full 
war strength. Now if the Marine Corps had four divisions and in 
time of war would have no more than, let us say, six, would that 
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seem to you to be a disproportionate number of people in the Service 
with relation to the ultimate complete strength of the corps? 

Governor McMaru. Well, that might be, Senator, except for this. 
When we consider what the mission of the Marine Corps is and the 
strength that is required to meet that mission, I do not think four 
divisions are too many. Now when you take the Guadalcanal opera- 
tion, we certainly could have used two divisions there. 

In the Korean campaign, the initial phases there, we could have 
used two divisions there, and certainly we would not want to com- 
mit all of them in one particular operation. We might want to have 
two divisions with the Atlantic Fleet for possible use somewhere in 
that area. 

Senator Lone. You feel that the Marine Corps should be looked 
upon primarily as a group to meet and blunt an enemy offensive at 
the beginning 

Governor McMaru. Yes. 

Senator Lone. And for that reason it would not expect relatively 
to expand as much as the Army would in the event of a war? 

Governor McMarn. That is right. I would not think that in the 
event of a war the Marine Corps should expand more than six 
divisions. 

Senator Stennis. Up to six? 

Governor MoMaru. Up to six; yes, sir. That is what was estab- 
lished during the last war, and from the actual combat experience 
I believe that would be a wise conclusion—a sound conclusion. 

Senator Lona. Thank you very much for your statement here, 
Governor. 

Senator Kerauver. Governor McMath, you say six divisions. I be- 
lieve in the last war the peak was 486,000. This bill limits the ex- 
pansion on page 2 to not more than 400,000. 

Of course, I appreciate that we are not expecting you to be involved 
in the technicalities of the bill, but you do think the language of the 
bill should allow an expansion to the number of men that would be 
— for six divisions ? 

overnor McMarn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Governor, let me join my colleagues in thank- 
ing you for your assistance to this committee, and let me also say 
I think your statement has been well thought out and direct, and 
that you have a splendid background to advise this committee, and 
we also appreciate very much having a splendid Governor of a great 
State appear before us. 

Now Senator Douglas may have some questions. 

Senator Doveras. No questions. 

Governor McMarnu. Thank you, gentlemen. It was an honor to 
appear, and I am happy to see you again. 

enator Krerauver. The committee is delighted to have the dis- 
tinguished Congressman for the State of Montana sitting with us 
at the committee table. I did not see him before but he was invited 
to join us previously. We will be glad to have any statement from 
Congressman Mansfield on the bill before us. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. MIKE MANSFIELD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE FIRST DISTRICT OF MONTANA 


Mr. Mansrrevp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I must say that this is an unexpected privilege and pleasure because 
I came here this morning to see how the testimony was going, to try 
and size up the attitude of the committee holding the hearings, and 
I must say that on the basis of what I have seen and heard I am very 
pleased today. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, now, Congressman Mansfield, we are just 
trying to be courteous to the witnesses, and we, of course, have not 
met to determine our final attitude on this legislation, so we do not 
want to mislead anybody. I think the reason that Senator Douglas 
did not have any questions to ask Governor McMath was that he 
already got in the record something about General Grant. 

Mr. Mansrievp. Mr. Chairman, I am not assuming anything, I 
want to assure you, but I am quite certain that this committee will 
give every possible consideration to the testimony presented, and in 
my own mind I am hoping that its verdict will be the right one and “~ 
that it will agree with the proposal introduced by Senator Douglas 
and the 45 other Senators. 

I would like to call to the attention of this committee, though, one 
of the reasons why this bill and other bills similar to it have been 
introduced. That reason is that through the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House and Senate, the Department of Defense has 
consistently been trying to whittle down the strength and thereby the 
effectiveness of the Marine Corps. 

The only real strength which the Marine Corps can be assured of 
in the present unification set-up is the support which it will receive 
from the people and the representatives of the people in the Congress 
of the United States. 

I do not need to tell the members of this committee that until this 
von the plan through appropriations, not through legislation, has 

een to whittle down the Marine Corps progressively so that orenkeany 
it would become nothing more than what Governor McMath has al- 
ready said and what Senator Douglas has stated repeatedly—that the 
corps would be used as complements for ships’ companies and for shore 
patrol] duties. 

That does not fit in with the traditions of the Marine Corps, and I 
urgently hope that this committee will take into full consideration, 
despite the opposition of the Department of Defense, the real need for 
a Marine Corps, and give to the corps its due after 176 years of great 
and distinguished service to this country in many parts of the world. 

I believe that we can look forward to years of tension, that we are 
going to have a tremendous armed force in being at all times, and I 
think it is little enough to ask of the Congress of the United States 
that we have a Marine Corps of four full combat divisions and four 
air wings. 

I believe further that the Commandant should be a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and I would like to call to this committee’s 
attention the fact in addition to what Senator Douglas has alread 
stated relative to Chairman Vinson’s introduction of a bill whic 
would make the Commandant a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
that prior to that time in the findings on the B-36 investigation, the 
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full House Armed Services Committee unanimously recommended 
that the Commandant be made a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I was pleased in a way to hear the figures quoted this morning as to 
how many times the Commandant has been invited to attend the 
meetings of the Joint Chiefs, and I am sure the significance of those 
figures has not been lost upon this committee. It seems to me that 
only since the Congress started to take some kind of definite action— 
only since that time has the Commandant on occasion been invited to 
accompany the Chief of Naval Operations. 

I should like to ask this committee to look into the full facts relative 
to how many marines have been represented even in the lower echelons 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I think this is tremendously important. 

I think we ought to give full credit to a great organization which 
has been responsible for the development “of amphibious warfare, 
which has been responsible for the development of close air-ground 
support, which has been responsible for the development of the 
helicopter service which is now in such good use in Korea, as well as 
many other facets in the national defense program. 

I do not want to take the time of this committee because the hour 
is late, but I would like to urge this committee to give full and favor- 
able consideration to the bill which has been introduced by Senator 
Douglas and so many of his colleagues in the Senate. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee. 

Senator Keravuver. Thank you, Congressman Mansfield. 

Are there any questions, Senator Stennis? 

Senator STENNIs. No questions. 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Long? 

Senator Lone. No-questions. 

Senator Kerravuver. Congressman Mansfield, were you in the 
Marines? What has been your experience with the Marines? 

Mr. MansFievp. Well, yes; I was a pfe. 

Senator Kerauver. You did not rise to the rank of officer? 

Mr. MansFieLp. No. 

Senator Doucias. I might say for the record that Congressman 
Mansfield’s record is almost. unique in that he is, I think, the only man 
in Congress and perhaps one of a few men in the country who has 
been a member of the Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps, so 
that his interest in the Marine C orps is as a result of a long period 
of experience and a comparative evaluation of the different services. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you admit that conclusion about your ex- 
perience, Congressman ¢ 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveias. Pfe.’s won the war, too. 

Senator Krrauver. I am very glad to have a Pfc. testify here. We 
think we should get their views. In addition to that, Congressman 
Mansfield has had a long and distinguished service in the House of 
Representatives. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, pardon me, but I will have to ask 
you to excuse me. I want to say to Senator Douglas that I will read 
his summation. I understand that he is going to sum up here for the 
aflirmative, and I am going to read it from the See I am very 
sorry I have to leave. ; 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Douglas, without further ado, do you 
have any further remarks? : 


82555—51——-12 
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Senator Doveras. Mr. Chairman, I really feel that I must apologize 
to this committee. It has been so gracious to permit me to sit in on 
the hearings, to cross-examine witnesses, to make statements on my 
own, that I feel in a sense as though I may have abused your patience. 
I would like to be permitted to make a statement for the record so 
that those who read the record may be able to appraise some of the 

ht forward. I shall try to be as 


arguments which have been broug 
brief and concise as I can. 

I believe as we close these hearings that even more than the pro- 
poe the opponents to this legislation have proved its necessity 

eyond the realm of reasonable doubt. However, lest something be 
left to chance, I believe we should summarize the conclusive evidence 
in favor of this bill. 

You will recall that I, speaking for myself and the 43 other spon- 
sors of the bill, ably supported by the strong statement made by our 
distinguished colleague, the senior Senator from Georgia, Mr. George, 
proceeded on three hypotheses: 

(a) That the national security of our country demands the con- 
tinued existence of a combat Marine Corps of adequate size to carry 
out the functions assigned it by the Unification Act ; 

(6) That the national security of our country would benefit by 
having the advice and counsel of the head of our fourth military 
service on the Joint Chiefs of Staff; and 

(ec) That specific legislation would be required to implement what 
we believe has always been the intent of Congress where the Marine 
Corps has been concerned. 

In establishing the bases for our hypotheses, certain points from 
the record need to be reiterated : 

(1) It is apparent that the Army does not désire to see the Marine 
Corps a strong combatant organization. For a great many years 
through its General Staff and its Chief of Staff, the Army has es- 
poused the position that the Marine Corps should be reduced to small 
and lightly armed units. The record is clear on this point as submitted 
by my excerpts from the so-called 1478 papers which were first brought 
to light in the Eightieth Congress and which therefore are no longer 
classified. These aims were stressed over and over again by General 
Eisenhower, by General Spaatz, and by the Army General Staff. I 
believe they were advanced in even stronger terms by General Collins 
in 1945, the author of the original plan. General Collins is now, of 
course, Chief of Staff of the Army. 

(2) In the pre-Korean planning the Marine Corps was emasculated 
to the level advocated by the Army. A progressive reduction in the 
number of not merely token personnel but in the number of combat 
units took place. 

(3) Since Korea, while the other services expanded tremendously, 
the intent being to expand the Army from 10 divisions to the equiv- 
alent of approximately 24 divisions, with the possibility of 2 more 
divisions being added, the Marine Corps has been held to the same 
number of divisions it had at the start of the trouble. True, General 
Staff has graciously given us one new regimental combat team, approx- 
imately a third of a division, and has permitted us to fill up our ranks 
which had been depleted not by bullets but by budgets. 

(4) Within the Navy Department there are two operating serv- 
ices—namely, the Navy and the Marine Corps—and I would like to 
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show the true relationship within the Naval Establishment by this 
organizational chart. The United States Navy and the United States 
Marine Corps are the two operating services within the Navy Depart- 
ment. The Marine Corps is a part of the Department of Navy, but 
not a part of the Navy. 

By the way, the Secretary of the Navy was asked to submit the 
correspondence between the Commandant of the Marine Corps and 
the then Secretary of the Navy at the time 432 was passed, and also to 
submit a covering letter. The passages of the correspondence in 1948 
were mentioned, but I believe the covering letter of the Secretary of 
the Navy has not been read. 

Senator Keravuver. The chairman of the subcommittee has the 
covering letter, and I thought it was stated that it would be treated 
as read into the record. Anyway, it will be put in. 

Senator Dovetas. Might I look at it a minute? 

Senator Krrauver. Yes. That will be put in the record prior to 
the inclusion in the record of the other correspondence. 

Mr. Cuampers. It is in the record already, sir. 

Senator Douveaias. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call the attention 
of this committee and all who read the record to the fifth paragraph, 
in which it is stated: 

The Chief of Naval Operations and the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
work directly and effectively under and with the Secretary of the Navy— 


then I omit the Under Secretary 





in an informal atmosphere of cooperation. 


I would like to submit that that is a confirmation of the argument 
which Mr. Hanson and I have been making throughout these hearings: 
That the position of the Commandant of the Marine Corps is not 
under the Chief of Naval Operations but under the Secretary of the 
Navy, and I ask that these organization charts which now seem to be 
confirmed by the letter of the present Secretary of the Navy confirm- 
ing the letter of the then Secretary of the Navy in 1948 about Public 
Law 432, be made a part of the record. 

Senator Keravver. It will be made a part of the record as part of 
your testimony. 

(The charts above referred to follow :) 
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Senator Dovenas. (5) From time to time the Marine units are as- 
signed to duty with the operating forces of the Navy. When this is 
done they come under the command of the Chief of Naval Operations, 
but similar units of the Marine Corps are assigned for duty with other 
Departments. Units of the Marine Corps in the past have served 
under the direction of the State Department, and if my memory serves 
me correctly, twice under the direction of the Post Office. For 
example, Marines are fighting in Korea today as a part of the Army. 

The Chief of Naval Operations does not have control over these 
forces, and as was pointed out in the testimony in the cross examina- 
tion of Mr. Lovett, the President may assign additional functions to 
the Marine Corps above and beyond and in addition to those specific 
functions described in section 206 (c) of the Unification Act. 

(6) The Chief of Naval Operations has brought out clearly that 
the Navy has opposed this legislation primarily because it is afraid 
that if the Marine Corps is expanded, that it might adversely affect 
the appropriations au to the Navy, since the Marine Corps appro- 
priations are included within the total appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 

However, he himself testified that he thought—I think you will 
find this on page 141 of the hearings—that the Marine Corps presently 
should have over three divisions in being. Furthermore, while he 
used percentages of increase in personnel in an endeavor to show that 
the Marine Corps was being well treated, he neglected to point out 
that the Marine Corps’ increase of 246 percent was based on 67,000, 
while the Army’s 222 percent was on approximately 635,000. A com- 
parison of the organizations in total strength would have been been 
more illuminating. 

(7) The Chief of Naval Operations also has opposed making the 
Commandant a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He stated that 
he represented the Marine Corps because he was responsible for naval 
command. That is at page 161. 

He also stated that he takes the Commandant to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff meetings when matters are to be discussed of importance to 
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the Marine Corps. It has been developed this morning, he said that 
he had taken the Commandant to meetings of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff approximately six times, but it will “be noted that these dates 
which thus far have been furnished are all for a period since April 6, 
1950, and do not cover the period between the passage of the Unifica 
“sn Act on July 26, 1947, and April 6, 1950. 

As Congressman Mansfield and I have suggested, there may be a 
connection between the fact that 1 month atter the bill introduced 
by the Congressman from Georgia was placed in the hopper in the 
House, then the Commandant was minvited on these occasions. 

Senator Lone. Of course at this stage we are not certain that the 
Commandant was not invited prior to 1950, 

Senator Dovugias. That is true, but I would like to point out that 
if it should develop—and I believe it will be developed that the Com- 
mandant was not invited prior to April 1950—it should be remem- 
bered that during this period of time the Joint Chiefs of Staff dis- 
cussed such matters as the military budget, manpower allocations, 
organizational structures of the various services, lowering physical 
and mental standards for admission to service and many other prob- 
lems. 

All of these matters certainly are of importance to the Marine 
Corps, and I think it should be emphasized the Marine Corps is not 
merely interested in the strategic questions concerning their imme- 
diate employment. They are also interested in the general over-all 
problems of the Department of Defense as they affect the Marine 
Corps as one of the four constituent services. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have no desire and no intention to argue this 
point further. I know that there may be doubt in the minds of some 
as to whether or not the Commandant should be made a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. However, I would like to point out that Con- 
gress created the Joint Chiefs of Staff within the past few years, and 
within the last 2 years Congress has given them a nonvoting chair- 
man. 

Since there are four military services today, and this is accepted by 
all, including the Navy, I feel that there is no reason why the head 
of the fourth service should not be a coequal partner in our military 
planning. To argue that it is too small a service is similar to arguing 
that small States should not be permitted representation in the U Tnited 
States Senate. 

I happen to come from a large State, but I am very glad to have 
Nevada and Delaware also as members of the Union and to have Sena- 
tors from those States. 

To argue that to put the Commandant in the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
would produce an imbalance or would weight the scales in favor of 
naval thinking overlooks the existing imbalance or lack of balance 
of the present arrangement in favor of nonnaval thinking. IT pointed 
out that we have not merely the Army on the General Staff, and the 
Air Force, its commanding general having originally been trained 
in the Army, but the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is also 
an Army man and the Secretary of Defense is also an Army man. 

May I say I think these men are all magnificent Americans and noble 
men, but nevertheless it is certainly true that by experience and train- 
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ing they are Army men. It is a great tribute to the Army that they 
should have developed such fine characters. 

Certainly no possible harm could come from such an arrangement, 
namely, putting the Commandant on the Chiefs of Staff and I believe 
a tremendous amount of good can result if this section of the bill is 
enacted. 

(8) While there is some dispute as to the degree to which the 
country gets more competent service for its money “out of the Marine 
Corps than out of the other services, the record is crystal-clear that 
the ratio of total Marines to the number of combatant organiza- 
tions is far less than in the only other comparable service, which is 
the Army. I believe that at the direction of the acting chairman, 
Senator Stennis, the committee staff has secured data on this point 
and I sumbit, Mr. Chairman—I want to make this prediction—that 
an analysis of this data will show that so far as the additions to the 
forces are concerned, it will be found that it will take nearly twice 
as many men in the Army in service and noncombatant capacities 
for each man in combatant service as the comparable number of non- 
combatant servicemen in the Marine Corps; that if it takes, for in- 
stance, two-thirds of a man in the Marine Corps to support one com- 
batant soldier—and I believe that is not far from the facts—that it 
will take approximately one and a third men in the Army. 

I am now referring to increments, not to the average. 

Senator Lone. You feel certain, do you, that these figures when 
thoroughly analyzed will show that for every man on the front, 
fighting in a Marine unit, there is one man left behind the lines 
supporting him ? 

Senator Doueias. There are far fewer men in the Marine Corps 
supporting the combat man than in the Army even when you take 
all these other factors into consideration. In fact one reason for this 
may be that the Marine Corps has always had to fight, as Governor 
Mc Math has said, for the right of fighting. Its position has not been 
established. 

It has always been threatened and therefore it has always had to 
economize in order to live. It is a tribute really to the system of 
free enterprise and competition. Therefore, if we are to have ready 
forces in being, it is clear, I believe, that the t taxpayer will get more 
in quantity for each dollar by using marines for this purpose. 

(9) Tying in closely to this matter of economy is the fact that we 
not only get more in the way of combat divisions out of the Marine 
Corps for our money, but within the division the Marine Corps carries 
far more fire power than the corresponding unit in the Army. For 
this comparison we have utilized the figures submitted by the Depart- 
ments themselves so that in addition to buying proportionately more 
combat divisions with our money, out of a total manpower strength 
we are getting divisions which within themselves have a great deal 
more fire power. 

(10) Throughout the testimony of the Chief of Naval Operations 
it was very interesting to see the effort being made to establish the 
Chief of Naval Operations as being in command of the Marine Corps. 
For example, on page 150 of the hear ings, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions testified: 

The Marine Corps, a part of the Naval Establishment, is therefore, under the 
“Naval Command” of the Chief of Naval Operations and he is a part of the 
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force which the Chief of Operations represents when he sits as a member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

This entire testimony of Admiral Sherman was thoroughly con- 
tradicted by Secretary Matthews on pages 199 and 200 of the same 
record, the most pertinent quote being on page 199 where in response 
to the following question by myself which I addressed to him, and 
I quote: 

And when in the Naval Establishment, it is subordinate to the Chief of Naval 
Operations— 

I should explain here, gentlemen, the “it” referred to was the Marine 
Corps—Secretary Matthews replied: 

No, not unless it is specifically assigned to the operating forces of the Navy 
or unless authority over the Naval Establishment is specifically assigned to the 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

Since the Secretary himself is the head of the Department of the 
Navy, or as it is sometimes called, the Naval Establishment, there 
is no question as to the reasoning of the Chief of Naval Operations. 
He is just wrong on this point. 

The Chief of Naval Operations was relying on Public Law 432 in 
his abortive effort to write himself into a position where he could say 
he commands the Marine Corps. This was consistent with a letter 
submitted to the full committee by the Secretary of Defense on April 
12 opposing this legislation. I referred to that letter earlier as an 
astounding document when it advanced the claim that Public Law 
432 had subordinated the Marine Corps to the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

Fortunately Secretary Matthews’ testimony repudiated that con- 
cept. A cm repudiation of this concept of the law was made by 
Mr. Arthur Hanson who prepared and presented to the subcommittee 
a legal brief on the subject which to my mind is very clear. It shows 
clearly that there was nothing in the law or in any expression of 
congressional intent which indicated that Public Law 482 had altered 
the relationship of the Commandant with the Secretary of the Navy 
to whom he directly reports. 

This legal brief was interesting but it was much more interesting 
to hear the reading of the correspondence asked for by the committee 
between the Commandant of the Marine Corps, the Chief of Naval 
Operations and the Secretary of the Navy at the time 432 was being 
considered by Congress. 

(There was discussion off the record.) 

Senator Doveras. This correspondence which I believe is being 
introduced in the record today completely repudiates and refutes the 
position taken by Admiral Sherman and the Secretary of Defense in 
claiming that the C. N. O. exercised naval command over the Marine 
Corps. Secretary Matthews, in the covering letter which I have 
just examined, made it clear—and I believe I correctly quoted it and 
I read from the third paragraph : 

The so-called “Naval Command” of the Chief of Naval Operations over the 
Naval Establishment is exercised only in his capacity as my principal naval 
executive, and only as necessary to obtain essential coordination of matters 
which must be coordinated by professional military officers (Navy and Marine 
Corps). 
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. 


Now I want to emphasize these words. This is a quotation: 


It does not in any way alter the Commandant’s direct responsibility to the 
Secretary of the Navy for the administration and efficiency of the Marine 
Corps. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think that clears this point up. The letter 
together with the correspondence prepared at the time the legislation 
was being considered is a complete repudiation of the implied theory 
that through some legerdemain of Public Law 432 the Chief of Naval 
Operations had been oe over the Marine Corps. The Marine 
Corps is not a bureau of the Navy. 

I cannot emphasize that point too strongly. It is not a bureau of 
the Navy comparable to the Bureau of Y ards and Docks, the Bureau 
of Accounts, and so on. Legally and in fact it is a separate military 
service and apparently in the eyes of the Secretary of the Navy 
of such stature that its naval executive coordinates matters upon occa- 
sion between them. 

Mr. Chairman, if this be true—and certainly there can be no re- 
sponsible argument to the contrary—it is clear that the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps under the present structure has no way of making 
his voice heard on the Joint Chiefs of Staff on matters pertaining to 
the Marine Corps excepting through a naval officer who heads up the 
Navy within the Navy Department. 

This sounds almost as absurd as if a Republican Senator from a 
State claimed to represent the Democrats of that State simply because 
he came from the southern portion of that State. 

I am happy that,any misunderstanding concerning the relationships 
of the Commandant to the Secretary of the Navy has been thoroughly 
resolved. I still believe that the language in General Order 19 is 
misleading and should be clarified. General Orders 5 and 9 issued 
prior to the passage of 432 therefore derive no sanction from 432, and 

‘annot be cited in support of this. General Order 19 is off base in 
my judgment and should be not only clarified but corrected, which 
is adequately explained in the Secretary’s letter. 

It makes equally clear that the Chief of Naval Operations does 
not represent the Marine Corps on the Joint Chiefs of Staff by virtue 
of his position of being Chief of Naval Operations or the naval execu- 
tive to the Secretary of the Navy. 

(11) With the greatest of sincerity and objectivity I hope, I now 
wish to conclude our case. The sponsors of this legislation are pri- 
marily interested in the betterment of our « ‘ountry’s national security. 
Congress is charged with the responsibility for deve eloping the best 
possible military structure, and there is no way in which it can be 
shirked. 

Too often in the past have we in Congress stood idly by and watched 
the executive department completely thwart the laws passed by the 
Congress through their interpretations of the laws or by deliberately 
ignoring the intent of the Congress. We, the sponsors of this legis- 
lation—and there are 44 of us in the Senate and I believe 65 have 
introduced, similar bills in the House. 

Mr. Mansrtevp. Seventy-six. 

Senator Doveas. Feel that the national security of our country 
will be benefitted by the steps which we recommend in the law. 

I will be very glad to submit myself to cross-examination. 
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May I ask that the attached article from the November 30, 1950, 
issue of United States News and World Report be placed in the record 
at this point because I believe it is a most important document, requir- 
ing the study of all Members of Congress who will read the hearings 
of this subcommittee. 

The article is entitled “Weakness in Air Force” and is a battle report 
in question-and-answer style from Korea. I particularly desire that 
pages 18 and 19 of this 3-page report be photostated because of the 
very graphic manner in which Marine Corps air-ground support 
operation is portrayed in picture-and-caption style. 

We have had a great baa of testimony before this subcommittee, 
however, I believe this article from Korea is the best testimonial to the 
effectiveness of Marine air-ground operations and hence should be an 
important part of the recor d of these hear ings. 

(The article referred to is as follows:) 


{From U. 8S. News and World Report, November 3, 1950] 
WEAKNESS IN Arr Force 
(Reported from Seoul and Tokyo) 


Air Force is coming under fire for shortcomings in Korea. 

More attention, more money are to go now for air support to 
ground troops. There’ll be a shift away from ideas that big bombers 
solve everything, that troop support can be neglected. 

What actually happened in Korea and what it teaches are told in 
the following report, based on dozens of interviews with United 
States air and ground officers in Korea and Japan, 

How did the Air Force look in Korea? 

More and more criticism is being directed at the Air Force’s handling of its 
major role during this war—that is, air support for ground troops. The use of 
big bombers turned out to be of minor importance in this case and Air Force 
neglect of its “tactical” mission of supporting troops soon became apparent. 
What was wrong with the job the Air Force did? 

The airmen just weren't trained and equipped for a major job in giving troop 
support. They did an excellent bit of improvising. But in the process they shot 
up a lot of our own troops. And there were a great many cases in which planes 
couldn’t be provided where they were needed and couldn’t be used effectively 
when they were available. 

Were there many of those attacks on our own troops? 

Many more than were reported. The most publicized example occurred a few 
weeks ago when American planes dropped napalm on British troops. That 
happened when advance elements of a British regiment had lost radio contact 
with its rear and were mistaken for enemy troops. 


Hadn't the Air Force pilots been trained to work with ground troops and give 
them air support? 

Generally speaking, they weren’t trained for this type of tactical work. They 
had been trained in air-to-air combat and very few if any had had much 
training in ground strafing or rocketing. They had to experiment in most 
cases with jet planes and learn in actual combat. 

What else was wrong initially? 

None of the Air Force or Army officers here know how to go about setting up 
a system for close support of ground troops. There were no trained ground- 
control officers who knew how to direct airplanes that were supposed to provide 
close support. Those forward controllers are indispensable. The standard 
fighter planes, all of them jets, were not designed for troop-support jobs. In 
addition, there was a serious lack of air-ground communications equipment, 
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What was done to meet those problems? 

The first thing was to modify the jet planes so that they could be used for 
close support. That was done by fitting them with spare fuel tanks and racks 
for rockets. Several Air Force pilots then were assigned to the ground forces 
and given jeeps with radios to do liaison between troops and support planes. 

To whip the problem of spotting the target for the fighter-bomber pilots, the 
Air Foree mobilized almost every training plane in the Far East Command. These 
small, unarmed planes—they’re called mosquitoes—are assigned to division 
headquarters and fly over the front constantly to detect enemy targets and to 
lead fighter-bombers to targets right at the front. 

Eventually—and this took some weeks—a fairly efficient system of communica- 
tions was worked out so that a forward ground unit could flash a request back 
to the Air Force and get air support in a relatively short time. 

How did that system of supporting troops work in practice? 

Like this: Every half hour during the day, a flight of four fighter-bombers is 
supposed to check in with the mosquito plane assigned to each division. The 
flight leader asks the pilot if he has any targets. If the controller in the 
mosquito has a target—an enemy strong point holding back United States 
troops—he leads the fighter-bombers to it and marks it with a smoke bomb or by 
rocking his wings. The Air Force officer attached to regimental headquarters 
as “ground controller” may give the mosquito pilot the target at the request 
of the regimental commander, or the pilot himself may locate a target. 

If there are no targets, the four fighter-bombers continue to a point beyond the 
front, where they attack prebriefed targets such as roads, bridges, airfields, or 
troop concentration. 


What happened when ground units needed support in a hurry and there were 
no planes in the vicinity? 

That is one of the weak points of the Air Force-Army system. Such a request 
had to be radioed to division headquarters, then relayed by telephone to a joint 
operation center. It had to be checked by artillery and naval liaison officers 
and, if approved, processed through a tactical air control center. Then a special 
flight was released and sent to the front. 

Considering that all this has been improvised, it works fairly well normally. 


How do support planes, under that system, manage to avoid hitting our own 
troops? 

Sometimes they don’t. That is another shortcoming of the present Air Force- 
Army system of air-ground coordination, 

The fighter-bombers are controlled by a mosquito pilot flying over our lines. 
Sometimes he is in contact by radio with units on the ground. Sometimes—espe- 
cially when the front is moving—he is not. And an error in direction or judg- 
ment of a few hundred yards can have tragic results. 


How would this Air Force “close support” system stand up,in a big war—a war, 
that is, where there was strong enemy air opposition? 

Not very well. The Air Force admits that. For one thing, these mosquito 
planes that do the target spotting and a considerable part of the communications 
work probably couldn’t be used. They would be too vulnerable to enemy air 
attack. Use of fighter planes, which could cope with enemy attacks, takes 
considerable training in target spotting. That’s Marine Corps technique. 

The Air Force and Army have managed to get by with this jerry-rigged system 
of close support because there is no opposition. But it’s quite obvious that 
they will have to overhaul the system pretty thoroughly for a major war. 


Were the Marine and Navy air arms better prepared for close support of ground 
forces in Korea? 

Yes; but that’s not particularly surprising since the Marine and Navy air 
forces are organized exclusively for tactical work. The Marine airmen specialize 
in close support, so they obviously were better trained and equipped for that 
type of work. Moreover, the Marines—air and ground—are a single integrated 
fighting force that makes for maximum coordination. 


But why should the Marines stress close air support more than the Army and 
Air Force? 
The main reason stems from the character of the Marines. They are an 
amphibious assault force primarily. They must land on hostile beaches under 
the most adverse conditions. The success of their operations depends on their 
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ability to bring to bear against a beachhead the very maximum of fire power— 
especially in the early phases before their artillery gets ashore. Besides that, 
the Marines have—or at least had until recently—a somewhat different concept 
of close air support than did the Army and Air Force. 

How did their concept differ? 

Well, the Air Force and Army in the past seemed to consider close air support 
a luxury to be used only under special conditions. That attitude was reflected in 
the remarks of a high-ranking Air Force official who said that fighter-bombers 
are uneconomical when used as artillery against targets within range of friendly 
guns. The Marines, on the other hand, operate on the theory that in battle 
every possible bit of fire power that conceivably can be brought to bear is vital— 
whether by air or artillery. That’s why they have developed close support to 
such a remarkable degree of perfection. 

From the outset, their planes strafed, rocketed, and bombed enemy positions 
anywhere from 300 down to 50 yards from Marine lines—a technique that the 
Air Foree and Army did not understand for some weeks after the Korean War 
began and which they were unable to master for several months. But the 
Marines demonstrated how it paid off. One of their forward ground controllers 
pointed out that every hill the Marines took in Korea was captured after inten- 
sive softening up by close-support fighter-bombers. 

What's the secret of the Marines’ technique of close air support? 

There’s no secret. It involves the most obvious things. For one thing, 
Marine air is an organic part of each Marine ground unit and is under the con- 
trol of ground officers. Equally important is appreciation by the Marines of 
the value of tactical air power. Joint training is another answer. Marine 
success in this field also is due to advanced development of communications, 
coordination techniques, and airplane design. 


How does their training differ from that of the Air Force and Army? 

It’s concentrated largely on close-support techniques and involves a great deal 
of training directly with troops. Remember that the Marine air arm is ex- 
clusively tactical. The pilots, of course, learn air-to-air combat, but they are 
specialists in ground strafing, rocketing, and bombing, all on a pin-point basis. 
By comparison, many of the Air Force pilots who fought in Korea had had little 
training along those lines and few if any had ever worked with ground units. 


Why do the Marines have better communications and coordination for close 
support? 

The two—communications and coordination—are inseparable. The Marines 
have ground-control groups, known as tactical air control parties, with every 
battalion and every regiment. At division headquarters they have a tactical 
air direction center and at corps headquarters they have a tactical air control 
center. 

Each of the battalion and regimental tactical air control parties, which con- 
sist of an officer and five or six enlisted men, is equipped with a jeep fitted with 
very high frequency radio and also a 50-pound pack radio which a man easily 
‘an carry on his back. The team at division headquarters has enough radio 
equipment to maintain constant contact with forward control parties, with planes 
assigned to close-support missions and with the tactical air control center at 
corps headquarters. 

The Marines work on the principle that the men on the ground must have 
“positive” control of the planes providing close support. That’s why they have 
so many teams. In combat, the most direct control is provided by the battalion 
ground controller, who moves up with the most advanced unit—whether it is a 
company or a platoon, 


Do these Marine ground cotnrollers get special training? 

Yes. All of them must be experienced pilots. And they're all required to go 
through a 5-week course at the ground-control training school. 
How does the Marine close-support system work? 


Let’s take a specific case. A Marine company is in the line. It runs into an 
enemy strong point. The company commander decides that the strong point 
can best be reduced by an air strike. The battalion ground controller is up 
there with him. The ground controller transmits the request directly back to 
the tactical air direction center at division headquarters, A member of the 
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ground-control team at regimental headquarters, listening in on the same 
frequency, informs the regional commander, who intercedes only if he wishes 
to veto the request. 

Meantime, the chief ground controller at division headquarters acts as soon 
as the request is received from the company that’s in trouble. He quickly clears 
the request with artillery and naval-gunnery liaison officers attached to his 
oufit. That is to make sure that artilllery or naval gunfire does not interfere 
with the air strike or, if a barrage is in progress or scheduled, the air strike 
is timed accordingly. But ordinarily the request is transmitted by radio imme- 
diately to fighter-bombers circling overhead “on station.” They are ordered to 
switch to a clear channel and to proceed immediately to the trouble spot, which 
is designated on a specially gridded map. There they check in with the ground 
controller on the scene. 

A fighter accompanies each flight to act as coordinator and target spotter. 
The ground controller describes to the coordinator the target and its approxi- 
mate location. The coordinator then swings down low to spot the target. His 
plan is equipped with smoke rockets. When he thinks he’s found the target, he 
fires a smoke rocket at it. If he’s mistaken, the ground controller gives him 
further instructions. When the coordinator puts a smoke rocket right on the 
target, he orders the fighter-bombers to make their attack. Thus, there is 
practically no danger of hitting friendly troops. 

Meanwhile, back at corps headquarters, the tactical air control center records 
and coordinates all flights. Here, planes not assigned to close-support work 
are sent out to do “deep support’’—that is, attack enemy transports, convoys, or 
Strong points some distance behind the front. 


Why don’t the Air Force and Army adopt the Marine’s system of tactical air 
support? 

That, of course, raises the whole question of whether the Army should have 
its own tactical air force. The Marines have their own. They have on wing 
for every division and one group assigned to every regiment. 

The Air Force says that that plan may be suitable for the Marines, with their 
highly specialized amphibious assault function, but it would be impractical for 
the Army. For one thing, air officers point out, it would be “uneconomical” to 
allocate thousands of fighters and fighter-bombers exclusively for ground support. 
These planes, the argument is, should be available for a variety of missions— 
interception, reconnaissance, deep penetration—as well as close support. For 
the Army, they insist, it would be impractical to have a wing of fighter-bombers 
attached exclusively to each division . 

A need is clearly demonstrated, however, for greater coordination between 
Air Force and Army in planning tactical air work and in organizing an efficient 
system of close support. Responsible officers in both services concede this. The 
Marine system, as demonstrated in Korea, now is being examined by them as a 
major object lesson in how air power can be used to a better advantage. 

Senator Keravuver. I am sorry, Senator Douglas, I stepped out dur- 
ing the last part of your statement, but I will read it very closely. 

Now we have a letter from Maurice J. F agan, the national com- 
mandant, national headquarters, Marine Corps League, which will be 
incorporated in the record at this point, in which he states that Brig. 
Gen. James P. S. Devereux, United States Marine Corps, retired, and 
now present Congressman from Maryland, who has testified before the 
committee, spe aks for the league. 

(The letter above referred ‘to follows :) 

NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, MARINE Corps LEAGUE, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 11, 1951. 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman of Subcommittee on Military Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR KEFAUVER: I have been advised that Senate bill, 8. 677, 
pertaining to the strength of the United States Marine Corps and give the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps a permanent seat on the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
is coming up for a hearing in the immediate future. 

Pleased be advised that Brig. Gen. James P. S. Devereux, United States 
Marine Corps, retired, and now the present Congressman from Maryland, has 
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graciously consented to represent the Marine Corps League, and you are here- 
with advised that his appointment to this assignment is confirmed, 
Very sincerely, 
Maurice J. Facan, National Commandant. 

Senator Kreravuver. Senator Long, it is likely or possible that others 
in official capacity or Members of the Senate or Congress may wish 
to file statements or letters to be a part of the record, so suppose we 
leave'the record open for any other statements or letters or communi- 
cations through Wednesday ‘of next week. 

Senator Lone. That will be fine. 

Senator Kerauver. Any citizen who has a viewpoint or a repre- 
sentative of any service organization, any Member of Congress will 
have a right to file a statement with the committee not later than 
WwW ednesday of next week. That, 1 take it, completes the oral hear- 
ings before the committee. 

The chairman directs that the record be written up, and it will be 
studied and acted upon as expeditiously as possible. 

Senator Lone. As a member of the committee, I would like to con- 
gratulate Senator Douglas on a strong finish in the presentation of his 
bill. 

Senator Keravuver. I want to join in saying that it is a pleasure to 
be a member of a committee in which the facts and pros and cons have 
been so well presented, and Senator Douglas has done an exceptionally 
fine job in presenting the arguments for the bill that he is sponsoring 
and in making available and seeing that the committee has the benefit 
of all of the records so that we can intelligently consider that problem, 
so we are indebted to you, Senator. 

Senator Lone. One question, Mr. Chairman, in closing these hear- 
ings. I understand that the figures are to be submitted concerning 
the number of persons it takes to support a Marine Corps division, 
the number of people who would have to be in supporting units with 
regard to each person at the front. 

‘It would seem that if there is to be any argument at all about those 
figures, that they should at least be subject to comment by the other 
services, and I wonder if that would be provided for in these figures 
when we receive them. 

Senator Krerauver. Senator Stennis when acting as chairman of the 
subcommittee called for the submission of that information, and I 
take it that if it is not fully agreed upon by all of the services, that 
Colonel Chambers of the staff will see that they have an opportunity 
of commenting back and forth on that. 

Mr. Cuampers. Mr. Chairman, for the record I would like to state 
how we would approach this problem. I was directed to make a staff 
study based on information submitted to me by the Army and the 
Marine Corps. That information has been received within the past 
2 hours. Prior to its being prepared, I gave them a rough outline in 
order to attain the best basis for comparison. 

Now my job is to go back and make sure that we are comparing like 
items. That will take a matter of a day or two before we can complete 
that analysis, at which time I had intended to present it to, I presume, 
an executive session of the subcommittee, and at that time receive 
instructions as to how we would use it. 

I believe that we will have to eliminate certain items from both 
records in order to get the thing down to where we can really compare 
the figures. I will endeavor to do that. 
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Senator Kerauver. Colonel Chambers, in addition to that after you 
have made your summary of comparisons, the Chair asks that you 
submit to the Army in the cases that are comparisons with the Army, 
and see if they have any exceptions to take to any of the conclusions 
that you have reached. 

Mr. Cuampbers. Very well. 

Senator Dovenias. Mr. Chairman, I am not certain that I asked 
formal consent to submit a substantiation of the cost figures per man 
which I earlier submitted giving the methods by which I made my 
computations. If I have not done so, I now ask for that permission 
at this time and ask that they be inserted i in the formal record follow- 
ing the figures on cost per man in 1937 to 1948, 

Senator Kerauver. Without objection that will be included in the 
record at the point designated. 

Senator Lone. I would suggest that when these figures are compiled 
that they be made a part of the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes; they will be made a part of the record, and 
if any exception is made by the Army to the analysis, that exception 
will also be made a part of the record. 

Letters from Dr. Colgate W. Darden, Jr., president of the University 
of Virginia and the National Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution are inserted at the end of these hearings. 

Is there anyone else here who wishes to testify or submit any state- 
ment? If there are no other witnesses, that concludes the hearing and 
the committee will now stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the hearing was adjourned.) 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 
Charlottesville, April 18, 1951. 
Hon. Pau DouGLas, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear SENATOR: I have followed with keen interest your efforts to establish 
the Marine Corps at four divisions and to make the Commandant a member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I do hope you will succeed in the undertaking. 

The effectiveness and immediate availability of the Corps as a mobile force 
would seem to require the strength which you propose. Its usefulness depends 
both upon the speed with which it can move and the force which it can bring 
to bear at the very outset while we are gathering the strength of our Nation for 
a larger and.more prolonged fight. Certainly four divisions are few enough to 
be maintained in a constant state of readiness, especially when we view the en- 
larged commitments of the United States, commitments which will have to be 
maintained for the foreseeable future if the full weight of our power as a 
stabilizing force in the world is to be felt. 

It is appropriate also, I believe, that the Commandant should be made a mem- 
ber of the Joint Chiefs of Staff where his experience and judgment could be 
utilized to the fullest. The Joint Chiefs are not representatives of the several 
services which compose the fighting forces of our country and the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps should not be regarded as a representative of the Corps. 
The group is made up of those who by virtue of their proven experience and 
capacity are most competent to advise the President on military matters. If 
the officer who heads the Marine Corps does not qualify for this vital assignment 
then he should not be continued as Commandant. He would bring to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff a competence gained under the most difficult and adverse circum- 
stances. He would be particularly well qualified to advise in matters having 
to do with amphibious warfare in which the Marines have had vast experience. 
His advice would be of enormous worth in making judicious determination of 
the use to which the military resources of our country can be put, and the 
President needs the very best advice which he can get because while our resources 
are very great they are by no means inexhaustible. 
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I trust that things continue to go well with you and that we shall have the 
pleasure of seeing you in Charlottesville before the spring is over. 
Sincerely, 
COLGATE W. DARDEN, Jr. 





NATIONAL Socrery, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
Washington, D. C., April 23, 1951. 
Col, Justice M. CHAMBERS, 
Senate Armed Services Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


DEAR COLONEL CHAMBERS: The national defense committee of the National So- 
ciety, Daughters of the American Revolution, will be most appreciative for your 
consideration of the enclosed resolution adopted by the Sixtieth Continental 
Congress which met last week. 

May we commend you for your service to the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

Thank you, Colonel Chambers. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCES B, Lucas, 
(Mrs. James C. Lucas), 
Executive Secretary. 
MARINE CORPS 


Whereas the United States Marine Corps, since its authorization in 1775 has 
an unsurpassed record of distinguished service in defense of our country and 
its missions throughout the world, its notable role in the current Korean crisis 
being in true keeping with its historic traditions and outstanding achievements ; 
and 

Whereas its specialized purpose and training as “soldiers of the sea,” on the 
land, on the sea, and in the air, are most important for our national defense; 

Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
commend the Marine Corps, and strongly urge Congress to pass the pending 
Senate bill 677, which would expand its personnel and make its Commandant 
a permanent member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the Department of De- 
fense. 


x 








